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PREFACE 


The  following  interview  is  one  of  a  series  of  tape-recorded  memoirs  in  the 
California  Women  Political  Leaders  Oral  History  Project.   The  series  has  been 
designed  to  study  the  political  activities  of  a  representative  group  of  California 
women  who  became  active  in  politics  during  the  years  between  the  passage  of  the 
woman's  suffrage  amendment  and  the  current  feminist  movement — roughly  the  years 
between  1920  and  1965.  They  represent  a  variety  of  views:   conservative, 
moderate,  liberal,  and  radical,  although  most  of  them  worked  within  the  Demo 
cratic  and  Republican  parties.   They  include  elected  and  appointed  officials  at 
national,  state,  and  local  governmental  levels.   For  many  the  route  to  leadership 
was  through  the  political  party — primarily  those  divisions  of  the  party  reserved 
for  women. 

Regardless  of  the  ultimate  political  level  attained,  these  women  have  all 
worked  in  election  campaigns  on  behalf  of  issues  and  candidates.   They  have 
raised  funds,  addressed  envelopes,  rung  doorbells,  watched  polls,  staffed  offices, 
given  speeches,  planned  media  coverage,  and  when  permitted,  helped  set  policy. 
While  they  enjoyed  many  successes,  a  few  also  experienced  defeat  as  candidates 
for  public  office. 

Their  different  family  and  cultural  backgrounds,  their  social  attitudes,  and 
their  personalities  indicate  clearly  that  there  is  no  typical  woman  political 
leader;  their  candid,  first-hand  observations  and  their  insights  about  their 
experiences  provide  fresh  source  material  for  the  social  and  political  history 
of  women  in  the  past  half  century. 

In  a  broader  framework  their  memoirs  provide  valuable  insights  into  the 
political  process  as  a  whole.   The  memoirists  have  thoughtfully  discussed  details 
of  party  organization  and  the  work  of  the  men  and  women  who  served  the  party. 
They  have  analysed  the  process  of  selecting  party  leaders  and  candidates,  running 
campaigns,  raising  funds,  and  drafting  party  platforms,  as  well  as  the  more  subtle 
aspects  of  political  life  such  as  maintaining  harmony  and  coping  with  fatigue, 
frustration,  and  defeat.   Perceived  through  it  all  are  the  pleasures  of  friend 
ships,  struggles,  and  triumphs  in  a  common  cause. 

The  California  Women  Political  Leaders  Oral  History  Project  has  been  financed 
by  both  an  outright  and  a  matching  grant  from  the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Humanities.   Matching  funds  were  provided  by  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  for  the 
Helen  Gahagan  Douglas  component  of  the  project,  by  the  Columbia  and  Fairtree 
Foundations,  and  by  individuals  who  were  interested  in  supporting  memoirs  of  their 
friends  and  colleagues.   In  addition,  funds  from  the  California  State  Legislature- 
sponsored  Knight-Brown  Era  Governmental  History  Project  made  it  possible  to 
increase  the  research  and  broaden  the  scope  of  the  interviews  in  which  there  was 
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a  meshing  of  the  woman's  political  career  with  the  topics  being  studied  in  the 
Knight-Brown  project.   Professors  Judith  Blake  Davis,  Albert  Lepawsky,  and 
Walton  Bean  have  served  as  principal  investigators  during  the  period  July  1975- 
December  1977  that  the  project  was  underway.   This  series  is  the  second  phase 
of  the  Women  in  Politics  Oral  History  Project,  the  first  of  which  dealt  with 
the  experiences  of  eleven  women  who  had  been  leaders  and  rank-and-f ile  workers 
in  the  suffrage  movement. 

The  Regional  Oral  History  Office  was  established  to  tape  record  autobio 
graphical  interviews  with  persons  significant  in  the  history  of  the  West  and  the 
nation.   The  Office  is  under  the  administrative  supervision  of  James  D.  Hart, 
Director  of  The  Bancroft  Library.   Interviews  were  conducted  by  Amelia  R.  Fry, 
Miriam  Stein,  Gabrielle  Morris,  Malca  Chall,  Fern  Ingersoll,  and  Ingrid  Scobie. 


Malca  Chall,  Project  Director 

Women  in  Politics  Oral  History  Project 


Willa  Baum,  Department  Head 
Regional  Oral  History  Office 


15  November  1979 

Regional  Oral  History  Office 

486  The  Bancroft  Library 

University  of  California  at  Berkeley 
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The  Helen  Gahagan  Douglas  Component  of  the  California  Women  Political  Leaders 

Oral  History  Project 

In  four  volumes,  in  process 

Volume  I:    The  Political  Campaigns 

Discussion  primarily  of  the  1950  Senate  campaign  and  defeat,  in 
interviews  with  Tilford  E.  Dudley,  India  T.  Edwards,  Leo  Goodman, 
Kenneth  R.  Harding,  Judge  Byron  F.  Lindsley,  Helen  Lustig,  William 
Malone,  Alvin  P.  Meyers,  and  Frank  Rogers. 

Volume  II:   The  Congress  Years,  1944-1950 

Discussion  of  organization  and  staffing;  legislation  on  migrant 
labor,  land,  power  and  water,  civilian  control  of  atomic  energy, 
foreign  policy,  the  United  Nations,  social  welfare,  and  economics, 
in  interviews  with  Juanita  E.  Barbee,  Rachel  S.  Bell,  Albert  S. 
Cahn,  Margery  Cahn,  Evelyn  Chavoor,  Lucy  Kramer  Cohen,  Arthur 
Goldschmidt,  Elizabeth  Wickenden  Goldschmidt,  Chester  E.  Holifield, 
Charles  Hogan,  Mary  Keyserling,  and  Philip  J.  Noel-Baker. 

Volume  III:  Family,,  Friends,  and  the  Theater:  The  Years  Before  and  After  Politics 

Discussion  of  Helen  and  Melvyn  Douglas  and  their  activities  at  home 
with  their  family  and  among  friends,  and  their  work  in  the  theater 
and  movies,  in  interviews  with  Fay  Bennett,  Walter  Gahagan,  Cornelia 
C.  Palms,  Walter  R.  Pick,  and  Alis  DeSola. 

Volume  IV:   Congresswoman,  Actress,  and  Opera  Singer 

Helen  Gahagan  Douglas  discusses  her  background  and  childhood;  Barnard 
College  education;  Broadway,  theater  and  opera  years;  early  political 
organization  and  Democratic  party  work;  the  congressional  campaigns, 
supporters;  home  and  office  in  Washington;  issues  during  the  Congress 
years,  1944-50;  the  1950  Senate  campaign  against  Richard  M.  Nixon, 
and  aftermath;  women  and  independence;  occupations  since  1950;  speakin 
engagements,  travel  to  Russia,  South  America,  Liberia  inauguration, 
civic  activities,  life  in  Vermont. 


November  1979 
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INTRODUCTION  by  Dorothy  Ray  Healey 


LaRue  McCormick  was  always  described  as  a  "tribune  of  the  people."  If 
there  was  a  problem  of  red  tape  that  held  up  benefits,  threats  of  deportation, 
police  abuse,  civil  rights  ignored,  civil  liberties  betrayed,  LaRue  was  always 
available  to  cut  through  bureaucracy,  initiate  citizens  committees,  organize 
protests . 

I  always  marveled  at  how  she  maintained  an  immunity  to  cant  or  dogma.   I 
suppose  the  answer  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  needs  of  people  came  first,  not 
a  reliance  on  political  scripture.   Therefore  she  was  one  of  the  very  few  who 
insisted  on  befriending  Anna  Louise  Strong  when  Stalin  deported  her  from  the 
Soviet  Union  in  1949  and  attacked  her  as  an  enemy  agent,  and  Strong's  life 
time  associates  shunned  her.   It  was  the  same  response  that  impelled  LaRue  to 
initiate  the  Sleepy  Lagoon  Defense  Committee  when  young  Mexicans  were  being 
railroaded  into  prison  during  World  War  II. 

I  first  met  LaRue  in  the  mid-' 30s  when  she  was  the  head  of  the  Inter 
national  Labor  Defense.   We  shared  a  flea-bag  hotel  room  during  the  cotton 
strike  in  Kern  County  in  the  late  '30s.   Then,  and  in  the  subsequent  decades, 
I  remained  fascinated  by  her  talent  as  a  public  speaker,  her  insatiable 
intellectual  curiosity,  and  her  refusal  to  allow  "tradition's  chains  to  bind 
her." 


Dorothy  Ray  Healey, 
Former  Vice-President, 
United  Canning  Agricultural 
Packing  and  Allied  Workers 
of  America,  CIO 


March,  1980 

Los  Angeles,  California 
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INTERVIEW  HISTORY 


LaRue  McCormick  joined  the  Communist  party  in  Los  Angeles  in  1934  when 
she  decided  that  the  Democratic  party  could  not  solve  the  economic  conditions 
besetting  so  many  of  the  people  in  her  neighborhood  and  those  whom  she  read 
about  in  the  newspapers  every  day.   Then,  for  more  than  a  decade  she  worked 
as  executive  director  of  the  International  Labor  Defense  in  Los  Angeles  on 
behalf  of  the  rights  of  agricultural  workers  to  organize  and  join  labor 
unions,  of  aliens,  and  of  minorities.   Many  of  the  groups  and  causes  she 
championed  are  today  protected  by  laws  and  by  organizations  now  in  the 
mainstream  of  American  political  and  civic  life,  although  all  of  the  problems 
have  by  no  means  been  solved.   LaRue  McCormick  also  ran  several  times  for 
public  office  as  a  Communist,  not  with  any  expectation  of  winning,  but  only 
to  state  the  issues  which  she  maintained  other  candidates  ignored. 

In  this  oral  history,  she  tells  not  only  the  family,  educational,  social, 
and  civic  background  of  a  left-wing  woman  political  leader,  but  what  it  meant 
to  her,  her  family,  and  her  community,  that  she  functioned  openly  as  a 
Communist;  and  what  it  meant  to  her,  after  considerable  soul  searching,  to 
leave  the  party  after  1956. 

Our  first  and  only  interview  session  was  held  on  May  6,  1976  during  one 
of  my  interviewing  trips  to  Los  Angeles.   Mrs.  McCormick  suggested  that  we 
conduct  the  interview  in  my  motel  room  because  she  intended  to  be  in  that 
area  on  business  of  her  own.   After  we  had  spent  nearly  four  hours  recording 
her  interesting  story,  it  became  apparent  to  me  that  Mrs.  McCormick  had  much 
more  to  tell,  and  that,  because  she  was  articulate  and  knew  how  to  use  a 
tape  recorder,  she  could  record  on  her  own  additional  information  which  would 
develop  a  fuller  memoir  than  could  be  achieved  in  a  few  hours. 

With  Mrs.  McCormick' s  permission,  I  asked  Lucy  Kendall  to  help  me  prepare 
written  questions  which  would  elicit  the  additional  background.   Ms.  Kendall, 
under  the  sponsorship  of  the  California  Historical  Society,  was  interviewing 
women  who  had  been  active  as  labor  union  organizers  during  the  1930s  and 
1940s,  some  of  whom  had  been  members  of  the  Communist  party.   To  understand 
more  about  the  history  of  the  Communist  party  in  the  United  States,  I  also 
read  Joseph  R.  Starobin's  account  of  his  experiences,  American  Communism  in 
Crisis,  1943-1957. 

The  edited  transcript  of  Mrs.  McCormick' s  interview  plus  the  written 
questions  were  sent  to  LaRue  McCormick  on  August  18,  1977  for  her  correction 
and  self-recorded  additions.   At  about  the  same  time  she  requested  her  file 
from  the  FBI  under  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act.   Much  time  elapsed,  however, 
before  that  file  (or  parts  of  it)  arrived,  and  then  her  own  poor  health  and 
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that  of  members  of  her  family  prevented  her  from  reviewing  the  transcript, 
answering  the  questions,  and  checking  her  files  for  pictures,  memoranda, 
and  letters  until  early  1980.   Some  copies  of  these  papers  have  been 
included  in  the  volume,  others  will  be  placed  in  The  Bancroft  Library. 
She  has  not  yet  decided  where  she  will  deposit  the  bulk  of  her  papers. 

Her  long-time  friend  and  colleague  Dorothy  Healey  wrote  the  introduction 
which  succinctly  analyzes  LaRue  McCormick's  pattern  of  work  and  thought,  a 
pattern  which  clearly  emerges  in  this  oral  history  memoir. 


Malca  Chall 
Interviewer-Editor 


25  July  1980 

Regional  Oral  History  Office 

486  The  Bancroft  Library 

University  of  California  at  Berkeley 
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BRIEF  BIOGRAPHY  —   LaRue  McCormick 


1909 
1911 
1913 
1915-1927 

1930-1934 

1934-1960 
1937-1950 

1938 

1942 
1943 
1947 
1976-1979 


Born,  La  Grange,  Kentucky 
Move  to  Mojave,  California 
Move  to  Los  Angeles,  California 

Hooper  Avenue  Elementary  School;  McKinley  Junior 
High  School;  Thomas  Jefferson  High  School 

Active  in  cooperative  movement;  International  Labor 
Defense;  the  Democratic  party 

Member,  Communist  party 

Executive  Director,  International  Labor  Defense, 
Los  Angeles 

Candidate  for  Congress,  Sixteenth  Congressional 
District 

Candidate  for  State  Senate,  Los  Angeles  County 

Candidate  for  Los  Angeles  Board  of  Education 

Candidate  for  Los  Angeles  Board  of  Education 

Research  into  Community  Education  and  Health  Needs 


I   FAMILY  BACKGROUND  AND  EDUCATION 
[Date  of  Interview:   May  6,  197 6] ## 

Parents  and  Grandparents  in  the  American  Tradition 


Chall:       Would  you  tell  me  a  little  bit  about  your  own  background? 

McCormick:    I  was  born  on  November  1,  1909,  in  a  little  town  twenty-five 

miles  from  Louisville,  Kentucky,  called  La  Grange.   My  paternal 
grandfather  had  settled  there  when  he  came  from  England.   He 
came  in  1848.   After  traveling  over  the  country,  I  think  this 
was  the  nearest  thing  that  looked  like  England  to  him,  with  the 
large  oak  trees;  it  was  a  very  beautiful  place,  and  he  settled 
there. 

Chall:       What  was  your  grandfather's  name? 

McCormick:   William  Manby.   He  was  my  father's  father.   My  maiden  name  was 
Manby.   My  father  grew  up  in  that  small  town. 

Chall:       What  did  your  grandfather  do?  Was  he  a  farmer? 

McCormick:   No,  he  had  a  business  there  in  La  Grange — several  stores.   When 
he  first  came  to  that  area,  I  think  he  intended  to  do  farming, 
too;  but  he  soon  became  involved  in  the  beginning  of  the 
struggles  over  the  slavery  issue  that  resulted  in  the  Civil  War, 
and  became  very  active  in  the  abolition  movement  and  in  the 
formation  of  the  Republican  party. 


#// 


This  symbol  indicates  that  a  tape  or  a  segment  of  a  tape  has 
begun  or  ended.   For  a  guide  to  the  tapes  see  page  128. 


Chall : 
McCormick: 


Did  he  come  as  a  young  man? 


Chall : 
McCormick: 


Chall: 
McCormick: 
Chall : 
McCormick: 
Chall : 
McCormick: 


Chall : 
McCormick: 


Yes ,  he  came  as  a 
family,  and  would 
so  he  set  out  for 
discovery,  and  he 
a  little  revolted 
cultured  man,  who 


young  man.  He  was  a  younger  son  of  an  English 
not  inherit  the  family  money  and  so  forth,  and 
this  country.  Well,  1848  was  the  time  of  gold 
came  around  the  Horn  on  a  sailing  ship,  and  was 
by  the  coarse,  crude  frontier.  He  was  quite  a 
I  think  was  quite  revolted  by  what  he  saw. 


Did  he  get  into  the  gold  fields? 

He  went  and  looked,  and  went  back  down  through  the  southern  part 
of  the  United  States — down  into  the  Texas  territory,  at  that 
time — and  finally  (I  don't  know  how)  wandered  up  into  the  area 
of  Kentucky.   I  was  always  told  that  it  looked  so  much  like 
England  that  he  finally  settled  there. 

Do  you  know  how  old  he  was? 

He  was  twenty . 

I  guess  he  settled  in  La  Grange  and  married  there? 

Yes,  he  did.   He  married  a  young  woman  from  the  area  there. 

Did  you  ever  know  her  name? 

No,  he  was  married  three  times.   You  know,  in  those  days  wives 
wore  out  quite  early  from  too  frequent  child-bearing,  and  he 
had  three  wives  and  twenty-three  children!   My  father  was  the 
child  of  the  third  marriage,  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Belle  Clifford. 

That  grandmother  you  knew? 

Yes.   She  came  from  an  old  American  family  from  up  in  another 
part  of  the  state  of  Kentucky. 

But,  at  any  rate,  he  became  quite  involved  in  politics  in 
the  community  there.   As  a  matter  of  fact,  at  home  somewhere 
among  my  things  I  have  a  copy  of  a  leaflet  where  he  was  running 
for  the  assembly,  I  believe  it  was,  in  the  state  of  Kentucky, 
right  after  the  Civil  War  [1868] .   The  issues  and  all  of  the 
things  he  put  forth  are  really  much  the  same  as  they  would  be 
if  he  were  running  there  today.   It's  not  too  different — the 
need  to  industrialize,  the  need  to  correct  a  lot  of  the  things 
that  had  been  happening  there,  and,  of  course,  the  problems 
that  the  Civil  War  had  left. 


Chall: 


Was  he  active  in  the  field  of  abolition? 


McCormick:   Well,  he  was.   I  know  some  things  about  him  because  I  looked 
them  up  when  I  was  in  Louisville.   I  saw  the  copies  of  the 
Louisville  Courier — he  had  many  letters  in  there  as  the  record 
ing  secretary  of  the  Republican  club.   A  couple  of  them  were  so 
interesting  that  I  copied  them  off.   They  were  quite  interesting. 

Chall:       Had  he  had  any  kind  of  formal  education  in  England? 

McCormick:    Yes,  he  evidently  had  had  a  very  good  education.   I  don't  know 
just  what — he  came  from  a  family  that  was  fairly  well-to-do; 
they  had  an  iron  foundry  up  in  Yorkshire. 

Chall:       What  about  Elizabeth  Clifford? 

McCormick:    I  don't  know  anything  about  her  except  that  they  were  farm 
people,  and  that  she  was  of  an  old  American  family.   That's 
all  I  know. 

Chall:       How  many  sisters  and  brothers  did  your  father  have  from  that 
marriage? 

McCormick:   My  father  had — I  think  there  were  four  or  five — five,  probably. 
I  remember  going  to  the  family  burial  plot,  and  that  there  were 
many  small  children  buried;  so  I  think  that,  in  those  days,  if 
a  mother  raised  five  out  of  ten  she  was  doing  pretty  well. 

Chall:       Now  tell  me  about  your  mother. 

McCormick:   My  mother  came  from  a  family,  the  McCormicks ,  who  had  come  to 
Virginia  in  very  early  times  and  had  gone  with  the  frontier 
progressively  west  to  the  Ohio  valley — settled  in  Ohio,  and 
then  made  their  way  up  into  Indiana.   The  McCormicks  were  the 
first  white  settlers  in  the  city  of  Indianapolis.   The  old  log 
cabin  is  still  on  the  banks  of  the  White  River  where  they 
settled  it.   They  were  frontier  people.   Some  of  them  had 
served  in  the  Revolutionary  War  and  were  farmers . 

Chall:       Did  they  come  from  England  years  and  years  earlier? 
McCormick:    Or  from  Ireland,  many  years  earlier. 

Chall:       They  were  American  settlers  from  long  back,  by  the  time  you 
know  of  them? 

McCormick:   Oh,  yes.   Although  my  mother  had  a  grandfather  who  had  come 

from  Germany  in  1848,  following  the  revolution  of  1848.   He  had 
become  a  Quaker.   So,  I  suppose,  like  all  other  people,  if  you 
look  to  the  grandparents  you'll  find  they  came  over  on  one  of 
the  later  ships.   [laughter] 


McCormick:   My  mother  and  father  were  married  and  settled  down  in  La  Grange. 
They  were  married  in  1906,  and  I  was  born  in  1909.   But  in  1907 
there  was  a  depression — one  of  our  periodic  catastrophes — and 
shortly  after  my  birth  my  father  left  and  came  out  to  California 
looking  for  work,  because  his  business  had  failed — everything 
was  in  a  state  of  chaos  there. 

I  asked  him,  after  I  saw  Kentucky  when  I  was  a  young  woman, 
"Why  did  you  ever  leave  that  perfectly  beautiful  place?"  He 
said,  "Well,  there  was  just  no  future  there." 

So  then  my  mother  followed  him  when  he  came  out  here.   He 
had  a  job  with  the  Los  Angeles  Water  District,  which  was  being 
formed  at  the  time  because  they  were  putting  through  the  aque 
duct  to  bring  water  to  Los  Angeles. 

Chall:       Could  you  tell  me  something  about  your  father — his  education? 

McCormick:    He  had  gone,  as  was  customary  in  the  South,  I  think,  to  a  private 
school.   My  mother  said  that  at  the  time  of  their  marriage — she 
was  from  Indianapolis — she  went  down  to  that  part  of  Kentucky 
and  she  was  horrified  to  find  a  dozen  hound  dogs  sleeping  around 
the  fireplace,  and  guns  and  old  things,  including  hundreds  of 
muskets  that  were  intended  for  use  in  the  Civil  War  that  were 
stored  there.   She  paid  someone  to  take  a  wagon  and  fill  in  a 
ravine  with  them.   She  said  the  place  had  just  been  let  go. 

Chall:       That  was  your  father's  house  and  his  guns? 

McCormick:   Yes.   He  and  his  brother — he  had  a  brother  that  was  a  year  or 
two  older — liked  to  go  hunting  and  do  things  of  that  kind,  and 
they  were  not  in  school  a  good  deal  of  the  time.   One  of  the 
teachers  finally  notified  the  family,  and  the  teacher  was 
promptly  bounced  from  the  school.   So  that  was  what  happened. 

Chall:       So  his  education  was  somewhat  sporadic,  would  you  say? 

McCormick:    I  think  it  probably  was.   I  never  heard  him  talk  too  much 

about  it.   I  know  he  mentioned  that  his  sister  was  sent  to  a 
finishing  school;  that  was  the  custom  there.   And  the  boys  also 
went  to  some  kind  of  a  private  school. 

Chall:  Do  you  remember  his  birthdate? 

McCormick:  He  was  born  Jaunary  27,  1885. 

Chall:  His  name? 

McCormick:  His  name  was  Claude  Manby . 


Chall:       How  did  your  mother  happen  to  come  down  to...? 

McCormick:    They  met — my  father  had  gone  to  a  picnic  or  something  up  in  the 
Indianapolis  area  and  met  her.   My  mother  was  considered  an  old 
maid;  I  think  she  was  twenty-four  years  old.   So  they  married 
and  moved  to  La  Grange. 

Chall:       What  was  her  educational  background? 

McCormick:    I  think  she  had  just  a  public  school  education  for  that  time. 

Chall :       So  when  you  were  a  very  small  child  you  moved  to  Los  Angeles . 

McCormick:   Yes,  I  was  eighteen  months  old  when  my  mother  moved  here.   She 
came  out  to  the  desert,  up  in  Mojave.   My  mother  often  used  to 
tell  of  her  experience  on  arriving.   The  train  pulled  in  and 
there  was  a  gunfight  going  on  between  some  desperados  and  the 
sheriff,  and  the  sheriff  came  and  said,  "I'll  protect  you,  lady," 
and  he  was  so  drunk  he  could  hardly  stand  on  his  feet.   That  was 
rather  a  wild  west  town!   Mojave  was  quite  a  wild  west  place. 

Chall:  What  did  your  father  do,  then,  in  Mojave? 

McCormick:  He  became  an  engineer  for  the  water  district. 

Chall:  Were  your  first  growing-up  experiences,  then,  in  Mojave? 

McCormick:  On  the  desert  there,  yes. 

Chall:  How  many  years  did  you  live  there? 

McCormick:    I  think  I  was  four  when  we  moved.   Meanwhile  my  younger  sister, 
Florence,  was  born  there.   Then  we  came  to  Los  Angeles  and  moved 
over  on  what  was  then  supposed  to  be  a  very  healthy  place — the 
Boyle  Heights  area — and  lived  there.   My  first  schooling  was 
there  at  the  little  grammar  school  on  East  First  Street. 

Chall:       Were  there  just  two  children? 

McCormick:   Yes,  there  were  just  the  two  girls  at  that  time.   Then,  later, 
when  I  was  eight,  my  younger  sister,  Alice,  was  born. 

Chall:       Then  there  are  three  girls  and  no  boys. 
McCormick:    Yes. 


Mother's  Strong  Influence 


Chall:       What  was  the  religious  background  of  your  parents? 

McCormick:   Well,  my  grandfather  had  been  a  Methodist.   And  my  father — I 
never  really  knew  of  him  to  go  to  church,  although  he  and  my 
mother  had  been  raised,  I  believe,  in  what  they  called  the 
Christian  church.   I  know  that  when  I  was  quite  small  I  was 
given  the  choice  of  either  going  to  Sunday  school  or  doing  the 
dishes,  and  that  caused  me  to  go  to  Sunday  school. 

Chall:       What  an  unusual  alternative.   [laughter] 

McCormick:   Well,  you  were  supposed  to  get  a  Christian  education  some  way, 
and  so  it  was  thought  that  you  could  be  pressured  into  going  to 
Sunday  school.   And  so,  like  many  children  of  that  time,  we 
shopped  around;  we  went  to  one  Sunday  school  or  we  went  to 
another. 

Unfortunately,  my  mother  left  Thomas  Paine 's  Appeal  to  Reason 
lying  around,  and  at  the  age  of  ten  I  read  it.   From  then  on  I 
was  what  my  father  used  to  call  a  "sacrilegious  lout"  because  I 
then  had  all  the  arguments  for  not  going  to  Sunday  school,  or 
believing  in  any  of  it,  which  caused  a  lot  of  difficulties, 
because  I  was  a  pretty  loudmouthed,  brash  kid.   In  front  of 
their  religious  friends  I  would  sometimes  come  out  with  a  strong 
statement.   I  remember  one  day  when  a  religious  friend  of  theirs 
was  present,  and  someone  came  to  the  door  and  said  they  were 
selling  the  old-time  religion.   I  said,  "Well,  I  don't  want  the 
old-time  religion  any  more  than  I  want  the  old-time  washing 
machine."   I  caught  it  for  that. 

Chall:       How  did  your  mother  happen  to  do  this?  How  did  your  mother 
happen  to  have  the  Appeal  to  Reason  in  the  first  place? 

McCormick:   My  mother  read  a  great  deal.   As  a  matter  of  fact,  when  I  was 
very  small  on  the  desert  my  mother  taught  me  much  about  the 
plants  and  the  names  of  them.   When  I  came  into  school,  I  can 
recall  the  teachers  being  very  impressed  because  I  knew  the 
names  of  all  the  weeds,  and  what  they  were  good  for,  and  how 
you  used  them,  and  so  forth.   Because  my  mother  read  a  great 
deal. 

Chall:       She  picked  this  up  from  reading? 

McCormick:   Yes.   I  never  remember  the  time  that  my  mother  didn't  have  a 
stack  of  library  books,  in  addition  to  books  that  were  in  the 
house  generally.   The  two  that  impressed  me  most  were  Tom  Paine 's 


McCormick:   Appeal  to  Reason  and  another  one  that  was  on  the  steeples  and 
spires  of  Europe;  I  remember  it  was  the  pictures  of  the 
architecture  of  Europe,  and  those  things  really  interested  me 
a  great  deal. 

Chall:       It  sounds  as  if  your  mother  was  quite  an  intellectual  influence 
in  the  family. 

McCormick:   Yes,  she  was. 

Chall:       Was  she  actively  helping  her  children  become  intellectually 
aware  of  the  world,  or  did  she  just  do  this  by  example — by 
leaving  the  books  around  where  they  could  be  seen? 

McCormick:   No,  I  think  she  was  interested  in  almost  everything.   She  was 
interested  in  health  foods,  for  example.   She  was  very  careful 
about  nutrition  and  always  kept  a  garden,  and  food  had  to  be 
fresh.   My  father  liked  sweets  and  things  of  that  kind.   My 
mother  desperately  tried  to  keep  us  from  having  what  she  called 
the  "refined  trash  foods" — that's  what  they  call  it  today. 

But,  you  know,  as  children  we  wanted  the  things  that  all  the 
other  kids  had,  of  course.   So  that  was  a  problem.   But  she  was, 
I  think,  ahead  of  her  time  in  many  ways. 

Chall:       Did  you  ever  hear  her  talk  about  the  desire  that  you  all  have  a 
good  education?. 

McCormick:   Oh,  yes,  of  course.   She  was  very  much  interested  in  education. 

Chall:       Was  she  interested  in  women  and  the  women's  movement,  in 
suffrage? 

McCormick:    I  never  knew  of  her  to  particularly  participate  in  that.   I 
don't  know.   I  do  know  that  later,  when  I  was  fairly  young — 
maybe  twelve,  or  something  like  that — she  would  occasionally 
take  me  with  her  to  the  Open  Forum  in  Los  Angeles.   That  was 
the  one  place  where  people  of  all  opinions  could  get  together 
and  discuss.   There  were  anarchists  and  people  of  various 
political  opinions  who  got  together  there.   I  remember  that  she 
had  a  petition  for  the  Sacco-Vanzetti  case. 

She  had  a  very  keen  sense  of  justice,  and  was  very  outspoken 
about  things. 


Chall: 


Did  she  move  in  company  with  other  women  in  social  groups? 
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McCormick:   No,  I  never  knew  her  to  do  that.   She  was  quite  active  at  our 
local  playground  and  things  of  that  kind — mothers'  groups,  and 
school  groups,  and  things  of  that  kind — but  that's  all.   As  I 
say,  the  only  political  thing  I  ever  knew  was  the  Sacco-Vanzetti 
petition. 

Chall:       How  did  she  get  along  with  your  father  in  terms  of  their  social 
outlook? 

McCormick:   My  father  shared,  I  think,  much  the  same  ideas.   My  father  was 
a  very  outgoing,  genial  person  who  was  just  full  of  fun.   He 
loved  life  and  he  was  a  great  story-teller.   We  kids  just  adored 
him. 

But  my  mother  was  of  sterner  stuff.   My  mother  was  the 
disciplinarian  in  the  family.   My  father  often  used  to  say, 
"My  children  will  do  anything  I  can  get  them  to  do."   But  my 
mother  could  get  you  to  do  it,  in  a  hurry.   That's  the  way  it 
was . 

Chall:       As  far  as  you  knew,  were  they  registered  Republicans  or  Democrats 
during  the  years  you  were  with  them? 

McCormick:  At  that  time  I'm  sure  they  were  both  Republicans,  because  my 
grandfather  had  had  this  Republican  club,  and  that  was  their 
background . 

Chall:       What  did  your  father  do,  then,  when  you  moved  to  Los  Angeles? 

McCormick:   He  stayed  until  he  died,  or  I  should  say  until  he  retired,  with 
the  water  district. 

Chall:       The  Los  Angeles — what  is  its  name? 

McCormick:   Oh,  the  Department  of  Water  and  Power,  I  guess  you'd  call  it. 

Chall:       You  called  him  an  engineer,  but  he  hadn't  been  trained  in  any 
way. 

McCormick:   Well,  he  had  had  various  experiences,  and  I  know  he  studied  a 
great  deal,  because  my  mother  used  to  bring  home  many  of  the 
books — he  always  had  a  stack  of  books  there.   That  was  the  way 
he  finally  got  into  the  thing  that  he  was  doing. 

Chall:       Was  he  always  in  some  form  of  engineering? 

McCormick:   Yes,  until  he  retired. 

Chall:       That's  a  long  employment  in  one  job. 


McConnick:   Yes. 

Chall:  Did  the  family  like  Los  Angeles  as  opposed  to  the  desert,  or 
were  you  too  young  to  know  the  difference? 

McConnick:    I  missed  the  desert,  I  think,  because  I  was  accustomed  to  the 
wide  open  spaces  and  so  forth.   But  Los  Angeles  at  that  time 
wasn't  very  large,  you  know.   It  was  a  small  town.   So  we  liked 
it. 

Chall:       Where  did  you  and  your  two  sisters  go  to  school? 

McCormick:  I  went  to  what  was  at  that  time  McKinley  Junior  High  School, 
and  then  to  Thomas  Jefferson  High  School. 

Chall:       And  you  always  lived  on  Boyle  Heights? 

McCormick:   No,  we  moved  from  Boyle  Heights  to  the  southeast  part  of  Los 
Angeles  because  my  father  wanted  to  have  a  garden,  wanted  to 
have  things  that  you  couldn't  have  there  in  the  congested  part 
of  the  city;  so  he  moved  out  to  the  outskirts  of  town,  on  the 
edge  of  the  city  limits,  where  he  could  have  a  cow  and  a 
garden. 

Chall:       Where  was  that  kind  of  an  address? 

McCormick:  It  was  at  Compton  and  Slauson,  generally.  That  was  the  very 
end  of  the  city  at  that  time.  I  think  they  had  an  ordinance 
at  that  time  that  you  couldn't  shoot  squirrels  from  the  back 
end  of  a  streetcar;  that'll  give  you  an  idea  of  where  it  was. 

So  you  did  have  a  garden  and  you  did  have  a  cow? 

Oh,  yes. 

Chickens? 

Yes,  everything.   Well,  as  I  said,  my  mother  was  quite 
interested  in  health  and  nutrition,  and  so  that  made  it 
possible  to  have  the  kind  of  things  she  thought  she  should 
have. 

Chall:       As  you  were  going  through  school  were  there  any  subjects  that 
you  liked  better  than  others? 

McCormick:   Oh,  I  loved  history.   And  I  had  great  difficulties  with  math 

because  I'd  had  some  early  experiences.  When  my  younger  sister 
was  born  my  mother  was  quite  ill.  I  was  eight  years  old,  and  I 
was  sent  to  live  with  an  aunt  for  a  short  time.  It  seemed  to 


Chall : 
McCormick: 
Chall : 
McCormick: 
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McCormick:   me  that  it  was  for  years,  but  it  was  really  only  a  very  short 
time.   It  was  an  entirely  different  school  district,  and  I  did 
not  know  the  work;  I  didn't  know  what  they  were  doing.  At  that 
time  there  wasn't  the  unified  system  in  the  educational  field. 
I  was  so  embarrassed  and  so  out  of  place,  I  just  didn't  under 
stand  it.   I  think  it  colored  my  whole  attitude  towards  doing 
math,  as  a  result. 

Chall :       When  you  say  you  went  to  live  with  an  aunt,  does  that  mean  that 
somebody,  either  your  mother's  or  father's  family,  came  out  to 
the  Los  Angeles  area? 

McCormick:   Yes,  my  uncle,  my  father's  brother,  had  come  out.   He  was  living 
in  Los  Angeles — or  they  were  living  in  the  beach  area. 

Chall:       Did  any  other  members  of  either  side  of  the  family  come  out  to 
Los  Angeles  ultimately?  Or  did  they  all  stay  in  the  East? 

McCormick:   Most  of  them  stayed  in  the  East — particularly  the  McCormicks. 
They  stayed  in  Indianapolis,  with  the  exception  of  my  husband. 
He  was  my  first  cousin;  he  was  my  mother's  brother's  son.   And 
he  came  out  here. 


Early  Marriage  and  Family  Responsibilities 


Chall:       So  you  liked  history.   By  the  time  you  got  to  high  school  what 
were  your  plans? 

McCormick:    I  was  interested,  believe  it  or  not,  in  law.   However,  I  married 
at  sixteen. 

Chall:       Was  it  Mr.  McCormick  you  married? 

McCormick:   Yes,  Lester  McCormick.   He  was  in  the  service  at  that  time,  in 
the  navy,  and  he  had  come  to  visit  my  mother,  who  was  his  aunt. 
We  married,  keeping  it  secret  for  a  while.  When  my  mother  found 
out,  of  course,  she  had  a  fit.   [laughter] 

Chall:       How  old  was  he? 

McCormick:   He  was  twenty. 

Chall:       First  cousins  generally  didn't  marry. 

McCormick:   No,  and  girls  of  sixteen  didn't  marry,  either,  so  there  were  two 
problems . 
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Chall:       And  you  kept  it  secret? 

McConnick:   Yes,  for  quite  a  while.   My  mother  finally  learned  of  it  through 
a  cousin,  I  think,  who  had  seen  a  notice  in  the  paper. 

Chall:       So  the  fat  was  in  the  fire. 

McCormick:   Yes. 

Chall:       Did  you  finish  high  school? 

McCormick:   Yes.   However,  I  had  my  son — I  was  married  in  1925  and  he  was 
born  in  1927.   I  went  back  and  finished  high  school.   Then  I 
had  intended  to  go  on  in  school  and  work,  too.   I  had  a  big 
program  laid  out  for  myself,  which  I  was  not  able  to  do  because 
it  simply  wasn't  physically  possible. 

So,  I  stayed  home  with  my  baby,  and  then  had  the  second  one 
in  1930 — my  daughter. 

Chall:       What  are  the  children's  names? 

McCormick:    The  boy's  name  is  William,  and  the  girl  is  Jacqueline. 

Chall:       Considering  what  people  think  about  first  cousins  marrying,  were 
the  children  all  right? 

McCormick:   Yes,  my  son  has  his  master's  in  education,  and  my  daughter's  a 
lovely  person.   I  don't  know;  I  suppose  that  there  might  be  a 
great  deal  to  that  if  there  were  greater  numbers  of  children  or 
something.   I  only  had  two,  and  you  can't  very  well  judge  many 
of  these  things. 

Chall:       Were  you  able  to  plan  your  children? 

McCormick:    I  thought  I  was  planning  them,  but  I  later  learned  that  what  I 
thought  about  birth  control  was  nothing  at  all  [laughter] ,  you 
know.   Of  course,  in  those  days  birth  control  was  illegal.   I 
remember  that  during  the  thirties  a  young  woman  came  to  my 
door.   She  was  from  New  York,  and  I  was  very  impressed  with  her. 
She  was  from  show  business,  and,  of  course,  down  and  no  job. 
So  she  was  selling  what  she  said  was  this  marvelous  birth 
control  product,  which  I  bought  and  used  with  the  utmost 
confidence.   And  it  apparently  worked,  although  later  I  learned 
that  it  was  an  absolute  nothing.   [laughter] 


Chall : 


You  managed,  then,  in  1930  not  to  have  any  more  children. 
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McCormick:   No,  I  never  had  any  more. 
Chall:       By  luck  or  by  plan? 

McCormick:   Well,  by  plan.   I'll  tell  you,  by  1931,  anyone  who  had  more 
than  two  children  was  considered  some  sort  of  a  scandalous 
person,  because  times  were  so  hard  that  it  just  wasn't  possible. 
If  you  were  doing  any  thinking  at  all,  you  knew  that  you  just 
couldn't  have  a  large  family  under  the  circumstances;  and  who 
knew  when  we  were  going  to  get  out  of  the  Depression,  you  know. 

Chall:       What  was  your  husband  doing  during  these  times? 

McCormick:  He  got  out  of  the  service  and  went  to  work  for  a  lumber  company. 
Then  a  year  or  so  later  he  went  to  work  for  one  of  the  studios — 
Warner  Brothers  studio. 

Chall:       Doing  what? 

McCormick:   He  worked  there — I  think  he  was  at  that  time  in  the  transporta 
tion  department.   They  were  always  going  out  on  location  and 
things  of  that  kind — you  know,  hauling  out  people  and  materials 
and  things . 

Chall:       That  was  a  pretty  steady  job,  then,  once  he  got  it? 

McCormick:   Yes,  but  it  was  in  the  days  when  the  studios  weren't  organize^, 
and  people  were  what  they  called  "on  call."  You  were  a  slave 
to  the  telephone;  if  you  missed  a  telephone  call,  you  were  simply 
out  of  work  for  the  next  two  weeks.   If  you  dared  to  miss  a  call, 
it  was  just  too  bad,  because  jobs  were  so  scarce  and  the  movie 
industry  was  in  as  bad  a  condition  as  everything  else  was.   So 
it  was  not  an  easy  way  to  live. 

Chall:       Where  did  you  settle  down  in  your  first  home? 

McCormick:   My  husband  and  my  father  built  a  house  for  us  in  the  rear  of  my 
parents'  place,  and  we  rented  that  from  them  for  the  first  two 
or  three  years.   Then  we  bought  a  little  place  not  too  far 
south  of  where  my  mother  lived — a  couple  of  miles. 

Chall:       Which  was  then  where? 

McCormick:   We  moved  to  1408  East  75th  Street,  near  Compton  Avenue,  and 
I've  been  in  the  same  house  ever  since. 

Chall:       You  have  been? 
McCormick:    Yes. 
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Chall:       In  the  house  you  and  your  husband  moved  into  in  the  Depression? 
McCormick:    That's  right,  in  the  Depression. 

Chall:       So  at  least  your  husband  had  some  kind  of  steady  income  as  long 
as  he  stayed  with  the  studio?  What  was  his  education? 


McCormick: 


Chall : 


McCormick: 


Chall : 
McCormick: 


Chall: 
McCormick: 


Chall : 


McCormick: 


My  husband  went  to  Catholic  school;  his  mother  had  been  Catholic, 
so  he  went  to  Catholic  school.   I  think  through  eighth  grade  is 
what  they  had  at  that  time.   Then  he  went  into  the  service 
because  his  mother  died  and  he  and  his  brother  and  sister  were 
with  the  grandparents. 

Tell  me  about  your  two  sisters.   How  did  they  fare  as  the 
Depression  years  moved  on?   Did  they  marry  so  early? 

No,  my  younger  sister  [Florence] — the  one  two  and  a  half  years 
younger  than  I — married  at  around  twenty,  I  think,  eighteen  or 
twenty,  and  the  other  one  at  about  the  same  age.   And  they're 
both  still  married. 

Do  they  have  careers  of  any  kind? 

Yes,  the  sister  that's  just  a  little  younger  than  I  am  and  her 
husband  own  a  manufacturing  business  and  have  been  pretty 
successful  at  that.   The  other  sister's  husband  was  in  the  navy 
until  he  retired,  and  they're  now  living  up  in  Washington.   My 
mother  is  still  living,  incidentally,  too.   She's  ninety-four 
years  old!   She's  living  with  my  younger  sister  up  in  Whidby 
Island,  up  off  the  coast  of  Washington. 

Is  your  mother  still  interested  in  the  world  around  her? 

Not  too  much.   And  my  sister  says  that  she's  beginning  to  slip 
a  little — that  she  now  doesn't  do  much  of  anything;  that  she 
takes  walks,  as  much  as  she  can,  because  she  has  arthritis. 
Four  years  ago  she  was  in  the  hospital  for  the  first  time  in 
her  life.   She  had  a  burst  appendix,  but  recovered.   And  then 
she  just  had  a  pace-maker  implanted,  and  that  seems  to  have 
given  her  a  new  lease  on  life. 

Up  until  now,  when  she's  considered  to  be  beginning  to  slip, 
which  is  maybe  natural . . . 

Well,  beginning  to  slip,  I  would  say,  compared  to  what  my  mother 
always  was.   My  mother  was  very  energetic — a  housekeeper  par 
excellence,  which  I  am  not.   And  she  was  always  very  busy  with 
something.   I  never  saw  her  just  sit  down.   She  just  wasn't  that 
kind  of  person. 
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McCormick:   But  now  my  sister  says  she  doesn't  really  want  to  go  too  much. 
She'll  go  with  them  in  the  car  for  a  short  trip  or  something, 
but  she  doesn't  really  want  to  get  out  too  much. 

My  father  died  at  the  age  of  seventy-nine. 

Chall:       Are  you  the  only  member  of  your  family  who  became  active  in  what 
are  considered  progressive,  left-wing  causes? 

McCormick:   Yes,  yes.   And  although  the  family  and  I  many  times  disagreed  on 
things,  we  never  had  any  open  breaks  about  it,  or  any  real 
problems.   And  many  times  they  supported  the  same  things  that  I 
was  interested  in  in  their  particular  way,  which  was  not  par 
ticularly  mine. 
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II   THE  MOVE  INTO  RADICAL  POLITICS,  1934 


Chall : 
McCormick: 


Chall : 
McCormick: 
Chall : 
McCormick: 
Chall : 

McCormick: 


Did  you  ever  go  to  work  after  your  children  were  older? 

Yes.   I  worked  in  the  book  department  of  a  department  store, 
but  it  was  only  a  temporary  job  through  the  Christmas  season. 
It  was  interesting  work,  but  the  pay  was  minimum.   The  depart 
ment  stores  were  not  organized,  and  long  hours  and  low  pay  were 
the  rule. 

I  went  to  work  in  the  revolutionary  movement.  When  my 
daughter  was  about  four  I  became  extremely .. .Well,  I  had  been 
active  in  Democratic  politics  and  in  the  co-op  movement,   Then 
I  became  active  in  a  branch  of  the  International  Labor  Defense 
which  met  in  my  neighborhood.   It  was  around  the  time  the 
Scottsboro  case  was  in  full  swing.   So  I  became  very  actively 
engaged  in  campaigning  for  the  Scottsboro  case  and  other  things 
that  were  going  on  at  the  time.   And,  of  course,  here  in 
California  there  were  so  many  cases  at  one  time — I  think  we  had 
the  greatest  number  of  people  in  prison  in  California  for  labor 
and  left-wing  activities  of  any  place  in  the  country. 

The  Mooney — 

Yes,  Tom  Mooney  was  in  prison. 

Were  you  active  in  that? 

Yes. 

Then  let's  find  out  how  you  even  started  moving  into  this  sphere 
of  activity.   The  cooperative  movement,  for  example. 

Well,  it  was  during  the  Depression.   It  was  during  the  Depres 
sion  that  I  began  to  wonder  what  it  was  all  about;  what  was 
happening.   I  thought  at  first  that  I  was  simply  one  of  those 
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McCormick: 


Chall : 
McCormick: 


Chall : 
McCormick: 


Chall: 
McCormick: 


unlucky  people  that  every  time  you  had  a  few  hundred  dollars 
saved,  something  would  happen — a  catastrophe  in  the  family: 
a  broken  leg  or  some  illness  of  some  kind  or  something — and  it 
would  be  gone.   I  thought  that  I  just  must  be  unlucky.   Then  I 
looked  around  me  and  I  saw  that  everyone  else  had  this  same  lack 
of  luck.   So  there  must  be  something  else  working. 

I  began  to  read. 
What  did  you  begin  to  read?  And  how  did  you  get  hold  of  it? 

Going  by  a  streetcorner  one  day  I  saw  a  small  group  of  people 
on  Compton  and  Florence — little  old  ladies — and  they  were 
selling  a  paper  called  The  Western  Worker.   It  was  at  that  time 
the  organ  of  the  Communist  party.   So  I  stopped  and  listened  for 
a  moment,  but  I  was  in  a  hurry  getting  home,  so  I  just  bought 
one  of  the  papers. 

When  I  got  home  I  was  indignant  when  I  read  that  paper, 
because  the  language,  I  thought,  was  shocking.   Not  what  they 
had  to  say;  that  seemed  to  make  sense,  but  the  language  was 
very  rough.   And  the  paper  was  at  least  four  days  old,  and  I 
had  no  idea  that  there  were  papers  that  came  out  just  once  a 
week,  you  know.   So  I  thought  I  had  been  taken  on  that. 

What  do  you  mean  by  shocking  language? 

Well,  there  were  articles  from  longshoremen,  for  example,  and 
they  used  the  language  of  the  people  and  of  the  street  of  those 
days.   It  was  just  as  shocking  as  some  of  the  young  people's 
language  today  might  be,  I  suppose.   They  said,  "What  the  hell 
did  the  boss  do  that  for?"  Why,  to  read  a  thing  in  the  news 
paper  like  that  was  pretty  shocking! 

So  that  was  your  first  exposure  to  the  left. 

That  was  my  first  exposure.   Then  one  day  a  woman  came  to  my 
door.   I  never  shall  forget  her;  her  name  was  Sadie  Goldstein. 
She  was  from  clear  over  in  the  Boyle  Heights  area.   The  women 
were  working  in  the  community  trying  to  interest  people  in 
organizing  the  unemployed. 


Chall : 


Well,  I  wasn't  really  unemployed;  I  was  a  housewife, 
was  really  interested  in  what  was  going  on. 

Organizing  them  for  what? 


But  I 
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McCormick:   At  that  time  the  thing  was  to  work  for  the  Lundeen  bill,  which 
was  the  first  bill  for  social  security.   [Congressman  Earl 
Lundeen,  Minnesota] 

Chall:       National  or  state? 

McCormick:   No,  the  Lundeen  bill  was  a  national  bill.   The  way  we  did  this 
was  to  get  a  group  of  people  and  go  to  a  streetcorner .   Someone 
would  get  up  on  a  box  and  chair  the  meeting ,  and  then  introduce — 
hopefully  we  would  get  someone  who  could  speak  well.   And  you 
would  pass  out  leaflets  and  inform  them  of  the  need  for  unemploy 
ment  insurance  and  for  social  security. 

Chall:       This  was  what  you  started  out  doing? 

McCormick:    That  was  what  I  started  out  doing.   I  thought  these  communists 

were  the  strangest  people  I  ever  saw  in  my  life.  I  didn't  know, 
of  course,  at  that  time  that  they  were  all  communists.  But  they 
said  to  come  to  this  meeting,  and  when  I  got  to  the  meeting  they 
said,  "You're  speaking." 

That  was  the  first  time  I  saw  the  Red  Squad.   They  were  a 
group  of  special  police  who  wore  plain  clothes  and  were  experts 
at  beating  and  clubbing  radicals  who  dared  to  exercise  their 
right  to  speak  out  or  get  together  to  educate  the  public  about 
social  problems  and  needs.   The  Red  Squad  had  a  Lieutenant  Rudy 
Wellpot  and  a  Captain  "Red"  Hynes,  who  was  considered  the  "ace" 
Red  hunter  and  expert  on  Marxism.   He,  Hynes,  was  a  coarse, 
crude  man  who  always  appeared  at  trials  of  radicals  and  sat 
with  the  prosecutor  to  advise  him  on  matters.   I  used  to  see 
"Red"  Hynes  frequently  because  he  hung  around  a  bookie  at  a 
cigar  stand  on  First  and  Broadway.   He  had  an  office  across  the 
street  in  the  deserted  Klinger  Building  where  he  "studied" 
pamphlets  and  papers  that  he  simply  took  from  the  Radical  Book 
Store  on  Spring  Street.   He  and  his  squad  went  to  every  picket 
line  and  demonstration  in  Los  Angeles  and  even  outside  their 
jurisdiction.   They  were  a  brutal,  sadistic  group  of  men, 
despised  by  all  radicals  and  liberals  and  the  labor  movement. 
They  were  disbanded  as  a  result  of  the  recall  of  the  corrupt 
Shaw  machine  in  1938. 

I  once  served  a  subpoena  on  Hynes  and  he  was  quite  upset 
about  it.   He  and  his  squad  had  raided  the  ILD  office  and  taken 
Lillian  Goodman's  (then  ILD  secretary)  purse.   Al  Wirin  sued  and 
had  gotten  judgment  against  Hynes,  but  he  didn't  pay,  so  we  took 
him  to  court  for  recovery  of  damages.   The  Red  Squad  frequently 
raided  private  homes  and  altogether  was  a  brutal,  unlawful  squad 
of  hooligans,  and  all  of  Los  Angeles  rejoiced  when  they  were 
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McCormick:   disbanded.   Hynes  still  sold  himself  as  a  "Marxist"  specialist 
and  expert  on  "labor"  to  any  industry  that  would  hire  him.   I 
last  saw  Wellpot  in  my  community  where  he  was  trying  to  organize 
the  Policemen's  Union — I  thought  it  quite  strange  after  all  his 
background  of  union-busting  activities. 

I  said  I'd  never  done  such  a  thing  in  my  life.  But  they  took 

turns  doing  this  [speaking  at  meetings] ,  you  see,  and  then  they'd 

go  to  another  streetcorner  and  speak  there.   This  is  the  way  they 
got  out  information  to  people. 

And,  of  course,  it  was  illegal  in  those  days  to  put  out  a 
leaflet.   Los  Angeles  had  an  anti-leaflet  ordinance,  and  you 
went  to  jail  if  you  put  out  leaflets  or  got  caught  distributing 
them. 

Chall:       Is  that  right? 

McCormick:    So  the  trick  was  to  hold  your  meeting,  get  out  your  leaflets, 
and  be  gone  before  anyone  was  arrested.   [laughter] 

Chall:       My  word!   You  really  learned  things  fast. 

McCormick:    I  learned  a  lot  of  things  in  a  big  hurry!   [laughter]   And,  of 
course,  being  from  an  old  American  family,  I  thought  you  had 
your  rights  and  no  one  was  going  to  take  them  away  from  you. 
And  if  you  wanted  to  put  out  a  leaflet,  you  could  put  out  a 
leaflet;  and  if  you  wanted  to  speak  on  a  streetcorner,  you 
could  speak  on  a  streetcorner. 

I  soon  found  out  that  things  were  contrary. 

Chall:       Had  this  anti-leaflet  ordinance  been  established,  do  you  think, 
just  about  that  time? 

McCormick:    I  don't  know.   I  only  know  it  was  in  operation,  and  I  think  it 
had  probably — well,  I  shouldn't  say  even  probably,  because  I 
don't  know  how  early  it  was  on  the  books.   Of  course,  it 
wasn't  enforced  against  religious  groups  or  other  people.   But 
it  was  enforced  against  labor  and  against  some  others,  such  as 
radicals.   As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  first  time  I  heard  about 
communists  at  all  was  when  my  husband  was  working,  just  after 
my  son  was  born,  in  the  lumber  company.   He  came  home  early  one 
afternoon.   I  asked  him  how  it  happened  he  was  coming  home  so 
early.   "Well,"  he  said,  "they  had  all  of  us  go  home,  and  out 
through  the  back  gate."  He  said,  "They  said  the  communists 
were  coming." 
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McCormick:   I  asked  what  the  communists  were.   He  said,  "I  don't  know.   I 

waited  around  to  find  out,  and  all  I  saw  were  some  young  people 
that  came  out  and  were  putting  out  leaflets." 

So  this  was  the  first  thing  I  heard  about  the  Young  Communist 
activity. 

Chall:       He  didn't  bring  home  a  leaflet,  though?  He  had  just  watched 
them? 

McCormick:   No,  evidently  he  had  read  the  leaflet,  because  I  asked  him  what 
it  was  about,  and  he  said,  "Oh,  it  was  just  telling  people  that 
they  ought  to  do  something  about  getting  better  wages  and  so 
forth." 

Chall:       From  the  activities  with  the  Lundeen  bill,  then  where  did  you 
go? 

McCormick:   At  the  same  time  I  was  getting  active  in  the  International  Labor 
Defense,  and  we  were  active  in  working  on  the  Scottsboro  case, 
and  on  the  Mooney  case,  and  the  J.B.  MacNamara  case.  Well,  there 
were  so  many,  it  would  be  hard  to  mention.   The  anti-lynch  law 
that  they  were  pushing,  and  all  of  the  kinds  of  legislation  that 
were  really  needed  in  those  days  in  behalf  of  the  struggles  of 
the  black  people  and  all  of  the  working  people.   The  Bill  of 
Rights  was  mainly  on  paper  in  many  places  in  the  U.S. — and 
especially  for  workers  everywhere. 

You  see,  at  that  time,  in  Los  Angeles,  there  were  three  sets 
of  standards  for  the  unemployed.   If  you  were  black  you  got  a 
certain  amount  to  live  on;  and  if  you  were  Mexican  you  got  the 
least  of  all,  because  it  was  presumed  that  the  Mexican  people 
could  live  on  beans  and  tortillas  and  they  didn't  need  as  much 
as  either  the  blacks  or,  of  course,  the  whites.   They  were  at 
the  top;  they  got  the  highest.   There  was  a  differential  between 
the  amounts  that  were  permitted  by  county  relief. 

Chall:  This  was  the  state — 

McCormick:  That  was  the  welfare,  yes,  county  welfare. 

Chall:  You  were  all  aware  of  that,  then. 

McCormick:  Oh,  yes! 
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Joining  the  International  Labor  Defense 


Chall : 


McConnick: 


Tell  me  about  the  International  Labor  Defense. 
organization? 


What  was  this 


Chall : 
McCormick: 
Chall : 
McConnick: 
Chall : 
McCormick: 


Chall : 


It  grew  out  of  the  Sacco-Vanzetti  case.   At  the  time — I  don't 
remember  if  it  was  Sacco  or  Vanzetti  who  said,  "Only  a  million 
men  can  save  us."  There  was  a  defense  committee,  but  it  wasn't 
big  enough;  it  wasn't  broad  enough.   So  the  International  Labor 
Defense  was  formed  in  1925  out  of  some  of  the  groups  that  had 
gotten  together  on  the  Sacco-Vanzetti  case. 

It  was  very  strong  in  New  York,  of  course,  and  in  the  eastern 
area,  and  then  here  in  Los  Angeles,  because  Los  Angeles  was  the 
"great  white  spot"  in  California  where  there  wasn't  a  strong 
trade  union  movement.   So  the  International  Labor  Defense  sort 
of  filled  a  place  there,  you  know — took  up  the  struggles  of  the 
unemployed,  took  up  the  struggles  of  those  people  who  were  in 
the  first  line  of  activities. 

Were  they  organized  in  chapters? 
It  was — branches,  they  called  them. 
And  your  branch  was — 
In  my  neighborhood. 
Did  it  have  a  name? 

They  were  named  after  political  prisoners,  and  changed  from  time 
to  time.   These  were  not  large  meetings;  they  were  held  in  homes, 
and  they  were  made  up  of  maybe  a  dozen  people  in  some  instances. 
However,  in  the  Hollywood  area  they  had  maybe  a  hundred  or  two 
hundred  people;  in  the  Boyle  Heights  area  there  was  a  very  large 
branch. 

In  those  days  the  eviction  of  people  was  going  on,  you  know — 
where  people  lost  their  homes.   The  ILD  would  get  out  informa 
tion  and  raise  bail  for  people  if  they  were  arrested  during  the 
course  of  those  things.   They  were  sort  of  the  Red  Cross  of  the 
revolutionary  movement.   [laughter] 

How  were  you  organized  in  the  home?  Was  there  a  chairman  and 
officers? 
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McCormick:   Yes,  there  was  a  secretary  and  a  treasurer.   Interestingly 

enough,  the  chairmanship  was  rotated  because  it  was  not  only  an 
organization,  but  it  was  an  educational  organization  and  the 
idea  was  to  prepare  everyone  for  taking  part.   So  the  chairman 
ship  was  rotated. 

Chall:       Rotated  every  month,  or  something  of  that  sort? 

McCormick:   Yes. 

Chall:       Did  you  have  a  special  spot  in  the  organization? 

McCormick:   Well,  I  held  various  offices;  everyone  in  there  did.   At  one 
time  or  another  you  were  maybe  a  treasurer,  then  a  secretary, 
and  the  chairman  along  with  it. 

Chall:       Did  your  husband  participate? 

McCormick:   No,  he  did  not.   He  was  not  very  interested,  and  frowned  on  a 
great  deal  of  it  because  he  thought  it  was — well,  the  revolu 
tionary  movement  didn't  have  a  very  good  name,  as  you  know. 
And  to  be  a  socialist  or  a  communist  was  pretty  wild,  pretty 
far  out.   So  he  objected  to  it. 

Chall:       Did  he  feel  threatened  with  respect  to  his  own  employment? 
McCormick:    I  don't  think  that, was  a  factor. 
Chall:       Did  it  create  rifts  between  you? 

McCormick:   Yes,  yes,  it  did — namely  because  I  was  out  and  busy  and  going 
all  the  time  with  these  things. 

Chall:       How  did  the  various  branches  keep  in  touch  with  the  central 
headquarters? 

McCormick:   There  was  a  central  organization  made  up  of  the  representatives 
to  the  district  council.   It  met  downtown;  they  had  an  office 
in  downtown  Los  Angeles.   They  met  there  every  week  and  discussed 
the  affairs  of  the  organization  and  planned  activities  and  so 
forth. 

Chall:  People  from  the  different  branches? 

McCormick:  Yes,  every  branch  had  a  representative  to  the  district  council. 

Chall:  Were  you  a  representative  at  any  time? 

McCormick:  Yes. 
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Chall:       At  those  meetings  you  would  plan,  I  suppose,  what  the  branches 
might  do,  or  how  they  would  carry  out  policy? 

McCormick:   Yes,  there  was  an  international  program;  there  was  a  national 
program;  there  was  a  local  program.   It  kept  the  organization 
pretty  busy  because  on  the  international  field  they  were  busy 
supporting  the  victims — at  that  time  Hitler  had  just  come  to 
power.   They  were  active  in  supporting  the  anti-fascist  movement 
internationally.   And  here  nationally,  of  course,  the  people  in 
the  unemployed  movement  and  in  the  labor  movement,  particularly, 
because  what  labor  movement  there  was  here  in  Los  Angeles,  that 
was  beginning  to  develop,  really  had  no  apparatus  for  their  own 
defense. 

They  were  usually  new  unions  with  very  little  money  to  use 
for  themselves  if  there  were  a  strike — and  this  was  particularly 
true  of  the  agricultural  unions.   Whenever  there  was  an  agricul 
tural  strike  there  were  always  people  jailed  and  very  seldom  was 
the  agricultural  union,  whatever  union  it  was  at  that  moment, 
able  to  take  care  of  it.   So  the  ILD  did  that. 

We  raised  the  money  for  bail,  raised  the  money  for  the 
lawyers,  and  general  defense. 

Chall:       How  did  you  raise  money  when  you  were  all  pretty  poor  people? 

McCormick:   We  had  parties  all  the  time.   Our  social  life  was  completely 
taken  up  with  these  fund-raising  parties.   We  had  a  great 
variety  of  pamphlets  and  educational  material  which  we  were 
selling — pamphlets  on  just  about  everything  in  the  world;  little 
penny  pamphlets,  and  two-cent  pamphlets,  and  five-cent  pamphlets, 

Chall:       Were  those  printed  at  some  other  level,  like  the  national  level, 
and  sent  in? 

McCormick:   Yes,  they  were  printed  in  New  York  and  then  we  got  them.   There 
was  the  monthly  publication,  the  Labor  Defender,  which  was  a 
monthly  magazine.   That  contained  all  the  news  on  the  defense 
front  from  all  over  the  world  and  here  at  home — local. 

Chall:       Were  those  sold  at  meetings  and  on  streetcorners? 
McCormick:   On  streetcorners  and  door-to-door — very  busy  with  them. 
Chall:       Did  you  ever  go  out  door-to-door? 

McCormick:    I  never  missed  a  Sunday.   I  was  as  religious  about  spending  my 
Sundays  with  literature  as  I  could  be. 
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Chall:       What  did  you  do  on  Sundays? 

McCormick:   Well,  Sunday  mornings  we  would  get  together  and  have  a  roll  and 
a  cup  of  coffee  or  something,  and  then  go  out  and  go  from  door 
to  door  in  the  various  communities  with  the  Labor  Defender  and 
all  these  other  pamphlets.   And  we  had  quite  an  array  of  them. 

Chall:       What  was  the  response  like? 

McCormick:   Very  good.   Very  good.   I  don't  know  that  people  acted  on  much 
of  it,  but  they  certainly  received  it,  as  a  rule,  very  well, 
particularly  in  the  black  community  and  in  the  working  class 
areas. 

Chall:       Would  some  of  them  look  forward  to  your  coming  every  Sunday? 

McCormick:   Yes,  and  many  of  them  would  take  out  a  subscription,  sometimes, 
to  the  magazine.   But  generally  we  concentrated  on  these 
pamphlets  of  particular  interest  to  particular  people. 

Chall:       Did  you  gain  recruits  that  way,  the  same  way  Sadie  Goldstein 
recruited  you  into  the  movement? 

McCormick:   Oh,  yes,  yes,  of  course,  because  there  were  so  many  people  who 
were  suffering  there  during  the  Depression,  and  who  felt  that 
this  was  something  that  was  of  interest  to  them.  Yes,  certainly 
we  did. 


Joining  the  Cooperative  Movement 


Chall: 


McCormick: 


Chall: 


Your  primary  organizational  interest  was  with  the  ILD.   Is  that 
how  you  became  active  and  supported  the  cooperatives.   Was  it 
through  the  ILD,  or  was  it  separately? 

No,  that  was  a  completely  separate  thing.   I  was  interested  in 
the  co-ops  because  that  movement  was  growing  and  there  were 
meetings  all  over  town  held  by  various  groups.   Some  of  them 
were  centered  in  churches;  the  one  that  I  was  in  was  centered 
in  the  Methodist  church.   The  Methodist  minister  was  quite 
liberal,  and  the  church  was  used  for  all  kinds  of  community 
things .   The  people  in  the  church  were  active  supporters  of  the 
co-op  movement. 

Were  they  active  in  a  co-op,  or  how  did  they  help  the  movement? 
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McCormick:   Well,  they  helped  the  movement — actually  the  co-op  sprang  from 
their  membership,  mainly.   And  there  were  people  who  were  in 
the  Socialist  party  in  that  church.   And  there  was  a  large 
socialist  group  in  the  community.   I  went  to  a  couple  of  their 
meetings;  they  really  weren't  doing  anything — I  mean,  they 
weren't  actively  in  anything  except  the  co-op. 

Chall:       Was  this  a  grocery  co-op? 

McCormick:    It  was  a  grocery  co-op.   For  a  time  I  had  one  that  I  ran  from 
my  house.   Some  of  the  same  people — it  was  a  sort  of  a  mixture 
of  people,  some  of  them  from  that  co-op  and  some  other  people — 
neighbors,  friends,  people  who  knew  about  it.   For  instance,  we 
were  able  to  go  out  in  the  country  and  get  milk  at,  like,  twenty 
cents  a  gallon.   Then  we  could  distribute  it,  you  see,  for  the 
same  price  to  people  who  wanted  it.   That  was  a  daily  excursion 
out  to  the  dairy  district. 

The  same  for  fruits  and  vegetables — we'd  go  right  to  the 
little  farms.   At  that  time  Los  Angeles  County  was  still  largely 
agricultural,  and  you  had  only  a  few  miles  to  go  to  the  source 
of  any  produce.   And  these  people  were  also  suffering  from  the 
Depression;  they  were  very  happy  to  cooperate  with  anyone, 
[laughter] 

We  didn't  even  buy  much  of  it  because  it  was  simply  going  to 
waste;  there  was  no  sale  for  it,  and  it  was  simply  excess 
produce.   Sometimes  we  would  exchange  some  labor,  and  sometimes 
we  didn't  even  need  to  do  that.   It  was  just  that  simple. 

For  instance,  where  we  got  the  milk,  the  dairy  farmer  told 
us — he  was  a  Dutchman — "You  know,  I  don't  understand,  in  this 
country,  why  we  do  this."  He  said  that  in  the  Netherlands, 
"We  keep  a  cow  until  it's  very  old,  but  here  you  must  buy  new 
cows  every  two  years  so  they  will  produce  an  abundance  of  milk, 
and  then  the  milk  is  dumped  in  the  sewer." 

So  we  were  able  to  work  with  these  kinds  of  people  very  well. 
Chall:       There  were  cooperatives  where  they  did  exchange  labor  for  food? 

McCormick:   Yes.   I  worked  in  one  of  those  for  a  very  short  time.   It  was  a 
canning  cooperative  in  my  neighborhood,  where  they  canned 
vegetables  and  fruits.   Then  there  was  an  exchange  of  these 
products.   That  was  one  of  the  producing  co-ops.   There  were 
all  different  kinds;  it  was  very  flexible.   There  was  something 
for  everyone,  if  you  just  wanted  to  move  and  get  into  something. 
There  was  something,  some  place,  that  you  could  work. 
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Chall : 

McCormick: 
Chall : 

McCormick: 


Chall : 


McCormick: 


Chall : 


McCormick: 


Chall : 

McCormick: 
Chall : 

McCormick: 
Chall : 

McCormick: 


And  where  people  could  gain  the  benefit  of  something  which 
other  people — they  were  exchanging  their  labor  for  the  other 
products . 

Yes. 

If  you  took  milk  from  the  farmer  at  almost  no  cost,  did  you  sell 
it  here  at  a  small  cost  in  order  to — ? 

No,  at  the  same  price — at  exactly  the  same  thing.   This  was  just 
simply  one  of  the  things  that  we  did  to  make  things  available 
for  both  our  membership  and  other  people,  because  we  were  trying 
to  encourage  people  to  start  cooperative  things  everywhere. 

Generally,  you  have  to  pay  something  to  belong  to  the  co-op — 
you  become  a  shareholder  and  then  share  in  the  profit. 

Yes,  in  the  one  with  a  grocery  store — because  we  established  a 
grocery  store — we  took  a  ten-dollar  membership.  When  it 
dissolved,  in  the  middle  of  the  war  period — World  War  II — we 
returned  everybody's  initial  amount  to  them. 

That  required  some  bookkeeping,  because  you  got  back  a  certain 
percentage  of  the  so-called  profits  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
Did  you  ever  have  any  refunds? 

I  never  took  mine,  because  I  was  very  much  in  favor  of  getting 
out  more  educational  material  with  whatever  profits  we  might 
have.   I  thought  the  general  idea  of  co-ops  ought  to  be  to 
extend  the  word  [laughter] ,  more  than  having  cash  money  returned 

I  see.   These  were  based  on  what  you  would  call  the  Rochdale 
principles? 

Yes. 

Did  you  have  people  coming  out  and  teaching  you  all  the  manage 
ment  techniques  of  a  cooperative? 

There  were  people  from  co-ops  who  came  and  exchanged  ideas  and 
methods  and  so  forth,  yes. 


Has  the  cooperative  movement  grown  here? 
grocery  co-op? 


Is  there  still  a 


There  are  several  of  them.   I  joined  one  not  very  long  ago  that 
has  gone  out  of  business.   It  started  out  with  a  great  bang.   It 
was  started  in  the  model  neighborhood  area.   Then  there  was 
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McCormick:   another  one  in  the  area  of  Compton  that  called  themselves  the 
Buying  Club,  and  they  have  folded  just  recently.   So,  I  don't 
know — I  think  it's  because  of  the  general  inflation — high 
prices  and  so  forth — that  makes  it  almost  impossible  for  a 
small  group  of  people  to  really  buy  and  realize  appreciable 
savings.   It's  just  not  possible. 

Chall:       What  was  your  particular  role  in  the  co-op,  besides  going  out 
in  the  country  and  getting  milk  and  things  of  this  kind? 

McCormick:    Just  about  all.   I  was  always  one  of  those  people  who  could 
always  scrounge  around  and  find  things.   I  knew  where  there 
were  some  agricultural  fields  where  w-e  could  deal  with  the 
people,  or  knew  where  there  was  a  milk  producer  or  something 
that  we  could  go  and  deal  with.   That's  just  about  all. 

Chall:       Do  you  consider  that  you  were  one  of  the  leaders?  You  found 

things;  were  you  able  to  be  the  one  who  dealt  with  the  farmer? 

McCormick:  Yes,  in  many  instances.  But  that  wasn't  hard  to  do,  as  I  say, 
because  they  were  suffering,  too.  It  was  very  easy  to  talk  to 
people  about  the  general  problems. 


Men  in  the  ILD  and  Cooperative  Movements 


Chall:       Were  the  people  who  were  working  with  you  in  the  co-op  movement 
and  in  ILD  mainly  women  like  you? 

McCormick:  No,  they  were  mainly  men.  I  was  pretty  surprised  to  find  that 
most  of  the  revolutionary  movement,  at  least  in  the  area  where 
I  was,  was  made  up  of  foreign-born  people,  and  mainly  the  men. 
However,  in  some  other  areas  women  were  in  the  majority. 

Chall:       If  they  were  foreign-born  men,  they  generally  expected,  I  think, 
that  women  belonged  at  home.   How  did  they  look  upon  you  and 
your  activity? 

McCormick:   Well,  I  don't  think  they  thought  it  surprising;  I  think  they 
rather  expected  that  American  women  would  be  more  forward. 

Chall:       Were  you  able  to  deal  with  them  on  an  equal  basis? 
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McCormick: 


Chall : 

McCormick: 
Chall : 
McCormick: 


Chall : 
McCormick: 

Chall : 
McCormick: 
Chall : 

McCormick: 


Chall : 
McCormick: 

Chall: 


Oh,  yes,  very  well.   Of  course,  I  did  find  that  there  really 
was  a  conscious  effort  to  get  women  to  take  leadership  and  to 
be  equal  members  of  the  organization  and  to  participate  in  all 
the  discussions.   There  really  was  a  very  conscious  effort  on 
the  part  of  these  people. 

Was  that  a  part  of  the  philosophy  of  the  Communist  party  at 
that  time? 

Oh,  yes,  yes. 

And  it  wasn't  just  on  paper? 

No,  it  was  not.   I  would  say  that  more  than  any  of  the  other 
organizations,  there  was  a  real  attempt  to  involve  women.   This 
was  true  on  paper  in  the  Democratic  groups,  and  it  was  true 
about  the  black  people,  but  it  was  only  on  paper.   But  I  think 
the  communists  carried  this  out,  as  far  as  I  could  see,  much 
better  than  other  groups  did. 

So  you  never  felt  a  feeling  of  frustration  as  a  woman,  as 
against  how  you  might  have  been  treated  if  you  had  been  a  man? 

No,  I  can't  say  that — not  in  those  early  days,  no.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  I  think  there  was  every  effort  put  forth  to  help  me  to 
get  out  and  participate. 

But  you  were  one  of  the  few  women? 

Yes,  in  my  area. 

These  men  who  were  foreign  born — had  they  come  over  from — ? 

Poland.  Now,  I'm  just  talking  about  a  small  group — the  ones  in 
my  immediate  area.  They  were  from  Poland,  and  I  think  there 


may  have  been  one  person  who  was  actually  born  in  Russia, 
of  them  were  from  Poland  and  from  other  eastern  European 
countries . 


Most 


Did  they  come  with  a  social  philosophy  from  these  countries? 

Yes.   Several  of  them  were  very  intellectual — men  who  had  been 
very  active  in  the  revolutionary  movement  in  Poland  and  in 
other  places. 

So  that  in  the  depths  of  the  Depression,  they  would  say,  "Aha, 
this  is  the  way  I  always  said  it  was  going  to  be." 
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McCormick:    They  knew.   Yes,  they  knew.   They  were  people  who  had  read  a 
great  deal,  and  were  also  experts  in  their  trades. 

## 

Chall:       As  we  were  discussing,  the  men  with  whom  you  were  working  had 
come  here  committed  leftists,  or  at  least  to  social  change. 

McCormick:    Oh,  yes,  very  dedicated  people.   Some  of  the  finest  people  that 
I've  ever  met  were  those  men  who  had  been  skilled  artisans. 
One  of  them  I  remember  very  well  as  a  very  fine  furniture  maker 
who  was  also  an  intellectual.   He  had  been  very  active  in  Poland, 

Chall:       I  guess  most  of  the  people  you  met  were  nonreligious .   Were 
they  atheists? 

McCormick:    I  never  met  any  that  were  religious  or  that  claimed  any  connec 
tions  with  religion.   They  were  religious  in  the  true  sense  of 
the  word,  but  they  were  not  connected  with  any  religious  groups. 
I  think  they  were  all  Marxists — all  materialists. 


Joining  the  Democratic  Party 


Chall:       Now,  let's  see,  we're  in  the  period  of  the  thirties,  I  guess. 

At  the  same  time  I  think  you  told  me  earlier  that  you  were  also 
a  member  of  a  Democratic  club. 

McCormick:   Yes,  at  the  same  time  I  had  gotten  into  the  International  Labor 
Defense  and  was  active  in  the  Democratic  club. 

Chall:       You  were  active  in  them  simultaneously? 

McCormick:   Yes. 

Chall:       What  Democratic  club  was  this? 

McCormick:   That  was  the  Florence  Democratic  Club.   It  was  one  of  the 

largest  ones.   Yes,  one  of  the  largest  of  the  Democratic  clubs 
at  that  time.   And  very  active,  a  very  active  group. 

Chall:       Now,  was  there  more  of  a  tie-in,  let's  say?  Were  there  many 
people  besides  you  who  were  members  of  both  the  Democratic 
party  and  the  ILD? 

McCormick:   No.   Because  I  saw  that  many  of  the  communists  at  that  time 

did  not  approve  of  going  into  these  organizations.   They  felt 
that  it  was  just  another  reform  thing  that  could  end  in 
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McCormick:  nothing — no  advance  for  the  working  people.  So  therefore  many 
of  them  did  not  come  into  that,  you  see.  But  there  were  a  few 
who  did. 

Chall:       And  why  did  you? 

McCormick:   Well,  I  really  sincerely  believed  that  there  was  a  great  oppor 
tunity  to  begin  a  cooperative  society  and  here  in  California  it 
could  start  through  using  the  Democratic  party  as  the  vehicle 
through  which  you  could  get  political  power.   And  I  really 
believed  it.   As  I  say,  I  could  just  see  the  cooperative  moving 
and  eating  away  the  sands,  like  the  sands  of  the  river,  and 
eating  away  the  foundations  of  capitalism.   That  was  going  to 
do  it .   I  just  thought  that  as  soon  as  people  know  the  word,  as 
soon  as  they  hear  about  this  marvelous  thing,  there  is  nothing 
to  it — you  know,  they  will  all  come  in  and  that's  it. 

Chall:       Did  you  go  in  at  the  time  that  the  EPIC  movement  was  getting 
started,  or  had  you  been  in  before? 

McCormick:  No,  it  was  really  just  the  beginning.  It  was  the  beginning  of 
that. 

Chall:       So  that  propelled  you  into  the  Democratic  party,  or  otherwise 
you  wouldn't  have  done  it? 

McCormick:    Oh,  no,  I  had  no  feeling  for  the  Democratic  party  as  such, 

except  that  this  was  the  political  vehicle  through  which  you 
might  be  able  to  take  power. 


Joining  the  Communist  Party 


Chall : 
McCormick: 


Chall: 


Having  then  gone  into  the  Democratic  party,  what  was  your 
function? 

Well,  I  was  the  secretary  of  that  club  for  a  long  period  of  time 
and  then,  after  the  election  in  1934,  it  began,  of  course,  to 
grow  smaller  because  we'd  been  defeated.   So  I  concentrated  more 
of  my  activities  in  the  International  Labor  Defense  from  then 
on.   Then  I  joined  the  Communist  party  in  1934. 

That's  when  you  decided  that  the  Democratic  party  was  such 
that. 
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McCormick:    I  thought  it  was  not  really  going  to  take  us  to  the  great 
cooperative  society  that  I  wanted  to  see  and  I  looked  for 
something  else  that  was  going  in  that  direction.   I  thought 
the  communists  more  likely  had  the  answer.   I  began  to  read, 
of  course.   They  were  then  bringing  me  materials.   I  was 
reading  the  Western  Worker ,  had  read  Karl  Marx's  Communist 
Manifesto,  and  began  to  read  all  the  current  Marxist  materials. 

Chall:       You  had  what  would  have  been  maybe  a  two-  or  three-year  member 
ship  in  the  Democratic  club?   And  that's  all? 

McCormick:   Yes,  just  that  brief  time. 

Chall:       So  from  that  time  on  your  activities  were  with  the  Communist 
party? 

McCormick:   With  the  International  Labor  Defense  mainly  because  I  was 

asked  to  assume  a  role  of  leadership  in  the  district  office 
and  I  did.   I  accepted  that. 

Chall:       And  what  was  that?  What  did  that  entail? 

McCormick:   Well,  that  entailed  being  the  executive  director  there  of 

organizing  campaigns,  raising  funds,  and  keeping  the  organiza 
tion  going. 
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III   EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR,  INTERNATIONAL  LABOR  DEFENSE,  1937-1950 


Chall:       Well,  let's  get  into  that  experience  then.  Were  you  paid? 

McCormick:   Well,  not  really.   We  were  given  a  stipend,  an  expense  account, 
you  know,  which  sometimes  covered  and  sometimes  didn't.   Because 
we  were  a  very  poor  organization. 

Chall:       Were  you  the  main  person  in  the  office? 

McCormick:   Yes-   I  think  we  had  three  other  people  working  in  the  office  at 
that  time — a  legal  secretary,  and  someone  who  did  the  technical 
office  routine  work — typing,  etc.   These  were  mainly  volunteer 
people  who  worked  their  heads  off,  simply  for  expenses.   Julia 
Walsh  worked  many  years — a  top  legal  secretary. 

Chall:       Were  you  all  women  in  the  office? 

McCormick:   Henry  Eaton  was  there  as  a  field  secretary.   There  were  three 
women  and  then  we  drew  in  a  man  to  act  as  an  assistant  there 
because  it  was  almost  impossible  to  function  with  just  women 
doing  the  work. 

Chall:       Why  was  that? 

McCormick:   Well,  because  there  were  places  that  women  couldn't  go;  there 

were  things  that  women  couldn't  do  in  dealing  with  some  people, 
and  we  would  have  to  accommodate  those  things.   In  some  of  the 
strike  situations  a  man  could  do  certain  things  that  women 
simply  couldn't  do.   So  that's  the  way  we  functioned. 

Chall:       So  he  came  in  as  the  assistant? 

McCormick:   We  had,  yes,  an  assistant  secretary,  sometimes  called  the  field 
secretary,  in  charge  of  membership  or  field  work  or  whatever  was 
needed  at  the  time. 
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Chall : 
McCormick: 


Chall : 
McCormick: 

Chall : 
McCormick: 


Chall : 

McCormick: 
Chall : 

McCormick: 


Was  he  working  as  your  subordinate? 

Yes,  however,  I  shouldn't  have  really  said  subordinate  because 
we  operated  with  a  staff.   We  called  staff  meetings  and  every 
body  participated  in  them.   It  was  a  very  democratic  group. 
We  proceeded  during  the  week  and  then,  of  course,  had  our 
council  meeting,  which  had  the  final  say-so,  once  a  week.   It 
was  a  very  democratic  group. 

Of  course,  there  were  eternal  emergencies,  cases  coming  up 
which  I  had  to  decide — whether  or  not  we  were  going  to  partici 
pate  in  the  defense  of  that  person — because  it  maybe  came  up 
today,  and  you  couldn't  wait  for  a  council  meeting  to  discuss 
whether  or  not  you  were  going  to  handle  somebody's  defense. 
You  had  to  go  right  now,  or  you  had  to  go  and  post  bail,  and  so 
you  had  to  make  decisions  about  whether  or  not  you  were  going 
to.   That  was  my  responsibility. 


Could  you  give  me  some  idea  what  a  day  was  like? 
this  now,  about  1935  or  '36? 


What  year  was 


I  think  I  went  in  there  in  '37 — January.   I  was  there  thirteen 
years.   I  was  there  until  we  closed  the  office,  and  then  con 
tinued  the  work  out  of  my  home. 

Now,  let's  see,  you  had  a  child  then  about  nine. 

Yes,  and  meanwhile  an  aunt  had  come  out  from  the  East,  an 
elderly  woman  who  had  lost  what  she  had  through  the  stock 
market  and  whatnot  and  the  difficulties  of  '29,  and  she  came 
to  live  with  me  and  took  care  of  the  children  and  the  house, 
while  I  was  free  then  to  go  and  do. 

Now,  your  name  was  the  same  as  your  husband's — you  used  your 
married  name? 

Yes. 

Did  this  create  problems?  What  was  your  husband  thinking  of 
this — your  going  out  and  working  so  publicly  in  a  radical 
organization? 

Well,  he  really  didn't  like  it.   There  wasn't  really  much  that 
he  could  do  about  it,  I  guess,  because  I  think  I  would  have 
done  it  come  hell  or  high  water.   Later  he  began  to  become 
very  sympathetic  because  at  this  time  the  studios  were 
organizing  and  he  became  active  in  the  labor  movement  himself 
as  a  member.   He  had  a  great  deal  of  feeling  for  what  was 
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McCormick: 


Chall: 
McCormick: 


Chall : 


going  on,  and  many  times  when  there  was  a  really  dangerous 
situation — in  Imperial  Valley  on  one  occasion,  another  time 
in  Yuma — he  took  off  from  his  work  and  went  along  because  he 
felt  that  he  didn't  want  me  to  go  by  myself.   I  could  afford 
the  luxury  of  working  at  this  sort  of  thing  because  he  did 
have  a  job,  so  that  made  it  possible  for  me  to  do  so. 

And  you  also  had  someone  you  trusted  in  the  home. 

Yes.   So  it  made  it  pretty  secure.   But  at  that  time  the  women 
who  were  in  the  party  were  just  excellent. 

I  can  remember  one  schoolteacher  who  used  to  come  and  she'd 
say,  "You  ought  to  go  to  this  conference.   It  would  do  good  for 
you  to  go."  And  I'd  say,  "Well,  I  can't  because  of  the 
children."  "Well,  I  will  stay  with  them,"  or  "I  will  get 
someone  who  will  stay."   They  were  wonderful  about  trying  to 
get  other  young  women  into  activities  and  supporting  them  in 
that  way,  you  see,  of  helping  out.   They  were  really  very, 
very  fine. 

I  would  like  to  know  about  some  of  the  major,  and  also  some  of 
the  ordinary  day-to-day,  activities  that  would  go  on  in  this 
office. 


Defending  Leafleters,  Demonstrators,  Aliens,  and  Anti-Fascists 


McCormick: 


Chall : 
McCormick: 


Chall : 


When  the  door  opened  in  the  morning,  you  usually  had  to  check 
the  local  jail  because  you  were  most  apt  to  find  that  there 
were  several  people  in  there  who  were  in  for  leaflet  distribu 
tion  or  for  something.   Usually  that  was  it,  violation  of  the 
leaflet  ordinance. 

What  kind  of  bail  would  have  to  be  posted  for  those  people? 

Well,  it  depended  so  many  times  on  the  judge.   If  you  got  a  hold 
of  one  of  the  judges  who  hated  all  radicals  and  who  hated  people 
in  general,  you  might  have  to  post  several  hundred  dollars.   If 
you  got  a  hold  of  one  who  didn't,  who  was  a  little  more  liberal, 
you  might  have  to  post  $100.   It  depended. 

And  would  they  ultimately  be  tried? 
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McCormick:   Yes,  they  certainly  were.   We  would  be  at  a  hearing.   This  was 
also  the  job  of  the  organization — to  mobilize  people  to  go  to 
the  trial,  to  put  out  publicity  about  it,  and  to  carry  on  the 
defense. 

Chall:       What  did  you  do  about  lawyers? 

McCormick:   We  had  a  group  of  lawyers  headed  by  Leo  Gallagher,  who  was  the 

former  dean  of  the  Southwest  Law  School,  who  was,  I  suppose,  the 
leading  person  in  civil  liberties  in  Los  Angeles.   Then  there 
were  others  like  Al  Wirin  of  the  ACLU;  and  there  was  Grover 
Johnson,  who  came  into  civil  rights  work;  and  there  were  a 
number  of  other — Jack  Frankel — young  lawyers,  many  of  whom 
would  just  simply  take  one  of  these  cases  along  with  what  else 
he  was  doing  as  his  contribution  to  the  general  thing  on  civil 
rights. 

Chall:       I  see.   At  that  time — this  was  in  the  thirties — they  were 
willing  to  assume  this  responsibility? 

McCormick:   Yes.   There  were  some  who  were  brave  enough.   There  weren't 

enough.   There  never  were  enough.   But  there  were  many  of  them, 
very  fine  young  men,  who  would  take  one  of  the  cases.   There 
were  Sam  Houston  Allen  and  Allan  Carson  and  later  Selma  Bachelis. 
There  were  Jim  Legallez  in  San  Bernardino,  Alfred  Blaisdell  of 
Calexico  in  Imperial  Valley,  George  Shibley  of  Long  Beach,  and 
Mr.  Henderson,  a  blind  attorney,  of  Bakersfield.   They  were 
extremely  courageous  people  who  gave  of  their  time  and  abilities 
and  support  in  the  cause  of  civil  and  human  rights.   I  don't 
know  what  we  would  have  done  without  them. 

Chall:       This  would  be  just  a  contribution,  since  you  couldn't  pay  them? 

McCormick:   Well,  no,  we  tried  to.  We  tried  to  pay  them,  but,  of  course, 

it  never  was  what  the  case  was  worth.   But  we  did  raise  funds 

for  the  defense  and  tried  to  do  as  well  as  we  could  by  the 
lawyers,  of  course. 

Chall:  Did  some  of  your  people  actually  go  to  jail? 

McCormick:  Oh,  yes.   That  was  a  common  occurrence. 

Chall:  Just  for  leaflet  distribution? 

McCormick:  Just  for  leaflet  distribution,  yes. 

Chall:  How  long  would  they  stay  in  jail? 
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12"   3.    2'v/ay. 
Los   Angelas 


Dear  la  Rua  : 

Thought   you  mijht   be    interested   to   know  outcome   of 
the   bat-ery  charge   against   Ka-.c2.ns  .      I    dispensed    .viiii  =    jury   and 
tried    the   case    ce;'ore   justice     -klckizer. 


Complaining  wi-ness  had  one  ot  .er  wi-ness:  we  had 

^  a      ',•>->!'>*      —  «      •"»  •*»  .  /• 

C       fal  w  %4  J>          w  w         '^  ~  J    } 


+*  '•'•/-i   1**  Q  Q  -i  r~*  ^  o   ^  '-^  o   "i  p  -^  o  -,n  r?  n  ••*»  •*•       !^  o  q  p   t1  o  n  V   c  "•"  P,  s  •  •*" 

W  *'  U    M  G  O  i  ^  w  3    w  *—  '«   M  Q  ^  Q  fc*  U  Ck  •*  W  •         -  .1.  -^  -    www.h   Gw  w  W  U  V 


•  i  4*     a^H     AT      —  H  i  ^  ^     riA~^'"*|*^'if-i'7"     *  */  o  ^      cjr*'*f'T'i'^^-3^ 
t.i  w      CS11U       J  J.         •  x*  J.  U  fci     wi  9*  Q  •  -  -  c&U  O      *>oL9      AU  QU  J»  v  wCV4  • 

My  v/itr.eases  were  terrible.   I  \7a£  scared  stiff  of 
a  conviction,  but  I  argued  ^:y  head  off  on  the  subject  of  curd  en 
of  proof,  reasonable  doubt,  etc. 

IIo'.v,  the  T?A  officials  are  r^  luct-i.it  to  out  Tony 
baoi  at  -"ork.   The  "Tor  leers'  Alliance  grievance  committee  has 
taken  u?  thr  case.   The  '.V?A  officials  told  ther_  to  get  a  statement 
fro~  ne  of  the  judge's  remarks  in  passing  judgment.  I  refused,  - 
told  Ted  LaRue,  chairman  of  the  grievance  covrj-ittee  ,  to  tell  those 
monkeys  that  the  case  was  tried  once,  vrhich  is  enough. 

However,  I  did  nake  an  affidavit  to  the  statement  .-:ade 
in  court  after  conclusion  of  the  trial,  by  complaining  '.vitness. 
The  jud^e  su.rgested  that  he  and  Harans  shake  hands  and  "forget  it". 
In  that  connection,  oteele,  the  complaining  -vitness,  told  the  judge 
"I  never  intended  to  press  this  case  in  the  first  place;  the  only 
reason  I  made  the  charge  was  to  get  Hasans  off  the  job",  or  v/ords 
to  that  effect.    He  also  said  the  same  thing  to  me  Before  trial, 
and  I  sent  him  to  the  D.A.  to  have  the  case  aisrissed  Before  trial, 
but  it  didn't  '"ork.   As  it  turned  out,  I'm  glad  it  was  tried 
instesd  of  being  dismissed,  for  now  the  record  as  to  Tony  is  clear. 

Don't  get  me  wrong,-  I  know  thst  ;1C  .  i=  totally 

inadequate  as  3.  fee  in  ?.  case  of  this  .rind,  ~ut  I  also  understand 
that  the  ILD  is  not  affluent,-  hence  the  modest  request.   As  it 
turned  out,  I  did  not  handle  the  matter  o.s  an  ILD  case,  so  that's 
out.   Further,  I'll  not  get  a  dime  from  Tony. 

I  dropped  in  to  say  "Hello"  tne  other  day,  cut  was 
unfortunate  in  not  seeing  you.   I  guess  the  ,-rirl  -.-;-ive  you  :.:y  ..ard. 

Jlind  regards  p.nd  best  •.•'ishes, 


ours    very   truly, 


-.'.-*, 


C'..?v?£%ij 

*  ^'-"Z&: 


•-..* 


Ca  Teoroary  11,  1339,  about  2i3C  in  the  afteraoos,  2ri  Carrol  Z.  Peirce,  72  years 
of  ege^  was  accosted  "by-;  Police  Officer  B*  Z*  Sins^  Badge  So»  2122 »'  oa  Pacific 


vv  , 

.  :;-.^Kr*:£j^j^  /'V-'  -:"'-'-;"^^^';  fe  -'^i 

^  le-.aske<t;5r*  Pe£rc«-.«fiat»  !»--»«»  dolny  wl-th  sose-  yell  car  paper*  Sir.  ?eirc«  bad  andc 
.;Ma;  arm*   "2r.  ?elrc*  told  Mm  that,  -thejr'veore  iavltattona  to  a  tlrthdaj  party  for-. 
hiaselfi     Officer-  Sia»  told  hl»  that  he  had  feeezr  Irryisg  to  catch  him  for  «ome  tlau 
and  that  be  was  now  muter  arreat.  for-'  dla^ri^itlag-.  hand-bills  sithoat  a 


. 
-^-      ¥r»  Peirc«  adnltte^  thfft^h*  had  "been  giving  oat  furitatlona  to  hjs  part/,  and  he- 


did  cot  "believe  this  to-."be  a~  Tiolation-  of  the  lawwv  Officer  Sine  enrsed  ^r 
and  told  M"  that  tf  it  ««re  not  for  hi*  age^  .be,  Officer  Slas,  »otild  give  hia  a  . 
"beating-  "Tsecaase  he-  hated.  Cocsiaaiats"*  •''.^•^^^'^^'••^^  r-  '•;.•  '.        ••-.-'  _.-'^,^.:^*' 


Xr»  -Peirce  was  taken  ti>.  San.  Pedro  Jail"  and'  fcoofent  OH  «t  charge  of  districting   |:\ 

hand-^ills  withoat  a  license*  .-His  personal  effects  were  taken  fron.  bla»  inclod—- 
!'  Ing-  an  address  "book*;  a^lJOQk  oT  raffle  ticket*,'  :T  morie  tickets*,  and-  a  note  "book  , 

on  -which  Xrv  .Peirce  had  writtea  .the  -tedge  'jtumoer  of  „  .the  arresting-  officer  and  -^f'^ 
-  his"  partner  •>-.  The  officer1  then  ..took  hfff  glasses';  ftom  hint  and  told  him  that  he..f*V 

wWR-AolBR'^ikia  so  tha-tvther.:otll«t;prista»rs  would  "beet  hiat  upi,v  -..  ->S;  kx*  "  •  '*.~.--^d'.  ''' 

*--  •ix'"t  --","~ii'—  i'-  ;!-.^>,  -i*'-*  ••-••"*-i-.w"  ^'i'^;"  .'  ,"?<?"-'^J?."-'J*"  •**••»;'  '-"X^*   -r^'v,  .-<  i1^1  ."•?•'*;  r-r-  "."-•.'."  ••.-',.       -    •—••.      •'.';;>•"'•  •<-"..*.-•"*•"»-•'>>-  iV.-^V;- 
5r--<"  —  '^'•••>^r^'>-:^""^^i*f^^^^;  •;.-.-•-•:  -•   -.•--..  _-.>.,j.-c.v--" 

ifter  friends  had  pat  o^  "bail'for:'fe»  ?eirce',a»4  he  was-  leaving  the  jail,  he  ask» 
;for  the  return  _of  his  property^  V'Hxe;  of  fleer  refused  to-  give  him  his  address  "book 
the  raffle,  tickets,  the.aorie-  tickets,  'and  retarned  the  note  "book  after-  tearing  t! 
off«-.v  These  articles  are'  still-in,  'the  hands.  o5  the  Sen  Pedro  Police  Depart- 

"--•     -     .     '  -:'     -,---.   :>•    •    '  --^--i.'  -•<  ^••.•..-•ii-,j;-  iTti-.t'..^'  •-;*>,'.••  r**  ••  -  '.j-  -•.:  isvf'"'     -"•-..'•-  .  •  "•  --1--  -         ..       .'-     -  _.    , 

;^^T  -vh®:^  va^S^ 

..  -•-  -.-  .  •  'O^-"«-.   -  .      .;;  •      -*     • 

incident  is  onlj  one  fis  &  long  series  of  persecatlons  aad  discriainations  .-_. 
jircctlced  on  sospected  radicals  la  the.  San.  Pedro  Area   ay  Los  Angeles  Police  of— 
S«p««i<ed  protest*  have  neenjaade  a^iinst  San  Pedro  officers,  for  their;-,-'-. 
practiced,  on  persons  la'their  castod7v-";;'^'-v'  'ir-^-^-~-  '•"''-  ::'-^J   -  '^  '"C';l  . 

'    "      *  '"  '  '" 


-.  .         .  .  ...  -   ..  .  •..  ..  ~ 

in.  order  that  sach  things  will  not  ha-ppen  IB  ths'  futnxe^'Ve  esk  that  Officer 
'Si#s»  who  arrested  2r»  Peiree,  "be  dismissed  frcnx  the  force,  as  onflt  .to  carry 
the  duties  of  a'  police  officer.;:  '*>-i  '-..-\,--  ~  ^Z'J^s^'**  •'•.'•  ~      --  ;'-      -  •'--.  ,.;; 

"        ~  '  " 


P^.  Attached  is  a  copy  of  the-;  ''i^^;^:lv3espectfu.lly-yocrs^  ' -: 
invJbtlon  which  Kr»  Peiree  lu&J'».*'~-':£%  vV; '>»•"•  '^'v%'---  -::*.^''  •--%-    .  • 
fi\      wben  arrested.    -.••";•.-' •--•>.-"     ••    '  -'O^ .C;:"^''  'r" ''""*'  '     v""'-.''"-    '  ;''  ':v:^: 


.  ^.-  

«--.\         _;":••    r/v;."-      ..-"-v'fC  r-*" '""%"-••    ••:-''  •""'.  -r.V-  ^  -.••-•MaBiw  ScCoraick,  Execative  Secretary 
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'LiL/i<^<^  "    "       (j~^^  '''•&. 

In  the  Municipal  Court,  City  of  Los  Angeles 

COUNTY  OF  LOS  ANGELES,  STATE  OF  CALIFORNL1        " 


PlaintiS, 


VB. 


No. 


SUBPOENA 


Defendant. 


THE  PEOPLE  OF  THE  STATE  OF  CALIFORNIA  SEND  GREETING  TO 


y^/?/z^    i/J^y  *jrf^JLtf%j/>  — 
L(tf&'    ^^/wJe^-SfiL 


'JUS- 


0  f 


WE  COMMAND  YOU  that  you  appear  and  attend  a  session  of  the.  above  entitled  Court  to  be 

>f  .£// 


held  in  Division 
located  at 
on  the — 


ivision-^-a 
' 


Rniiriirg 


t  and  there  to  testify  on  the  part  of  th <•  /^ -^/^.^r/Jx^-^ •/ ' "  the  above  entitled  action,  now 
pending  before,  said  Court,  and  for  &  failure  \p  attend  you  will  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  contempt  of 
Court,  and  liable  to  pay  all  damage  sustained  thereby  by  the  party  aggrieved  and  forfeit  one 
hundred  dollars  in  addition  thereto-  -  ,  -  - 

Witness  the  Honorable  Presiding  Judge  of  the  Municipal  Court,  City  of  Los  Angeles,  County  of 

Los  Angeles,  State  of  California,  attested  by  my  hand  and  the  seal  of  said  Court  this jL-Llte-t. 

day  ot-JJ^_  CM.  ''••/I/- ,  193y 


(Seal) 


eputy. 
H.L.  SHAFFER  -— • 
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McCormick:   Well,  sometimes  they'd  get  a  ten-day  sentence  and  sometimes  it 
would  be  thirty  days.   Of  course,  there  were  demonstrations 
going  on  at  the  same  time  by  the  unemployed  movement  before  the 
county  charity  department  demanding  help  and  relief. 

I  remember  one  group  that  was  given  a  year's  sentence.   Some 
of  these  young  people  had  gone  to  the  Olympics  that  were  held 
in  Los  Angeles  [1932] .   At  an  intermission,  three  or  four  of 
them  jumped  out  onto  the  track  with  signs  on  their  backs  "Free 
Tom  Mooney,"  and  ran  around  the  track.   They  were  given  a  year's 
imprisonment — a  year  in  jail.   I  won't  say  prison  because  a  year 
was  the  maximum  for  the  misdemeanor. 

Then  there  were  those  who  were  arrested  for  a  demonstration 
in  front  of  the  county  charities  where  they  had  a  delegation 
going  up.   As  the  delegation  went  up  to  see  the  people,  they 
were  met  by  the  Red  Squad — at  that  time  like  the  SWAT  team  they 
have  now.   They  beat  and  clubbed  them,  then  arrested  a  number 
of  them.   Those  people  got  a  year  in  jail. 

So,  you  see,  we  had  always  a  number  of  people  in  jail  and  in 
addition  to  that  we  were  raising  funds,  supplying  prison  relief 
and  helping  the  families  of  those  who  were  in  San  Quentin.   I've 
forgotten  now,  but  there  were  over  twenty  who  were  in  San 
Quentin  at  one  time.   They  were  arrested  under  the  Criminal 
Syndicalism  Law.   Although  they  were  subsequently,  on  appeal, 
freed,  they  actually  spent  their  year  in  San  Quentin  and  some 
of  them  more. 

Then  there  were,  of  course,  the  deportations  of  the  foreign 
born  and  we  were  very  active  in  that.   If  you  recall,  in  1931, 
I  think,  there  were  seventy-one  thousand  Mexicans  shipped  back 
across  the  border.   These  were  people  who  had  come  here  to  work 
on  the  railroads,  work  in  agriculture,  and  as  soon  as  the 
Depression  began  to  deepen  they  [Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service,  INS]  simply  just  loaded  them  into  wagons  and  shoved 
them  back  across  the  border.   So  we  tried  to  help  those  people. 
In  some  cases  we  were  very  successful  and  in  the  main  we  were 
not  because  they  did  shove  them  back. 

Then  there  were  the  political  deportees.   People  who  had 
come  here  from — some  of  them  were  Russian  born;  some  of  them 
were  Chinese.   There  were  people  from  various  parts  of  the 
world,  from  Bulgaria,  I  remember — other  places — who  were  held 
for  deportation  as  members  of  the  Communist  party  or  who  had 
been  picked  up  in  various  raids — the  old  Palmer  raids  still  had 
those  repercussions,  you  know.   There  were  people  who  had  been 
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McCormick:    arrested  during  those,  and  who  might  be  arrested  on  a 

misdemeanor  of  some  kind,  and  who  were  then  subject  for 
deportation,  and  we  would  have  to  defend  them. 

So  there  was  so  much  to  do  in  all  these  cases.   In  addition, 
we  were  raising  f-onds  for  the  anti-fascist  movement  in  Europe. 
We  sent  Leo  Gallagher  to  Europe,  to  Germany,  to  defend  the 
young  man  who  was  charged  with  the  Reichstag  fire. 

Chall:       Oh,  did  you? 

McCormick:    He  was  kicked  out  of  Germany,  of  course. 

Chall:       I'm  surprised  that  you  could  do  that. 

McCormick:   Well,  in  the  beginning,  you  see,  there  was  the  feeling  on  the 
part  of  many  people  that  fascism  would  change  somewhat,  and 
that  there  were  still  democratic  rights  to  be  had,  and  that 
you  could  still  carry  on  defense  in  the  courts,  and  that  you 
could  fight  fascism  in  the  courts  there.   I  think  the  Reichstag 
fire  trial  just  about  proved  it  that  it  wasn't  possible  to  do 
that. 

But  there  were  people  imprisoned — so  many  of  the  people  who 
today  are  holding  leading  positions  in  some  of  the  European 
countries  were  in  those  days  in  the  prisons  of  their  country 
for  their  revolutionary  activities.   We  raised  money  for  inter 
national  cases  as  well  as  the  things  that  were  going  on  here. 
Of  course,  the  Scottsboro  case  was  going  on  and  that  was  a 
very  big  case.   It  took  a  great  deal  of  time,  and  money,  and 
energy  of  everybody. 

Chall:       It  sounds  as  if  you  were  busy  all  the  time. 

McCormick:   All  the  time;  there  was  never  a  dull  moment.   {laughter] 


Defending  Agricultural  Workers 


Chall:       You  talked  at  one  time  about  the  Imperial  Valley.   Did  you 
actually  work  with  the  labor  organizers?   Those  were  the 
cotton  strikes  primarily — in  '36,  '37. 

McCormick:   Yes,  I  went  to  Imperial  Valley  and  to  Yuma,  mainly,  which  was 
where  the  lettuce  strikes  were  centered  then.   That  was  also 
during  the  Depression,  so  there  were  great  numbers  of  people 
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McCormick: 


Chall: 
McCormick: 
Chall: 
McCormick: 


Chall: 
McCormick: 


coming  in  from  Oklahoma  and  Arkansas  who  were  stranded  there  in 
that  area.   Of  course,  the  growers  took  advantage  of  it  to  pay 
practically  nothing  to  the  people  who  worked  in  the  fields. 
When  there  were  strikes,  we  went  wherever  they  were,  and  tried 
to  help — raise  money  to  get  people  out  on  bail,  furnish  lawyers. 

Were  you  working  in  cooperation  with  the  International  Cannery 
and  Agricultural  Workers  Union? 

Yes,  the  old  UCAWU,  the  United  Cannery  and  Agricultural  Workers 
Union.   Yes,  of  course. 


Did  you  work  in  concert  with  them? 
or  did  you  just  defend  them? 


Were  you  planning  together, 


Chall: 


Not  really.   We  were  concerned  mainly  with  the  defense.   However, 
we  did  meet  with  them,  and  necessarily,  because  you  had  to  plan 
the  defense.   In  some  instances,  you  might  find  that  you 
couldn't  possibly  raise  enough  bail. 

I  remember  one  case  in  Bakersfield  where  we  couldn't  possibly 
raise  enough  bail  and  so  we  simply  raised  the  strategy  of 
letting  them  fill  the  jails  and  carrying  it  on  from  there.   That 
wasn't  too  successful  either,  I  might  add.   So  to  that  extent, 
you  did  meet  and  outline  defense,  which,  of  course,  you  had  to 
since  the  membership  of  the  union  were  involved. 

When  they  would  plan  these  major  strikes? 

Usually  what  happened  in  the  agricultural  fields  was  that  it 
was  largely  unorganized.   In  those  days  what  would  happen  was 
that  great  numbers  of  people  would  come  out  from  these  depressed 
areas  in  Oklahoma  and  Arkansas  looking  for  something  better. 
They  would  land  in  the  agricultural  fields,  either  in  response 
to  a  leaflet  put  out  by  the  labor  contractors,  or  whoever,  and 
they  would  find  themselves  in  an  area  where  they  needed  cotton 
pickers.   Only  there  were  three  times  as  many  people  there  as 
were  needed.   In  that  event  wages  could  go  down  to  25c  a 
hundred  for  picking  cotton.   Now,  the  excess  people  would  go  on 
strike — what  they  called  going  on  strike.   However,  many  times 
they  really  knew  nothing  about  union  activities ,  nothing  about 
it  at  all.   They  were  simply  people  in  their  misery  who  got 
together  and  said,  "We're  striking." 

It  was  hard  to  withhold  your  labor  when  it  wasn't  even  being 
asked  for. 


McCormick:    Yes,  that  was  the  whole  point. 


SOU! "«  ill 


La  Rue  McCormick  bailing  out  strikers  in  Runnymeade  strike, 
Pasadena,  California  1939.  Agricultural  workers  (CIO)  from  the 
Runnymeade  Egg  Farm  arrested  for  picketing  home  of  the  farm's 
owner  in  Pasadena. 


Strikers'  camp  at  Corcoran,  California — October  23,  1939 
Photo:  Merritt  Butler,  People's  World 
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International  Labor  Defense 
Equal  Justice  Autumn,  1940 


LABOR 
in  the 
COURTS 


Know  your  RIGHTS 
And  Assert  Them 


The  following  suffestiani  for  persons  arrested 
for  tabor  c  r  political  activity  have  been  pre 
pared  for  u  in  HEW  TORK  CUT  by  the  New 
York  Legal  Staff  of  the  International  Labor 
Dffenie.  Similar  material  can  be  prepared  in 
at  he  cities  and  stales,  consulting  local  counsel 
on  changes  which  should  be  made  in  the  light 
of  state  ana  local  ordinances  and  court  proced 
ure.  ANr  ORGANIZATION  is  at  liberty  to  ust 
this  material. 


Every  American  worker  should  try  to  remember 
a  few  practical  points  about  the  law  and  the  courts. 
Thii  It  true  even  if  one  may  never  have  occasion 

to  make  use  of  them. 

• 

ARREST 

1.  Any  person  may  be  arrested  by  a  police  offi 
cer  for  a  crime  committed  in  the  officer's  presence. 
If  a  police  officer  attempts  to  arrest  one  for  a  crime 
not  committed  in  his  presence,  he  must  have  a  war 
rant  of  arrest. 


authorities  until  he  has  seen  his  lawyer.  This  ii  a 
legal  right  of  which  no  person  can  be  deprived.  One 
should  insist  upon  his  rights  and  not  yield  to  threats, 
no  matter  by  whom  made. 

Therefore,  one  who  is  under  arrest,  having  given 
his  name  and  address  to  the  authorities,  should  de 
mand  his  right  to  sec  his  lawyer  or  his  friends 
through  whom  he  might  obtain  the  services  of  a. 
lawyer.  lie  should  make  no  statement  whatsoever 
or  enter  into  any  conversation  with  any  police  officer 
or  any  other  official  concerning  the  charge  upon 
which  he  was  arrested,  or  concerning  any  other 
matter. 

5.  A    person    under   arrest  -is    entitled,    while    in 
the   police    station,    to    three    telephone   calls    free   of 
charge,  and  to  as  many  others  as  he  may  see  fit   to 
make   upon   paying   for   them.  These   telephone   calls 
should  be  used  by  him  to  get  in  touch  witli  his  law 
yer  or  with  his  friends. 

A   person   under  arrest   is   also   entitled    to   get   in 
touch  with  his  lawyer  or  friends  by  letter,  and   for 
that  purpose  a  stamped  envelope  must  be  given  him 
•upon   request. 

6.  After  being   booked  in   the   police   station,   the 
person    under    arrest    must    be    taken    without    delay 
before  a  magistrate   (judge). 

In  this  case  it  is  well  to  remember  that  in  the 
City  of  New  York,  there  are  night  courts  as  well 
as  day  courts.  Anyone  arrested  between  the  hours  of 
3:00  or  3:30  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  and  10:00 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  but  before  3:00  o'clock  of 
any  afternoon  must  be  taken  between  those  hours 
to  a  day  court. 


WHEN  YOU  ARE  IN  COURT 


2.  A  wairant  of  arrest  a  a  document  which 
names  the  pcrsor  to  be  arrested,  the  crime  with 
which  he  is  charged,  the  date  when  and  the  plnce 
where  the  crime  was  committed,  etc.  Above  all  a 
warrant  of  arrest  must  bear  the  signature  of  a  judge 
and  the  sea!  of  the  court  from  which  it  is  issued. 

One  who  is  abcut  to  be  arrested  under  a  warrant 
of  arrest  is  entitled  to  see  the  warrant.  The  police 
officer  or  other  official  must  show  the  warrant  to 
such  person  upon  request.  The  official  must  also,  if 


1.  While    waiting    in    the    detention    pen    of    the 
Courthouse    for   hi>   case    to   be    called,    the    accused 
person    is   entitled    to   communique   with    his    la.vyi-r 
or  frien'ls.  Unless  he  has  already  don-    so  liy  a  till-  - 
phone  call  made  at  the  police  station,  it  is  advisal>V 
that    he    should    make    full    use   of    this    opportunity. 
For   this   purpose   he   is   entitled    to   make   ONE   tele 
phone  call  free  of  charge  and  as  many  others  as  he 
may  see  fit  to  make  upon  pa-ing  for  them. 

2.  Should   he   be   unable   to   reach   his   lawyer  or 
his    friends    by    the    time    hi     case    is    called    by    the 
Court  Clerk,  it  is  important  lo  know  something  about 


MJTWM      i  «*(*•«**«       i  lie     Uill(.lUi      Hnin      *U5O,      II  /       »          i  ,.  /  U  \ 

requested,   exhibit    his   badge   showing   that   he   ii   an       ;*/,  P  g:  (t>)   ^journmi-iA  i.f  the  trial;  and   (c) 

officer  of  tlie  law. 


.     ., 
bail. 


3.  A    person    v  ho    is    arrested    must    be    taken    at 
once    to    the    neaiest    police    station    to    be    booked. 
Booking    means    tl  at    an    official    record    is    made    of 
llie   arrest. 

4.  A    person    who   is    booked   in    a    police   station 
should  give  his  name  and  address  to  the  authorities, 
and^no  more.  He   is  not  required   to  give  any  infor 
mation    or    make    any    statement    whatsoever    to    the 


(a)  pleading:  When  the  iiftuscd  person  ii  called 
before  the  judge,  a  complaint  must  be  read  to  him. 
This  is  a  document  which  must  state  the  nature 
of  the  crime  with  which  he  is  charged  and  the  time 
and  place  where  it  was  committed.  He  will  then  br 
asked  to  plead  to  the  charges,  that  is,  whether  he  is 
guilty  or  not  guilty.  By  pleading  guilty,  the  accused 
waives  a  trial;  his  case  is  over  except  for  the  pun 
ishment  which  the  Court  will  impose  upon  him.  If  he 
wants  a  trial,  he  should  always  plead  not  guilty. 
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It  is  customary  to  plead  not  tuilt)-  in  all  cases 
where  the  accused  has  had  no  opportunity  to  see 
his  lawyer.  By  pleading  not  fuilty  he  preserves  all 
his  rights. 

(b)  adjournment:    It    is    not    advisr-.ble    to    stand 
trial  without  having   one's   lawyer   or  one's  witnesses 
in   court.    Every   person  'accused    of   a    crime    is    en 
titled  to  an  opportunity  to  obtain  a  lawyer  and  wit 
nesses.  For  this  reason,  he  must  be  given  a  postpone 
ment    of    the    trial    upon    his    asking    for    it.    This    is 
called  an  adjournment  of  the  trial. 

Do  not  ever  fo  to  trial  without  four  lawyer  or 
witnesses  being  in  court. 

(c)  bail:    Pending  trial,  one  who  is  chiiged  with 
a  crime  is  entitled   to   his  liberty,   that  is   to  be   re 
leased  on  bail.  By  bail  is  meant  that  the  accused  per 
son   or   somebody   in   his   behalf,   deposits   a    sum   of 
money  in  an  amount  fixed  by  the  Court,  or  deposits 
a  bond,  or  puts  up  real  estate,  as  security  that  he  will 
be   present   in   Court   on    the    day   of   trial.    But,   nnd 
this  is  very  important,  one  who  is  accused  of  a  crime 
has  a  right  to  ask  the  Court  that  he  be  released  on 
his   own   recognizance,    that   is,   in    his  own    custody, 
on  his  word  that  he  will  be  present   in  court  on  the 
day    of    trial.    This    is    particularly    true    where    the 
charge  is  a  trivial  one.  In  stating  to  the  Court  your 
reasons  why  you  should  be  released  in  your  own  cus 
tody,   one    should    mention    this    fact    to    the    Court, 
and  point  out  to  the  Court,  if  it  is  a  fact,  that  he 
is  a  responsible  citizen;  that  he  is  a  family  man;  a 
resident  of  the  City  of  New  York   for  many  years; 
a  member  of  a  trade  union  or  of  any  other  responsi 
ble    organization;    and    anything    else    which    might 
show  that  he  is  a  responsible  individual. 

If  despite  all  argument,  the  Court  should  insist  on 
fixing  bail,  one  should  then  urge  that  the  amount  of 
the  bail  should  be  low,  and  that  is  to  say,  consistent 
with  one's  means,  etc. 

On  this  occasion  and  for  this  purpose  only  be  your 
own  lawyer.  Argue  with  dignity,  pcrsuasivene>«  and 
effect. 


THE  BILL  OF  RIGHTS 

The  Bill  of  Rights  which  is  a  part  of  the  United 
States  Constitution,  guarantees  to  every  person  cer 
tain  rights,  among  them,  freedom  of  speech,  free 
dom  of  the  press,  security  of  one's  person  and  home. 

Freedom  of  Sffech:  This  means  more  than  the 
mere  right  to  express  an  opinion  freely.  It  includes 
the  right  to  picket,  the  right  to  hold  puMic  meet 
ings,  etc.  It  is  well  to  know  that  a  public  meeting 
may  be  held  in  the  City  of  New  York  without  a 
permit  therefor  from  the  police  or  any  other  author 
ities.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  you  arc  holding  a 
lawful  public  meeting,  and  some  person  without  au 
thority  disturbs  the  meeting,  you  are  entitled  to  have 
him  arrested. 

Freedom  of  the  Preti:  This  includes  one's  right  to 
inform  the  public  about  political,  social  or  economic 
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matters  through  the  distii'oution  of  leaflets  and  hand 
bills,  or  any  other  literature. 

Search  Warrants:  It  is  the  I.T.V  of  the  I  and  thit  no 
man's  home  sh:i!l  br  vi'iieil  :>t;^inst  his  will  bv  any 
public  officer,  be  he  a  polio-  (.fEcer,  detective,  immi 
gration  inspector,  or  any  oilier  official,  for  any  pur 
pose  whatsoever,  cxcrpt  when  in  poss-r-sior.  cf  i 
search  warrant.  \  search  warrant  is  a  document  whj;  h 
describes  with  dcfin::-':-.??-.  the  premises  to  be 
irnrvhr.d,  and  thr  pn|><-!>  »T  i-fi'ccli  to  be  taiien  away. 
It  must  be  signed  l>y  u  JuiUw  and  WW*t  b*&r  Ifi*1  '•>••• 
of  a  court  of  law.  Upon  demand,  the  ornirar  execut 
ing  the  search  wmrnnt  must  exhibit  it.  Upon  demand 
he  must  also  exhibit  his  br.dg-  showing  that  he  is 
an  officer  of  the  law.  The  search  warrant  is  the  limit 
of  the  officer's  authority.  It  is  wise  to  dcrr.ir.d  li-.at 
the  officer  show  his  authority  and  exhibit  the  search 
warrant  since  only  those  premises  which  are  specifi 
cally  described  in  the  search  warrant  may  be  searched 
and  no  other;  only  those  papers  and  effects  specifi 
cally  described  in  the  search  warrant  may  be  seized 
and  no  other. 

The  right  to  be  <<-cure  acrainst  unlawful  search 
and  seizure  is  a  broaii  and  comprehensive  one  and  in 
cludes  one's  union  headquarters,  club  rooms  or  any 
other  premises  bclonci:.r  to  an  organization  under 
whose  auspices  any  gatru-iing  is  held. 

It  ii  the  bw  of  the  land  that  no  pencr  >h.i!! 
be  compelled  to  lie  a  witness  against  hirrs.s-lf.  Thi» 
means  that  a  person  accused  of  a  crime  car.no:  be 
compelled  to  make  any  statement  whatsoever  to  any 
police  officer,  District  Attorney,  Grand  Jury,  Judgr 
or  anybody  else.  It  is  well  to  remember  that  one  who 
is  taken  into  custody  by  the  immigration  authorities 
(Cannot  be  compelled  to  make  any  statement. 

KNOW  YOUR  RIGHTS  AND  ASSERT  THEM 
3N  PROTECTION  OF  YOUR  LIBERTY! 


DEFEND 

the  BILL  of  RIGHTS 

• 

GIVE  for  the  aid  of  the  victims  of 
Criminal  Syndicalism  Laws 
Vigilante  Terror 
Negro  and  Alien  BaiHng 

e 

Send   your  contributions   to 

INTERNATIONAL  LABOR  DEFENSE 
112  East    19th  Street,   N.  Y.  C. 

HON.  VITO  MARCANTONIO,  Pres. 
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Chall :       But  they  would  create  or  foment  trouble  in  the  fields,  I  guess? 

McCormick:    No,  on  the  contrary.  Most  of  them  were  people  who  were  just... 
I  can  well  remember  some  of  those  situations. 

Chall:       Can  you  describe  a  couple  of  them? 

McCormick:   Well,  I  was  going  to  tell  you  how  little  many  of  them  knew.   I 
remember  going  to  the  union  hall  one  day  and  there  was  a  man 
who  used  to  come  in  and  help  us  a  great  deal  and  he  didn't  show 
up  for  four  or  five  days.   When  he  finally  did,  I  said  to  him, 
"Oh,  I  was  so  worried  about  you."   I  said,  "Where  have  you 
been?"   Because  people  had  been  killed  there  by  the  growers. 
Several  of  them  had  been  shot  and  killed  and  their  bodies  just 
dragged  out  to  the  edge  of  the  field  and  just  left.   So  I  said, 
"I  was  worried.   What  happened  to  you?"  He  said,  "Well,  ma'am, 
I  had  to  go  picking  cotton  so's  I  could  afford  to  strike  again." 
Because,  you  see,  essentially  he  knew  nothing  about  labor  unions 
or  about  activities  of  that  kind. 

They  were  simply  people  who  were  the  excess  of  the  labor 
market — not  needed — and  the  growers  hated  them.   They  wanted 
many  of  them  there  so  that  they  could  get  very  low  prices.   But 
they  did  not  want  them.   They  did  not  want  their  children  in 
the  schools.   They  didn't  want  them  around.   So  they  lived  on 
ditch  banks,  and  in  tents,  and  in  hovels,  however  they  might. 
Of  course,  when  there  were  some  confrontations  with  the  sheriff, 
then  a  number  of  them  would  be  arrested,  many  of  whom  knew 
really  little  or  nothing.   They  only  knew  that  they  had  to  get 
together  and  that  they  had  to  have  something. 

The  growers  would  utilize  the  fact  that  at  this  time,  in 
1937,  the  federal  government  had  established  some  camps  where 
they  could  have  a  tent  and  where  there  was  running  water  and 
where  there  were  latrines.   However,  if  those  workers  took 
their  families  and  went  over  to  those  camps  to  live  and  the 
grower  knew  about  that,  he  wouldn't  hire  them.   That  was  to 
keep  the  federal  government  out  of  their  business.   They 
resented  the  federal  government  very  much.   So  it  was  difficult 
to  get  some  of  them  off  the  ditch  banks  and  into  the  federal 
housing,  even  into  something  better,  because  they  lived  in 
hopes  that  tomorrow  they  might  go  out  and  get  to  pick  cotton 
some  place.   Those  were  the  conditions. 

Of  course,  the  Mexican  workers  down  in  Imperial  Valley  were 
even  under  worse  conditions  because  they  were  shipped  back 
across  the  border  if  the  grower  didn't  want  them.   Some  of  them 
were  not  aliens  at  all. 
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STATE   BOARD   OF   PUBLIC   WELFARE 

506  Heard  Bldg.,. 
Phoenix,  Arizona 

December  16,   1937 
Circular  No.   556" 
TO   ALL  COUNTY  BOARDS   OP  WELPAHZt  RE  r  COTTON  P    ICKERS 

It  has  been  brought  to   our  attention  that  many  cotton  pickers 
are  applying-  to   the  relie-f  agencies,   both  for  material  relief   and  for 
medical  care.     At  the-  meeting  of  the   State  Board,  of  Public  Welfare 
Thursday,  December  10,   action;  was  taken  to   the  effect  that  the  rep  id 
ly;  decreasing-  funds  which  are   in  the  hands   of  the  State   Board  of 
Public  Welfare  are  not  sufficient  to   care  for    the   resident  needy, 
and  may  not  be  used  for   cotton,  pickers. 

Thisr  letter  will  reiterate  our  stand  tilth,  regard  to   transients. 
We  absolutely  cannot  care  for  transients,   for  we  do  not  have   the 
money  for   state  residents  who  are  our  real  responsibility.     Only 
where   there   is   sickness  or  tiny  children  are  you  permitted  to  send 
them  home  . 

Except  upon,  written  authority  from  Miss   Bracken's  office,   are 
you  ever  permitted  to  allow  a  family  to  go  on   in  their   own  car*     A 
part  of  the   plan  for   the   stabilizing  of  migrants    is  that  we  "take   from 
them  the   easiest  mode   of  transportation,   which  is  the  automobile. 
People   are   not   so   liable   to  tramp,  as  they  are  to  ride..     Of  course 
the  understanding1  is   that   the  money  that   is   secured  from  the   sa   le 
of  the   automobile  will  be   used  for  the  return  of  the  people   to   their 
place   of  residence,  ^  ,     ;-    ' 

Speaking  of  place  of  residence,  we  have   Just   received   informa 
tion  from,  a  worker    in  the   State    of   Oklahoma,    to    the   effect   that    the 
attorney  general  has  ruled  that   there    is  no  person  or  a  gency  in  the 
state  who  has   the-  authority  to   authorize  the  return  of  any  person  to 
the   state,   even  though  the  migrant   is   a  bona  fide  resident  of   the 
state.      Your  only  "but"    is  to  get  a   statement   that  the  person  has 
lived  there,    and  then  you  should  notify  them  that  you  are  returning 
the  person,   even  though  they  have  not   grant.ed  permission  for  his 
return.     Of  course,  we  realize   that  this   is  not  good   social  practice, 
but   it   is   the  only  feasible   thing  that  can  be  done* 

Yours  very  sincerely, 
/s/  Miss   F.   M,  Warner,   Secretary 

s-1181 
copy 
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February    17,    1333 


Honorable  R.  C.  Star-ford, 
Governor  of  the  State  or  Arizona 
Scare  Capitol, 
Phoenix,  Arizona 

Honorable  sir: 

I  an  enclosing  a  copy  of   a   letter   on  conditions    in  Arizona  which 
I  have    sent   to   President   Franklin  Delano   Roosevelt.      In  addition   to 
the  conditions  mentioned   in  this    letter  relative   to  relief,    forced 
labor  and  wage   slashing,    there   exists    in  Yuza   and  Somerton  at     the 
present   tine   such  a   state   of    lawlessness   that    I  feel  your  office   should 
take    sons   action  in  preventing   such  vigilante   terror  and  brutality. 

Sheriff  Newman  of  Y'.imn    has   admitted   that   hs  cannot   cope   with  the 

situation;    that    the   vigilantes,   many  of  whom  are  imported  froa   Imperial 

Vallay,    California,    io  as    they  please   taking  the  law   into   their   own 
hands  . 

As   an  example   of   this,    I  bring  to  your  attention   the   cas«   of  Jess 
C-ovea,    a  member   of   the  strike   committee   of  -Local  #  30,    united  Canneries, 
Agricultural,    racking  and  Allied  '.Vcrkers   of  America    (C.I.O.).     Thia  man 
was   arrested  by  vigilantes  without   a  warrant,    taken  to  Scmerton  before 
Justice   of   the  Peace  Covanah  and  there   tried   in  a  kangaroo   court  with 
out  warrant  or  complaint   against  him,    sentenced   to   sixty  days   or  $60.00 
on  a  charge   of  disturbing  the  peace.      He  was   not    informed  of  the  charge 
until  after   sentence  had  been  pronounced  and  had  no   opportunity  to   sake 
a  plea,     'the  County  Attorney  of  Yuma   said  he  had  no  record  of  this   ar 
rest   or   of  any  complaint   against  Jess   Gcvsa  . 

At   the   time   of  the    seizure   of   Jess   Govea  by  the    vigilantes,   Mr. 
and  Mrs.   Graham  objected   to   such  high-handed  methods.      One  of   the   vigi 
lantes    slapped  Mrs.   Graham  in  the  aouth  and   told  her  husband  to   cone 
with   them,    that  he  was  under  arrest   for  disturbing  the   peace.      Scth 
Govea   and   Graham  went  willingly    in   order   to    avoid    trouble.      They  were 
taken,  to    the    sheriff's   office   at  Yuma.      The   vigilantes   were    led   by   the 
lettuce  growers. 

Another  striker,    Frank  barren,    was   in  his   car  driving  away   from 
the   picket   line  when  a  group  of   vigilantes    in  cars  ran  his   car    into   the 
ditch,    grabbed  Barren  and  beat  him,    breaking  his   nose  a.-xi   cutting  his 
face  with  brass   knuckles.     The   vigilantes  were   armed  with  guns,    clubs, 
etc.      Frank  7/arren  was   arrested  on   a   charge    of  disturbing  the   peace. 

These   arrests   are   being  made   at   the    instigation  of   the    Grower- 
Shippers'    Association  and  the  Chamber  of  Commerce   of  Yuma  County  in  an 
effort   to   break  the   strike.     :.Vc   feel   that  under   the  circumstances   acme 
action  from  the   Governor's   office    should  be   taken   to   curb   the   lawless 
ness   of  Yuma   officials   and   vigilantes. 

Sincerely   yours, 

LaHua  McCormisk, 
Executive   Secretary 
Southern  California  District 
ErrERHATIONAL   LA20R   DiPSISI 
cc  —  President   Franklin  D.    Roosevelt 

Use    Frances   Perkins,    Secretary  of    Labor 

State    Labor  Sept.,    Phoenix,    Arizona 

Miss    Anna   Damon,    I.L.D.,    80   3.    llth  Street 

Herbert   Benjamin,    Workers'    Alliance,    1211  Eye   St.,    MW,    Washington 

U.C.A.?.    4   A.'fl.A.    #   30,    Yuma,    Arizona 

•The    Industrial   Unionist,    Currier   Hldg.,    Los   Angeles 

The  People*  J   World,    121   Haight    St.,    San  Francisco,    Calif. 

LMcC/AS 


INTERNATIONAL     LABOR     DEFENSE 


127    SOUTH    BROADWAY 

ROOM  317 

LOS  ANGELES,  CALIFORNIA 
VAndike  6569 


April   13,    1940 


Bear  Friend: 

We  have  just  received  an  e  me  r  gene  7  call  from  the  workers  in  Imperial 
7c.13.ey  where  more  then  trenty  workers  are  "be  in?  held  for  deportation 
on  the  flimsiest  of  chrrges  —  charges  concocted  07  the  7ailey  Irani  - 
Service  at  the  instigation  of  the  Associated  Farmers. 


One   of  fee  workers,  Mike    Gutierrez,   President   of  the  C.I.C.    in  3rawley, 
has   lived   in  the  valley   for  more  than  30  ./cars.      How,   because  he   is 
taking  treatment   at  the  Federal  Clinic,   the    Immigration  Service  claims 
that  he  is  "likely  to  "become  a  public   charge". 

These   flimsy  charges  are,    of  course,    only  a  ccver-u.?   for  the   reel 
motives  behind  the  arrests.     The  truth  is   that  the  llexican  people  are 
organising  ar.d   the  Associated  Farmers  r.re  determined  to   use  every 
net  hod  to  smash  that  unity*     Every  day  additional  arrests  r.re  being 
nc.de. 

Ve  cannot  allcvr  the  Associated  Farmers  to  intimidate  and   terrorize 
organized   labor   in  Imperial  County.      The   cases   of  these  Hex  lean  workers 
oust  and  will  be   fought   to  r.   successful   finish, 

Will  you  help  by  doing  the   following? 

1.  Send  a  v;  ire   or   letter  to   Secretary  of  Labor,   Frances  Perkins, 
demanding  an  invest  irat  ion  of   the   Imperial  Valley  Immigration 
Service. 

2.  Circulate  the  enclosed  collection  list   for   funds   to  carry 
these  cases   through  the   courts  -  ;S1COO  is  needed   immediately. 

If  your  organization  -would    like  a   speaker  en  Imperial  7clley,   please 
.Tet  in  touch  with  us  at  Michigan  7034. 


LaPue  "IcCormick, 
Zzecutive  Secretary 


ernl . 


DEFEND  THE  BILL  OF  RIGHTS 
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McCormick: 


Chall: 
McCormick: 


Chall: 


McCormick: 


Chall: 
McCormick: 

Chall: 


I  remember  an  election  down  there  because  I  raised  a  question 
of  "Let's  get  rid  of  the  sheriff."  Politically  it  could  be 
done.   They  would  not  accept  the  people  as  voters,  even  those 
who  were  born  and  who  had  birth  certificates,  because  they  said, 
"Oh,  these  Mexican  families.   What  they  do  when  a  child  dies, 
they  just  give  the  birth  certificate  to  another  one."  So  they 
just,  in  general,  did  not  recognize  the  Mexican  worker  as  a 
citizen  even  though  he  might  be. 

So  they  disenfranchised  them? 
Yes,  they  were  disenfranchised. 

Of  course,  the  local  resources  were  strained  to  the  limit  by 
these  great  numbers  of  people  coming  into  these  areas  where,  in 
many  instances,  there  weren't  enough  schools,  and  certainly 
hospitals  and  other  things  were  probably  short  in  supply.   But 
where  you  had  an  agricultural  area  that  had  called  the  people 
to  come  there,  then  assumed  no  responsibility,  or  wanted  to 
assume  none  whatsoever — we  sort  of  ran  around  from  one  of  these 
fires  to  the  other,  and  tried  to  do  what  you  could,  first  in 
one  place  and  then  in  the  other. 

Your  particular  role  was  not  in  organizing  but  in  helping  in 
case  there  was  trouble. 

That's  right.   That's  what  it  was,  but  it  turned  out  to  be  that 
you  did  have  to  help  organize.   For  instance,  in  the  Bakersfield 
area,  while  the  union  people  were  busy  in  one  part  with  the 
people  who  were  the  nucleus  of  the  union  apparatus,  I  was  working 
out  every  evening  in  the  area  where  there  were  just  as  many 
workers,  but  who  were  the  excess  labor,  who  were  living  on  the 
ditch  banks  that  had  had  an  epidemic  of  measles.   These  people 
were  in  terrible  condition.   It  took  about  six  weeks  to  get  the 
first  family  to  move  off  the  ditch  bank  into  the  government 
housing.   I  was  really  working  as  an  unpaid  social  worker; 
that's  really  what  it  amounted  to;  that  was  all.   Because  they 
weren't  arrested.   There  wasn't  anything  really  out  there  that 
had  to  be  done,  but  just  trying  to  get  them  into  the  facilities 
that  now  were  available,  but  which  the  farmers  were  preventing. 


Literally  afraid  to  move  in? 

Oh,  yes,  because  then  they  knew  they'd  not  get  a  job. 
were  some  of  the  conditions  that  prevailed  there. 


Those 


In  that  case,  were  you  trying  also  to  get  help  from  the  medical 
professions  as  also  you  had  to  get  help  from  the  legal  profes 
sion? 
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McCormick:   Well,  I  don't  recall,  except  the  health  department  as  such.   In 
many  times,  they  were  not  of  any  help.   There  were  individuals 
who  were  sympathetic  and  who  would  come  out. 

But,  you  see,  generally,  in  an  area  like  that,  we  had  at  that 
time  the  state  Department  of  Housing  and  Immigration.   It  was 
lumped  together.   Now,  presumably  they  were  there  because  in 
1913  two-thirds  of  Californians  were  aliens  or  were  foreign 
born,  I  should  say.   This  apparatus  had  been  set  up  in  the  state 
to  look  after  the  interest  of  these  people,  but  it  turned  out 
that  in  a  strike  situation  or  in  a  place  where  there  were 
difficulties,  this  was  only  another  group  that  would  oppress 
those  same  people.   They  would  come  and  condemn  housing  to  get 
them  out  of  there,  or  they  would  collaborate  with  the  immigra 
tion  authorities  if  it  were  Mexican  workers  who  were  aliens. 
They  really  weren't  carrying  out  their  function  at  all.   And 
they  didn't  until  the  time  of  the  election  of  Culbert  Olson  as 
governor. 

Chall:       This  changed  with  the  Olson  administration? 

McCormick:   That  changed,  but,  you  see,  you  had  to  have  some  political 

changing.   The  workers  knew  that  they  would  get  no  help  from 
these  so-called — well,  from  a  state  apparatus  of  any  kind. 
We'd  come  in  because  generally  the  Associated  Farmers — either 
their  wives,  or  some  member,  or  a  big  farmer-member  of 
Associated  Farmers — would  be  the  welfare  director  in  that  area. 
They  were  the  political  machine.   So  you  really  didn't  look 
for  help  in  those  places. 

I  recall  very  vividly  going  to  see  some  of  the  ministers 
and  asking  them  to  help,  and  they  would  say  to  me,  "I'll  give 
some  money.   I'll  do  anything,  but  I  have  to  live  here."  The 
word  "farmworker"  was  just  anathema  to  the  powers  that  be  and 
they  were  afraid,  you  see,  to  move.   There  were  a  few  that  had 
courage  to  do  something.   But  not  very  many.   They  went  under 
cover. 

Chall:       So  despite  the  fact  that  one  wouldn't  expect — you  didn't  expect- 
much  from  the  Democratic  party,  things  did  change  with  Culbert 
Olson. 

McCormick:   Oh,  yes.   There  were  changes. 
Chall:       Can  you  recall  specifically? 
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McCormick: 


Chall: 


Well,  the  first  thing  was  that  Tom  Mooney  was  off  the  list. 
Tom  Mooney  was  freed.   So  that  was  one  of  the  political 
prisoners  we  didn't  have  to  concern  ourselves  with.   The  other 
thing  was  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Immigration  changed. 
As  some  of  these  things  changed,  other  people  changed  too,  you 
know.   So  things  were  a  little  bit  better. 

You  had  Factories  in  the  Field  being  written — well,  that  was 
later — Grapes  of  Wrath ,  at  least,  called  attention.   You  got 
support  from  unexpected  sources,  I  suppose,  from  your  point  of 
view? 


McCormick: 
Chall: 

McCormick: 


Chall: 
McCormick: 


Chall: 
McCormick: 

Chall: 
McCormick: 

Chall: 


Yes,    sometimes. 

Did  you  spend  several   days   at   a   time   in  the   country  when   the 
agricultural   problems  were  most   pressing? 

Oh,   yes.      I  might   spend  several  months    there.      As    long  as    the 
situation  was    going  on,    as   long  as    there  was   a  need   for  it. 
I  might   go   to  Yuma,   or   I  might   go   to   Bakersfield,   or  wherever 
the   situation  called   for  somebody   to  be   there. 

You  might    live   there   for   a  month  or   two? 

I'd  stay   there   generally   under   another  name,   very   incognito. 
It  wasn't   very  healthy. 

I   remember   going   to   a  meeting  one   day   and   the  mayor  of  some 
small   town  was  haranguing  a   crowd   to   tar   and   feather  me.      Only 
he   didn't   know   that   it  was   a  woman  because  my   name  sounded   like 
a  man's   name  and  he   didn't  know  just  who  he  was   talking  about, 
and  so   I  was   able   to  stand   at   the   edge  of   the   crowd  and  hear 
what   they  were  planning  or  what    they    thought    they  were   going   to 
do.      Dorothy    [Healey ]  was   up   there   at   the   time.      It  wasn't 
healthy   to  be  out   in   the  open. 

Where   did  you  stay?      Did  you  stay   in  somebody's  home? 

No.      I  went   to   a  small — oh,    I  suppose  you'd   call   it   a  hotel, 
more   like   an  apartment — under   another  name  and  stayed   there. 

Was   it  your  second  name?      Did  you  keep  LaRue? 

No.      I   used  an  entirely,    totally   different  name.      You  wouldn't 
have   dared  do   that. 


Why   did  you  use   an   incognito? 
with   the   ILD? 


In  order   to   protect  your  work 


/UxX<^7t<t    J73.3  A 


,.,      ,     '.-  Jr  ,TCA2rTALCUS23     ABU     "COPFEH  MISS 

'•  -  *      '  *     .    T  .  ... 

-^      ,  .  Bie  Salt  Biver  Talley  of  Arizona,  Just  a  few  years  ago  was  a  barren  desert, 
ho-t  and  inhospitable*    Workers  came,  in  here. with  tractors,  turned  the  acil,  dug 
great  oanala  for  irrigation  water,  laced  the  desert  with  irrigation  ditches,  and 
filled  the.  thirsty,,, dry.  desert  soil,  with  the  water  that  gaTe  it  lifo.     Taia  Talley 
i*  still  hot;  .but  the  old.  desert  hafl. been  made  to  bear  fruit;   lettuce,  carrota,  .""• 

cantalaupea  and  cotton,   are  shipped  out  in. long  trainloada.     The  greater  part  of 
the  labor  employed  in  reclaiming  the  old  time  wasteland. w^aa  Mexican^     Accaatosed 
to  working  under  a.-blazing  sua,  they  nade  ideal   '.field  hands1,     ?oo;they  could  be 
made  to. work  cheaper^aa  they  .were  'foreigners1   and  not  likely  to  miar  well  with  the 
a*  natiTe-born  workers^  or  srtta  other  foreign-born  workers. 

Mexican  workers  in  this  Talley  were  always  the  most  poorly  p?id  of  all  the 


agricultural.  worJcera.in  the  l*eat.     Yagea  were  the  lowest,  and  worilng  ccnditiona 

the  worst,     lost  .of  .the  .Heorlcan  »or&ar3  'aho  .caae,  Into  the  Talley  were  family  men 
•v  if*   »  .  '•.,•     :  •-' 

who  btrot  their  MiT«»  and  children  with  thea.     Chce  aett^ad  they  stayed,  even  inder 
these  conditions.     She-,  farmers,  and  ...the  large  corporations.,  welcoaed  thea.     *5.ey 

••          »•.»*"      "^  .  .•»•      '  •.--    ..      •          /.  v  ."      •    'i'T.  'i 

were  a  stable  and  docile,  field  for  intenaiTc  exploitation.  .. 

Last  year  wages.jin  the  Salt  SiTer  Talley ,.7ere  the  lowoat  in  the  history  of 
the  isr  i  cultural-  Induatry  of  the  State*'.  Cotton  piciera  were  paid  35  cents  a  dsy. 
Uelon.  pickers,  .Tosetable  pickers,  packers,,  nailers,   etc.,   in  the  isswxi  loading  sheds 

'  "-•'*'  "  '  • .  V  *  '•  •  *  V. ,  t;  '  *•  . 

felt  the-  full  .weight. .of.,  the. ariala^  pDiaaf  faction. was  rife,  thruoat  the  Talley.  Many 

•~J  .  .       .          .  •»,;•__-. «. 

• j- ' 

of  the  workers  were  receiving  2ed  Cross  floor.     Those-ywhc^refnaed  to  go  ont  and  acrk 
for  the  wages  offored_had,  their  flour  orders  cut  off, 

>•     .•"-!'  't-         ?-<•--->      -.'.„.       :       .       ,  .[.  -    ......"  SVif  V       •      '.O 

The  Agricultural  Uorkera   Indoatrial  League  began  to  organize   T;heae  aorkera.  At 
first   alowly,   then  acre  and  core  rapidly  the  orcani  sat  ion,  took  hold  a<sois  the  opp 
ressed  Hesican  workers  in  the  Talley.      In  Qlendale,   'Tolleaon,  Ceahion  and.  the  other 
T.illa£es,   branches  af  the   union  wore  catebliBhed  and  the  prcpa£anda  of  ors?ni2.iticn 

•--•'•=  .-.•-••  -  .v, 

spread  ar^ong  the  Tiarkrrs,     rhen  the  siolcn.  season  car.e  this  y^ar,   the -tssis  for  tho 
union  had  been  established  in  aotse  parta  of  the  Salt  RiTer  Valley, 


2/         C  aataloarea   and  "Copper  Lline  Law". 

In  Jane  of  th4a  year  the  cantaloupe  season  waa  about  read?  to  begin.     The 
wages  offered  were  eren  lower  than  those  last  year.     Platers  were  offered  15  certs 
an  hoar.     There  are  tines  *hen  pickers  do  not  nori  steady.     The  melons  may  not  all 
be  ready   to  be  picked,   there  say  be  later  In  the  field,   cr  for  sone  Ofchar  reason, 
there  ia  no  steady  work.     It  is  obvious   that  the  wage  of  15  centa  an  hour  did  not 
/Offer, auch  to  the  pickers.     Scat  of  the  fields  La  this  valley  belong  to  aercrsl 
large   shipping  companies,  iho  finance  the   growing  of   the  tsldns  and  Vegetables ,  or 
who  lease  fiolda  to  Japanese  growers.     One  of  these  ia  the  Stanley  ?rult  Co. 

JL  noaber  of  organisation  aeetlngs  were  hcldt  at  Thich  th.2  wages  and  conditions 
of  work  were   discussed.      The  aeetlngs  -are  well  attended  and  interest  *a*   good.     A 
committee  of  Itera  ten  was  elected  to  carry  tho  deaacds  cf  the  sorters   to   the  growers. 
?he  growers  received   the  dsaarda  of  the  Corkers  »ith  inaolent  rejection.     One  Jap 
anese  grower  tore   up  the  denacda  presented   to  hirt,  and  thre«   the  pieces  of  the  paper 
into  the   facea  of  the  cocnittee.     The  actions  of  the  growers  *ere  reported  to  the 
verier 3.     2i«y  then  decided  to  stride  for  the  deaanda  presented  -  40  cents  an  hoar. 

The  stride  began  on  July  3rl.     IsKnediitely  the  full  force  of  the  goveriEeEt  was 
thrown  into   the  stride  area  to  "break  the  ranks  of  the  workers,     iienbers  of  the  sherrifa 
aquad,   special  deputias,  alien  iranigraticn  inar^ctors*  departarnt  of  justice  agents,  had 
been  in  the   field  observing  the  actions  of  the  workers   fcr  some  tine.     TThen  the  stride 
was   declaj^d  they  began  to  molest  and  to  terrorize   the  leader*,      gerella  and,  ^nr.a.  tg_rg_ 
taken  fro=  Caahion  into  TZIXTKX  into  Phcenlr,  the  «*a  county   aeat.      They  *ere  told  to 
sta?   away   frca  the   Union  and  to   stop   'agitating*    or  they  nould  be  pat    in  the  penitent 
iary.      They  replied  that  they  would  not   3t4p  their  work  in  the   Uhion.      Picketing  in  the 
fields   began,    t.-uckUada   of  workers   coi^C  out   and  picketing  She   fields.      The  effects 
were   in.~edi-i.te   and  good.      The  workers   began  to  cor.e    out  on  strike   in  response  xo   t.~.e 
appeal   of  the  ^'nic;:. 

The  growers  detercired   to   aac   terror   tc  break  the   strike.      On  Friday   July   7th  the 
picket  linsa  sere  ser.t  to   several   fields.     A*    ^ho   field  of  the  jtanley   Fruit  Co.  ,   the 
picket  line  was  met  by  an  armed   force   of  Sherrif'a  deputies  and  apeci.il   deputies   swcrn 
in  for  strike   duty. 


;.  3/  Cantaloupes  and  "Copper  iline  La*". 
The  deputies   ioseiiately  began  to  threaten  the  strikers.     One  deputy,  .Rogers,   said  to 
Carl  Howe,  Section  Organizer  of  the  Ccnnunist  Party  who  accocpanied  the  picket  line; 
*  If  one  of  those  sons  of  bitchea   junpa   that  fence,   I'll  kill  you".     Another,  Tony 
Eoraguena,   shouted;  "  Af  any  of  shaae  guys  gets  into  that  field,   I'll  get  you  first". 
The  melon  growers  gun  thugs,  began,  to  shove,  push  and  curse  at  the  Yorkers  whc  had 
.  jtoped  off  the  trucks.     U   it  w&a  evident  that  these  gun  thuga  *er«  bent  on  provoking 
a  battle,  and  Bordering  soos  of  the  strikers,   and  as  many  *ccen  and  children  were  among 
the  pickets;    the  workers  decided  to  withdraw.     '!he  deputies  in  the  ceantiae  had  grabbed 

r»rr»>rr-r  several   of  the  leaders  of  the  column 


and  were  shoving  them  back  on  the  road.     The  strikers  got  back  into  the  trucks,   and 
daid**ii  they  are  under  arrest  pot  as  all  under  arrest".     15ie  ccj-avan  of  tracks  followed 
the  d«  pas  lea  for  seTeral  milee  toward  Jhoeniz.     ?hpf  were  pet  up  in  the  hot,  blazing,     - 
desert  sun  for  several  hours  onthe  ftpen  road,    and  held  under  araed  guard  for  saout 
two  hours.     ?hey  were  then  released. 


That  night,   the  attorn**  for  the  Stanley  Fruit  Co.,  the.Countj  Attorney,  the 


Sherri*  and  sone  of  the   special  deputies  held  a  conference  -Jith  GOT.  3.3«iiouer 

it  was  decided  tc  arrest  thcaa  who  ;;arc  aaauoed  to  be   the  leaders 
of  the  Union,   and  to  reaove   thaa   froa  '.he    atriko   -   thus  crippling  the  Union  ana  break 
ing  the  strike,     ffar rants  charging  the  workers  with  "Sioting"  were  procured.     Jack 

^^CCX^x^-Y 
Berella,  waa  arrested  at  Library  Park  t^ait  ajf*s  night  when  he   a'artod  to  asc-ak  tc  a 

meeting  on  the    strikebreaking  tactics  of  the  Sherrif.      2oaa  and  Lopez  ^ere  arrested  on 

SY*J^~AS~^-^\ 
Saturday  ^-gj-t   at  Slendale,  Wilson  iaa  arrested  on  Saturday   In  the   head-par*ers  of  the 

<Z«Jj_$^&^-s 

Union.     L'ona  fas   arr?3ted  in  -•&^ao^^-r,  Henry  3ucid,   young  irerican  ^orksr,   and  son  of 
a  Pioneer  Jrixona  family  was   arrested  a*  actsi*  »  Sunday  nisht   at  his  h&se.     He  ^aa 
dragged  oat  of  bed  at  midnight,  \>~   a  23.ng  of  ^r=ed  depatiaa.   He  and  Sadie  S^nid  hia 
mother  iere  active  aeabera  of  the  Unemployed  Council  of  Phoenix,  -zhich  was  giving 
strong  support   to   the    strike  of  the  celcn  pickers.      The  HFC  began  to   send  scabs    to 
the   fields    'under    fciirsat   of  cctting  off  relief  to  any  who  refuse-i.      Sadie  Sunid  was 
arrested  on  the  piiket  line   sent   there  by   the   DheKployed  i.ourcii.      dh«  ^33  hsld  in  the 
Sherrifa  office   for   five  hours,   and  finally  released. 


4/     Cantaloupes   and  "Copper  alias  Lav". 

The  workers  YTCBXKXX  arrested  were  arraigned  and  held  on  $1000.00  bail. 
A  writ  of  habeas   corpus  presented  to  Superior  Court   Judge  Walter  Speakaan  was   denied. 
At  the  first  preliminary  hearing,    the  nzxty  Assistant  County  Attorney  dismissed  his 
stenographer  ao  that  no  written  record  of  the  evidence  presented  could  be  had.     The 
International  Labor  Defense  Attorney,   Clarence  Lynch  then  asked  for  a  postponement  in 
order  to  get  a  stenographer  to  record  the  evidence  presented  at  the  hearing*     £ha  hear* 
ing  fchan  was  postponed  to  Jul^  19th*     On  this  date  it  began  in  the  Justice  of  tie 
Peace  Court,  for  the  Test  Precinct  of  Phoenix,   Judge  Sat  BcZee  presiding. 

?he  state  presented  its  testiaony  to  support  the  charge  of  "Bioting".     Ths 
states  iltnesses,  Sherrifa  deputies,   apedial  deputies,   and  J£r.  Dean  Stanley,   Cantaloupe 

; 

3*troa.  of  the  Salt  Hiver  Yalley  followed  eaci  other  on  the  stand.     The  gist  of  their 
story  wlaa  that  ther«  was   no  atrik8r  bat   that  afcout  three  hundred  X£±i44«3sr  "agitators  % 

«  -    "- 

cacse  out   to  the  field  and  tried  to  start  trouble  with  the  workers  of  'dr.  Dean  Stanley 

*  the  Stanley  Fruit  Co.     The  defense  put  its  witnesses  on  thr  stand;   first  the  arrested 

'. 

workers,  and  later  some  of  the  raeabers  of  the  picket  line.     "Stile   the   first   fe*  witnesses 
for  the  defense  were  testifying,  Itr.  Deaa  Stanley  sat  in  z  fgrand  stand  asat"  to  itatch 
the  proceedings.     Cccaflionally  he  would  lean  far  orer  to  cosch  tic   isaiatant  Prosecutor, 
hits  "legal  hired  hand"  on  the   questioning  of  tioe  witnesses  fcr  the  dufanae. 

The  Defense  proved  that  the  workers  had  determined  to  conduct  a  paacefol,  law- 
abiding  pickett  line.     That  no  riot  had  occured,   that  all  the  violence  <sh4th  had  been 

conducted  ias  on  the  part  of  the  "sun  thugs"  used  to  break  the  strips.     It  was  farther 

. 
proved  that  not  ona  of  the  arrested  •aoricors  had  ever  baen  shown  to  havg   acted  in  a 


threatening  .nana^r   scrjaxd  any  lorker  still  in  the  fields,  or  totto.-!  any  of  ths   sherrifs 
mob.     All   aft*u^)ts  to   sho»    the  ciserablo   conditions  of  the   sorlrera   la  tha  valley,   or 
the   unbearably  lev  'aajjea  h&d.  to  bo  msde  over   the  obstacles  placed   in  the  'Taj   of  the 
defense  b;  tho  prosscjtor   and  the   Judge,     Despite  these  efforts   to  block  such  testimony 
the  workers  on  the   stand  aacceeded  in  stowing  the   reason  'ihy   the  strike  occurred,   and 
why  the   onion  «as   orgaciied.      Tlie  packed  courtroom  ap"laQded  frsviuezitly   as   th-«  noriars 
told  of  the  solidarity  of  the  ricion   iz  ths   foes   of  the  terror  cf  tLo   boss   class  police. 
The  effcrta  of  the   prcsecutor   to   show    that   those   defendants   at  the  bar  of  capitalist 


5/  Cantaloupes  and  "Copper  3tine  La*". 
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Justice  were  "  agitators"  intimidating  Corkers  into  going  oat  on  strike,  net  viith  the 
load  laughs  of  tlie  «orkera  in  the  courtrooa.     Attorney  Lynch  in  hia   summary  exploded 
the  case  Of  the  cantaloupe  "barons'  police,   and  showed,  now  the  starvation,  misery  and 
desperate  low,   living  conditions  of  the  agricultural  workora  in  the  Talley  had  caused 
t-hefB  to  go  oat  on  strike.     He  also  proved  that   these  arrests  g"^  the  attempt  to  -lend 
thaie  vorkara  to  the  penitentiary  iers  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  police  and  the  court, 
to  break  the  union*  and  compel  the  *orJ»  ra  of  the  Salt  Biver  Jalley  in  Arizona  to  work 
for  coolie  wages. 

21s  prosecutor  in  Ms  clo»iruj  argument  cited  the  decision  of  a  Utah,  Court  in  a 
copper  sins  strike  iol381_.     ?art  of  i^lxx  decision  states;    *  Three  or  more  aen  gathered 
in  a  car tain  place,  even  tho  not  using  force,  or  threats,   cr  violent  gestures,  are 
guilty  of  ^Bioting"  if  their  presence  there  tends  to  arouse   fear  for  their  safety  in 
other  person*" •     The  old  *eatof  the  raining  days   is   full  of  auaptuar?  la»a,   and  court 
decisions  brazen  In  their  servility  to  the  "Copper  Ein^a"  of  those  i&?a.     TSie  members 
ef  the  Western  Federation  of  iiners'   faced  the  inlisited  terror  of  gun  thuga,   slavish 
courts,   and  legislate?/!,    Intent  on  niping  out  all  organization  of  Barkers. 

JQT  djrya  and  ,is^  exploiters  of  labor  havs  cor.e  to  the  *ost.     In  thn  nlace  of 
thu  arrogant  copper  kings  of  the  last  c»ntury  Kho  ordered  their  lackey  police  and  courts 
to  terrorize  the  •sorters;    today  the  cantaloupe  barons   and  the  cotton  tings   role  the  roost 
Of  capitalist.     5iia   is  the   first  strike  to  disturb   the   unchallenged  rale  of   these  ne* 
rulers  of  the  «est.     Despite  the  fact  that  the  state  could  prove  no  caso,   the  five 
workers  heldi    Jack  3eralla,  Lopes,   Luna,  lilosn  and  3mid,  were  held  on  the  charge  of 
"Bioti.ig"  and  bail   set   at  $700.00  each.      If  convicted  they  =ay  be   sent  to   states   prison 
at  Florence,   Arizona  for  a  period  up  to  t»o  years. 

iJief*  ne^   rulers   intend  to  rule  *  ith  the   sa=e   arrogant  pride  of  po*er   and  wealth. 
that  the   alJLf copper  kings   of  old  displayed.   The  workers  he- re,   cppresp^d  and  starvir.g 
must  have  the  supp.ort  of  all  itcrkera  aid  sympathizers   in  their  fieW;   for  living 
and  decent  living  cor.uitlcns.      This   attempt  to  railroad  militant  workers   should  be 
stoprf-d.     ^rotesis   shcuid  JG   cent   into   the   authorities   cf  the  Phcecir,   Arizona  tc 
demand  the   Issnediate  and  ucccnditicnal   release   of   the  workers   arrested   zrA  held. 
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McCormick:   No.   In  order  to  physically  be  able  to  carry  on  there  because, 
you  see,  the  Associated  Farmers  had  lists  of  all  of  the  people 
who  were  known  as  organizers  or  as  agitators  or  whatever  they 
preferred  to  call  you.   They  would  simply  have  someone  who 
would  be  after  you. 

#* 

McCormick:    It  depended  on  what  the  place  was  like  and  what  the  general 
atmosphere  was.   In  those  cotton  strikes,  the  Associated 
Farmers  would  have  these  big  newspaper  articles  about  these 
horrible  people  who  were  picking  cotton  and  the  terrible 
agitators  who  were  stirring  up  trouble — which  was  absolutely 
the  other  way  around.   The  strike  situation  occurred  and  then 
people  came  in.   It  wasn't  that  people  came  in  first.   But  they 
would  stir  up  people  or  try  to  stir  them  to  tar  and  feather 
people,  or  to  do  whatever  they  might  to  drive  them  out. 

Chall:       When  you  went  in  there  under  an  assumed  name,  I'm  sure  the 

Associated  Farmers  would  soon  know  that  you  were  moving  in  the 
area  under  whatever  name  you  had.   Would  they  recognize  you 
under  the  name  you  were  using? 

McCormick:    Sometimes  they  did.   And,  of  course,  if  you  went  into  a... I 

remember  in  the  Bakersfield  strike  while  I  was  under  an  assumed 
name,  where  I  was  staying,  I  was  certainly  to  be  seen.   I  was 
very  much  in  evidence  in  the  area.   Nothing  happened  because  we 
had  sent  for  a  federal  mediator  to  come  in  there.   He  came  in 
and  he  was  frightened  to  death  when  he  saw  the  situation, 
[laughter]   But  he  was  safe,  as  we  generally  were,  as  long  as 
we  were  with  a  group  of  people.   You  just  had  to  know  what  was 
going  on  and  try  to  keep  your  ear  to  the  ground  as  much  as  you 
could  and  keep  out  of  any  places  where  you  might  get  into 
difficulty. 

Chall:       What  were  you  doing  in  the  Bakersfield  area? 

McCormick:    I  was  organizing  the  defense  for  these  people.   What  I  really 
was  was  an  unpaid  social  worker  because  the  main  problem  for 
these  people  was  getting  them  into  some  place  where  they  could 
actually  live  decently.   That  was  primarily  what  I  was  doing; 
what  I  did.   At  the  same  time,  I  was  raising  funds.   I  was  in 
touch  with  my  office  in  Los  Angeles  and  all  of  the  membership 
who  were  raising  the  funds  to  bail  the  members  of  the  union  who 
were  actually  under  arrest.   They  arrested  two  hundred  or  three 
hundred  of  them. 
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Using  the  Courts  as  an  Educational  Classroom 


Chall:       Were  you  ever  jailed? 

McCormick:   Oh,  yes.   [laughter]   In  '38  when  I  was  running  for  office.   It 
was  at  the  same  time  that  the  relief  setup  was  trying  to  send 
people  out  to  break  the  cotton  strike.   They  were  forcing 
people,  if  they  were  on  relief,  to  go  and  pick  cotton.   So  the 
trade  union  movement  was  up  in  arms  about  this  because  if  they 
got  away  with  that  they'd  use  it  in  every  situation,  and  soon 
the  labor  movement  would  be  wiped  out . 

The  unemployed  movement,  of  course,  was  concerned  and  so  we 
called  a  meeting,  and  I  think  there  were  several  hundred  of  us 
there,  and  it  was  finally  arranged  that  a  delegation  from  all 
of  the  organizations  would  meet  with  the  head  of  the  state 
relief,  a  man  by  the  name  of  Ruel  Heck. 

We  had  an  appointment.   I  made  the  appointment  and  we  went 
there  and  he  wouldn't  appear — he  didn't  appear.   As  the  day 
wore  on,  we  held  a  little  get-together  and  we  decided  that  we'd 
just  stay.  We  saw  that  he  couldn't  get  out  of  the  building 
without  passing  by  us  and  so  we  decided  he  was  going  to  keep 
his  appointment.  We  stayed.   As  the  day  wore  on,  people  found 
out  we  were  there  and  more  and  more  and  more  people  came — a 
total  of  several  hundred  people  in  the  building. 

After  the  offices  were  closed — and  I  assumed  he  was  still 
there;  I  don't  think  they  could  have  gotten  him  out — there  was 
nothing  else  to  do.   So  we  sat  around  and  entertained  ourselves. 
I  did  some  readings  from  some  of  the  books  and  someone  else  put 
on  a  little  play — just  one  thing  and  another — sang  some  songs. 
And,  of  course,  the  Red  Squad  came  and  two  of  us  were  arrested 
as  a  result  of  that. 

Chall:       Loitering? 

McCormick:   Disturbing  the  peace — they  had  a  dozen  charges.   So  this  wound 
up  in  a  six-  or  eight-week  trial.   Interestingly  enough,  I  was 
found  guilty  by  the  jury.   I  defended  myself,  so  I  selected  the 
jury.   The  jury  found  us  guilty.   The  judge  was  a  woman  by  the 
name  of  May  Lahey  who  was  a  Republican,  part  of  the  court  setup, 
and  when  I  came  in  to  ask  for  another  trial,  of  course,  she 
looked  down  and  she  said,  "I  am  going  to  grant  your  request  and 
I  am  going  to  throw  this  case  out  because  you  should  never  have 
been  here  in  the  first  place."   There  was  not  one  shred  of 
evidence. 
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McCormick:   Now,  to  do  this  in  the  face  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  which 
was  raging  to  get  me  put  away  for  a  while,  [was  unexpected] . 
There  was  a  judge — dead  now — Judge  Art  Guerin,  who  was  paranoic. 
At  every  opportunity  that  he  got  as  a  municipal  court  judge  to 
give  any  worker  or  anyone  who  had  any  tinge  of  radicalism  a 
long  stretch,  he  did  it. 

I  had  been  in  his  chambers  not  long  before  that.   For  the 
first  time  in  my  life,  I  had  gone  in  and  asked  for  some  mercy 
for  someone  that  had  been  convicted  on  some  charge,  some  minor 
thing — a  woman  who  had  tuberculosis.   I  felt  that  thirty  days  in 
that  jail  was  just  too  much.   I  went  in  for  once  and  asked  him 
to  let  us  pay  a  fine.   (We  never  did  pay  fines.   We  had  a  policy 
of  not  paying  fines.)   He  had  me  thrown  out  of  his  chambers, 
first  showing  me  some  anonymous  letters.   I  said  to  him,  "I'm 
surprised  that  you  as  a  judge  would  pay  attention  to  anonymous 
letters  about  anyone.   What  kind  of  thing  is  this?"  He  called 
the  bailiff  and  had  me  thrown  out.   Of  course,  there  was  a  big 
to-do  about  it. 

Then  the  second  thing  that  happened — it  was  a  Labor  Day 
parade  a  few  days  later  and  he  was  the  leader  of  it,  and  as  he 
came  down  the  street  in  an  open  car,  someone  from  the  Times 
building,  some  of  the  Times  workers,  threw  a  roll  of  toilet 
paper.   And  here  was  the  leader,  this  judge,  going  down  the 
street  with  this  toilet  paper  wrapped  all  around  him.   He 
looked  over  and  saw  me  standing  on  the  sidewalk  in  front  of 
my  office,  incidentally.   I  could  see  the  look  in  his  eyes. 
He  concluded  that  I  had  arranged  that.   Far  from  it. 

Judge  Guerin  had  also  fined  a  woman  for  appearing  in  his 
court  in  slacks,  and  I  and  other  women  arranged  for  a  large 
group  of  women  to  go  into  his  court  in  slacks  as  a  protest. 

But  the  thing,  I  think,  that  incensed  him  the  most  was  an 
accidental  meeting  at  the  home  of  a  friend.   He  was  with  a 
young  lady  and  was  most  disconcerted  to  see  me  in  a  social 
situation.   My  friend  was  highly  amused  as  she  retold  this 
incident  later  and  Judge  Guerin  was  furious. 

So  when  I  was  on  trial,  I  saw  him  two  or  three  times  coming 
down  from  his  chambers  to  hers  [Judge  Lahey's]  and  I  think  she 
was  incensed  to  think  that  he  was  trying  to  pressure  her.   He 
saw  the  opportunity  to  get  me  for  good . 

It  was  a  very  courageous  thing  for  her  to  do  because  the 
next  day  the  Times  had  an  editorial  saying  what  ought  to  happen 
to  a  judge  like  this;  and  it  happened.   She  was  demoted  to  a 
traffic  court.   I  never  saw  her  before  in  my  life.   She  heard 
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McCormick:    the  whole  case.   She  simply  made  a  decision  that  she  knew  was 

just  and  that  she  knew  was  right.   Acting  as  a  thirteenth  juror, 
she  threw  it  out.   There  was  a  furor  over  that. 

But  that  was  one  of  few  women  on  the  bench  in  Los  Angeles. 
I  had  expected  nothing  from  her.  I  expected  nothing.  I  went 
with  my  toothbrush  and  all  my  things  prepared  to  go  for  sixty 
days  probably.  And  I  was  amazed  that  she  stood  up  and  got  into 
a  situation  like  that  because  it  really  didn't  go  down  to  her 
benefit. 

Chall:       No,  it  certainly  didn't.   Another  time  did  you  actually  take 
your  toothbrush  and  go  to  jail? 

McCormick:   No,  no.   I  was  arrested  but  never  made  it.   Many  times  there 

were  cases  where  they  would  arrest  you  but  decide  not  to  bring 
the  case  to  the  court  in  the  interest  of  not  having  you  con 
ducting  a  classroom  in  the  courtroom. 

That's  what  we  did — turn  the  courtroom  into  a  classroom. 
Don't  let  them  get  away  with  this.   Do  it  in  such  a  way  that 
you  will  educate  the  greatest  number  of  people.   And,  of  course, 
we  filled  the  courtroom  to  capacity.   We  kept  picket  lines  going 
if  we  could.  We  did  all  of  the  things  that  you  possibly  could 
to  direct  attention  at  what  kinds  of  things  were  going  on. 
Sometimes  they  decided  that  it  would  be  best  not  to  have  a  case, 
[laughter]   There  were  some  amusing  things  that  grew  out  of 
those  things  sometimes  too. 

Chall:       Can  you  think  of  an  example? 

McCormick:   Well,  I  was  thinking  of  a  liberal-minded  judge  up  in — I  think  it 
was  in  Ventura.   I  had  prepared  this  young  man  who  had  been 
arrested  on  a  charge  of  disturbing  the  peace  or  trespassing  on 
private  property — it  was  during  the  sugar  beet  strike.   I  had 
prepared  him;  I  said,  "Look,  we  don't  have  lawyers.   You're 
going  to  have  to  defend  yourself."  We  had  time;  we  didn't 
have  money,  but  we  had  time.   So  I  coached  him,  and  worked  with 
him,  and  worked  with  him,  and  we  considered  that  he  would  do  a 
pretty  good  job  of  defending  himself  in  the  courtroom.   This 
was  the  thing  we  asked  most  people  to  do  if  they  possibly 
could,  to  defend  themselves.   If  they  were  at  all  articulate, 
we  said,  "You  do  it." 

The  day  came  and  Leo  Gallagher  went  up  as  the  lawyer  for — I 
think  there  were  several  of  them;  we  had  decided  on  one  that  we 
thought  could  best  carry  on  his  own  defense.  We  walked  into  the 
courtroom;  the  place  was  jammed  with  people — people  waiting  to 
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McCormick: 


Chall : 
McCormick: 


Chall : 


get  in.   The  judge  looked  down  and  said,  "Case  dismissed." 
And  Leo  Gallagher  spluttered  and  so  did  I.   You  don't  know 
how  much  work  we  put  in  preparing  this  case  and  here  was  this 
judge.   [laughter]   It  was  a  victory  we  weren't  prepared  for. 
So  we  had  a  huge  celebration.   I  will  never  forget  the  conster 
nation  when  confronted  with  an  unexpected  victory. 

They  had  decided,  I'm  sure — the  town  fathers  had  decided — 
that  "We  don't  want  this."  Because  they  had  had  one  in  Nipomo 
which  went  on  for  several  weeks  and  which  had  made  a  great 
difference.   Because  there  were  important  people,  especially 
some  of  the  women  from  the  community,  who  came  to  listen  to 
this  "horrible"  thing — that  is,  they  were  on  the  other  side  of 
the  fence — who  remained  to  become  active  in  progressive  politics. 
So  they  didn't  want  any  more  of  this  and  decided  they'd  be  better 
off  to  just  throw  this  case  right  out  now,  and  not  have  us 
around.   Because  every  case  resulted  in  winning  over  some  of  the 
people — always  did. 

Then  they  would  come  into  your  office? 

They  would  come,  yes,  or  support,  in  one  way  or  another,  some 
of  the  liberal  things  that  were  in  their  own  area.   That  was  a 
rewarding  thing  sometimes  about  some  of  these  outlying  areas — 
that  when  you  least  expected  it  you  would  find  people  who  would 
support  you. 

I  remember  one  little  area  where  the  librarian  came  out  and 
said,  "I  understand  what  is  going  on  and  I  sympathize  and  I 
want  to  contribute  something  towards  it,  but  more  than  that  I 
want  to  get  a  group  of  women  together  and  I  want  you  to  come  to 
talk  to  us."  Things  of  this  kind  would  happen.   So  you  felt  you 
were  spreading  the  word. 

Were  you  spreading  it  among  women,  do  you  think,  more  than  men 
at  this  time? 


McCormick:   Yes,  in  my  experience  it  had  been  women  mainly  because  women 
were  ones  who  had  time  to  come  and  sit  in  the  courtroom  and 
listen  to  what  was  going  on. 

Chall:       They  had  the  time  to  help  organize  things  too?   Did  you  have 
people  in  the  more  well-to-do  liberal  community  who  were 
supporting  you  also  financially? 

McCormick:   There  were  some,  yes.   There  were  people  who  gave  sustainers  to 
keep  the  work  going.   There  were  some  of  those,  but  in  the  main 
it  was,  I  would  say,  the  working  people  themselves  and,  let's 
say,  some  of  the  middle  class  who  supported  us. 
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Relationships  with  Trotskyites 


Chall : 


McCormick: 


Chall : 
McCormick: 


Chall : 
McCormick: 
Chall : 

McCormick: 


Chall : 


In  your  work  here,  which  was  with  the  Communist  party,  were  the 
ILD  and  any  other  activities  that  you  participated  in  endangered 
or  brought  into  areas  of  divisiveness  with  the  Trotskyites, 
socialists? 

No.   There  were  problems  occasionally.   I  remember  at  one  point, 
one  agricultural  strike  in  the  Venice  area  in  the  celery  fields, 
that  the  Trotskyists  had  been  somewhat  in  the  leadership  of  it, 
as  I  understand,  and  at  the  end  of  it  there  were  a  large  number 
of  workers  in  jail  and  they  didn't  have  the  funds,  or  at  any 
rate  they  were  sort  of  deserted.   The  ILD  stepped  in  to  get 
these  people  out  of  jail  and  to  support  them  at  that  point. 

Of  course,  from  the  time  I  came  into  the  movement,  the  big 
opposition,  the  big  bugbear,  was  the  Trotskyists.   While  I  had 
come  to  understand  a  little  more  ideologically  about  them,  I 
still  found  them  to  be  people  who  were  generally  disruptive. 
There  were  some  that  were  purely  intellectuals  and  who  were  not 
disruptive,  but  some  of  their  people  were  really  very  disruptive. 

One  of  the  tactics,  I  guess. 

Well,  it  was  a  two-way  thing,  I  suppose.   Communists  certainly 
weren't  listening  to  anything  Trotskyists  had  to  say,  and  it 
would  have  been  better  had  we  listened  to  some  of  it,  or  examined 
it  and  so  forth  a  little  better,  but  it  had  become  just  the — 

There  was  a  war  of  ideologies. 
There  was  a  war  of  ideologies,  yes. 

It  certainly,  in  some  areas,  caused  tremendous  splits  in  the 
movement,  and  I  would  think  that  it  would  make  it  very  difficult 
to  operate  sometimes. 

They  were  rather  small  numerically,  so  that  most  of  the  things 
I  personally  was  involved  with  were  on  a  scale  that  their 
little — whatever  they  were  doing — didn't  really  matter  too  much. 
Looking  back  on  it,  I  can  see  many  things  that  probably  I  would 
do  differently  at  this  point  in  relationship  to  those  people. 
I  don't  know  whether  I  could  or  not.   [laughter]   The  die  had 
been  cast.   [laughter] 

That's  right.   If  you  had  tried,  you  would  have  been  suspect. 
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McCormick:   Probably.   I  would  have  been  expelled  from  the  communist  move 
ment.   That  was  probably  what  would  have  happened. 

Chall:       It  was  a  real  war.   You  were  either  on  one  side  or  the  other. 


Frequent  Candidate  for  Public  Office,  and  Other  Issues 


Chall : 


McCormick: 


Chall: 


Now,  in  1938,  was  that  the  first  time  you  decided  to  run  for 
public  office? 

I  believe  that  was.   The  reason  that  stands  out  in  my  mind  is 
because  I  was  arrested  during  that  time  and  the  whole  thing 
came  about  during  that  campaign  as  a  result  of  the  unemployed 
activities. 

At  the  same  time,  I  might  tell  you,  the  big  issue  in  that 
trial  [in  which  I  was  acquitted  by  the  judge]  was  the  fact  that 
there  had  been  a  movement  to  disenfranchise  the  unemployed. 
There  had  been  a  county  ruling  that  men  and  women  who  were 
single  were  sent  off  to  camps,  separate  camps  or  places  to  live, 
and  the  county  counsel  had  passed  a  ruling  that  this  was  not  to 
be  considered  a  residence.   In  other  words,  these  people  didn't 
have  a  residence,  therefore  they  could  not  be  eligible  to  vote. 
That  was  the  main  thing  that  had  taken  me  on  that  delegation 
[to  Ruel  Heck's  office],  this  whole  business  of  disenf ranchise- 
ment  of  people,  and  here  I  was  running  for  office.   I  was 
particularly  concerned  with  that. 

As  a  result  of  this  there  was  a  single  men's  camp  out  off 
San  Fernando  Road;  way  out  where  at  that  time  there  weren't 
any  houses — the  end  of  San  Fernando  Valley.   I've  forgotten  how 
many  men  were  there,  but  as  a  result  of  the  trial  they  had  to 
send  a  motorcycle  escort  with  the  registrar  out  there  because 
that  point  was  definitely  established,  during  that  trial,  that 
these  people  were  to  be  registered:   they  did  have  a  residence 
and  they  were  to  vote.   So  they  sent  someone  out  there.   I  often 
tell  my  grandchildren  when  we've  driven  by  there,  "That's  a 
scene  of  my  greatest  triumph."   I  think  there  were  three  that 
registered  out  of  the  whole  camp.   [laughter]   That's  when  you 
win  and  lose. 

I  guess  I  missed  the  point  of  this.   These  people  who  were 
housed  in  separate  communities  were  on  welfare? 
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McCorraick: 

Chall : 
McCormick: 


Chall: 


McCormick: 


Chall: 

McCormick: 
Chall : 
McCormick: 

Chall : 
McCormick: 


Chall: 


Yes.   They  were  the  people  who  were  on  welfare.   If  a  man  was 
single  and  had  no  job,  he  was  provided  with  a  room  out  there. 

A  poor  farm? 

Yes,  it  was  sort  of  a  poor  farm.   These  men  had  to  work  for  the 
state  or  county.   It  was  from  this  that  the  state  administration 
was  going  to — the  welfare  administration — was  going  to  send 
these  men,  you  see,  to  work  in  the  cotton  fields.   They  also 
were  disenfranchised  at  the  same  time. 

And  this  was  the  delegation  that  went  up  to  the  Los  Angeles 
relief  office? 

Yes,  and  this  was  my  main  concern — the  disenfranchisement  of 
people.   But  the  labor  movement  was  there  on  behalf  of  not 
allowing  them  to  use  this  as  a  means  of  setting  labor  back. 
And  then  the  unemployment  movement  was  there,  and  so  you  have 
people  with  all  these  interests,  you  see. 

So  you  got  across  the  fact  that  they  should  at  least  be 
registered?  You  got  three.   You  don't  know  how  they  voted,  of 
course? 

No.   [laughter] 

Now,  how  did  it  happen  that  you  decided  to  run  for  office?* 

My  first  campaign  was  against  Leland  Ford  for  Congress, 
Sixteenth  District.   I  ran  against  Jack  Tenney  in  1942  for 
state  senator. 

Running  on  the  Communist  party  ticket? 

Yes,  I  ran  on  the  Communist  party  ticket.   The  decision  that  I 
should  run  was  made  by  the  Communist  Party  Central  Committee  of 
Los  Angeles,  the  county  committee  of  Los  Angeles,  and,  of  course, 
myself. 

Was  this  what  you  would  consider  also  an  educational  campaign? 


pages  102-113  for  a  fuller  discussion  of  these  campaigns. 
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McCormick:  Oh,  surely.  [laughter]  I  had  no  more  chance  of  being  elected 
than  anything.  But  it  was  purely  an  educational  campaign. 

At  that  time  you  needed  someone  who  raised  the  issues  a 
little  bit  better  than  the  other  candidates  were  raising  them 
because  no  one  was  raising  the  question  of  disenf ranchisement 
of  these  people.   No  one  was  raising  some  other  questions.   So 
I  went  in  there  with  the  idea  of  sharpening  up  some  of  these 
things  and  forcing  some  of  the  other  political  candidates  to 
adopt  a  better  platform. 

Chall:       How  were  you  able  to  do  that?  How  were  you  able  to  get  an 

audience  so  that  the  same  people  could  hear  you  and  the  other 
candidates? 

McCormick:   There  were  some  organizations  that  traditionally  did  that,  had 
meetings  with  all  of  the  candidates.   Of  course,  I  was  invited 
many  places  and  went  to  as  many  places  as  I  could  possibly 
cover . 

Chall:       To  spread  the  word  outside  of  the  communist  setup? 
McCormick:    Oh,  yes. 

Chall:       In  those  days,  were  you  given  a  better  audience  than  you  would 

have  a  few  years  later  when  just  the  tag  "Communist  party"  would 
have  made  a  difference? 

McCormick:   Well,  at  that  time  the  tag  was  pretty  hard  to  get  past  many 
groups.   You  see,  it  was  only  possible  when  there  was  an 
election  campaign  for  you  to  force  some  groups  to  let  you  have 
a  platform  because  you  were  a  candidate.   The  fact  that  you 
were  a  candidate  made  it  possible — just  as  this  charade  we're 
seeing  now  that's  been  going  on,  this  beauty  contest  or  whatever 
they  call  it  here — this  only  gives  you  an  opportunity  to  meet 
the  people  to  put  forth  your  program  and  to  win  some  people 
over . 

Chall:       How  was  that  campaign  financed? 

McCormick:    The  usual  nickels  and  dimes.   There  were  no  large  contributions 
or  anything  of  that  kind. 

Chall:       Was  there  some  kind  of  organization  that  decided  where  you  would 
go? 

McCormick:  There  was  a  committee  and  I  think  I  had  a  campaign  manager  who 
generally  tried  to  arrange  meetings.  Then,  of  course,  I  did  a 
great  deal  of  that  on  my  own  too. 
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Chall:       Do  you  have  any  letterheads  left  over  from  that? 

McCormick:    I  may  have.   I  may  possibly  have.   I  don't  know.   I'll  look  and 
see.   I  really  didn't  keep  things  like  that.   Life  was  so  hectic 
then. 

I  ran  across  a  button  which  said  free  somebody  or  other. 
You  know  that  must  have  been  a  big  campaign  for  an  organization 
to  get  out  a  button.   You  know,  I  don't  know  who  it  was  and  no 
one  in  the  country  knows  who  it  was.   Somewhere,  lost  in  all  of 
the  hectic  days  of  this  period  was  this  case,  and  I  don't  know 
who  it  was. 


The  Family's  Attitudes 


Chall:       And  all  this  time  your  children  were  being  cared  for  by  your 
aunt.   She  was  still  staying  with  them? 

McCormick:   Yes.   She  was  taking  care  of  them. 

Chall:       Were  the  children  participating  in  any  of  these  activities? 

McCormick:   Not  particularly.   They  were  quite  small. 

Chall:       Were  they  affected  in  school  by  the  reputation  of  a  mother  who 
was  considered  notorious. 

McCormick:   A  little.  My  daughter  said  she  had  one  or  two  teachers  who 
would  comment.   One  of  them  very  approvingly  would  say, 
"Where's  your  mother;  how's  your  mother  today?"  The  other 
would  say,  "Is  your  mother  in  jail  today?"  which  was  embarrassing 
to  her.   Until  she  was  married,  she  said,  "I  always  sort  of  felt 
'gee,  I  wish  you  had  been  home  more'"  and  had  this  feeling  that 
it  was  something  not  right.   But  she  said  that  after  she  married 
and  she  began  to  go  among  other  groups  of  people,  her  attitude 
changed . 

Now,  our  home  had  been  a  sort  of  center.   There  were  all 
kinds  of  people  who  came  there,  so  my  children  were  exposed  to 
many  things  that  most  children  are  not.   They  knew  people  of 
all  races  and  things  of  that  kind.   She  said  that  when  she 
married  she  went  out  and  met  some  of  the  middle-class  people 
who  were  her  in-laws  and  their  friends.   She  was  shocked  to 
find  out  that  all  of  these  people  had  spent  the  Depression 
years  just  playing  cards,  playing  bridge  and  doing  nothing. 
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McCoraick: 


Chall : 


McCormick: 


Chall : 


She  said,  "That's  when  I  really  appreciated  what  I  had  at  home," 
because  it  was  altogether  different.   She  said,  "I  used  to  wish 
that  maybe  we  lived  more  like  other  people."  But  she  said, 
"When  I  saw  how  other  people  really  were  living,  I'm  glad  I 
didn't  have  any  part  of  it." 

Between  that  time,  the  time  she  wished  that  you  spent  more  time 
and  the  time  when  she  appreciated  it,  was  there  a  time  of 
resentment? 

Not  really.   There  was  never — no,  I  wouldn't  say  that.   As  I  say 
with  the  rest  of  my  family  who  did  not  agree  with  me  politically, 
there  was  never  any  serious  friction. 

I  know  friends  of  my  family  came  forward  a  couple  of  times 
when  I  was  arrested  and  offered  money  for  bail  and  things — 
people  who  had  no  sympathy  with  what  I  represented  at  all.   So 
there  was  never  a  real  family  rift  over  this.   My  mother  told 
an  in-law  who  came  into  the  family  later  one  time  and  who  tried 
to  raise  something  about  it — she  said,  "Look,  I  want  you  to 
understand  something."   She  said,  "LaRue  may  do  this  or  do  that, 
or  think  this  or  think  that,  but  we  are  a  family  and  we  don't 
go  out  and  do  those  things." 

You  ran  for  the  Congress  against  Leland  Ford  in  1938  and  lost, 
of  course,  and  that  didn't  surprise  you. 


McCormick:   No,  no,  it  was  no  surprise. 

Leland  Ford  had  been  a  supervisor  [Los  Angeles  County]  who 
had  a  record  of  being  one  of  the  most  obnoxious  men  in  the 
board  of  supervisors  against  the  unemployed.   When  they  used  to 
send  delegations  there,  he  would  have  them  arrested.   He  would 
always  have  the  bailiff  come  up  and  throw  them  out.   He  was 
representing  the  so-called  silk-stocking  area  of  Santa  Monica. 
He  was  a  real  estate  man.   I  ran  against  him,  which  irked  him 
a  great  deal. 

I  remember — I  don't  have  it — but  he'd  put  a  whole  page  in 
the  Congressional  Record.   He  was  so  furious  [laughter]  because 
I  went  to  his  area  right  in  his  home  bailiwick,  in  his  own 
neighborhood,  and  got  one  of  the  biggest  audiences  they  ever 
had  in  the  public  park  there.   Quite  a  surprising  reaction.   He 
was  just  fuming  about  that.   By  now  things  were  developing  so 
fast.   There  was  so  much  unemployment  that  people  were  beginning 
to  really  look  around  at  what  was  happening  politically.   He  was 
subsequently  defeated.   Not  by  me,  of  course.   [laughter] 
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provide  for  the  deportation  of  aliens  subsisting  en 
relief  under  certain  circumstances,   and  S«   £L 
provide  for  the  deportation  of  aliens 
public  interest..  .>, 

I  could  see  viiere  you  personally,   and  probably 
your  organisation,   International  Labor  Defense,  inasruch 
as  you  are  one  of  its  officers,  rrculd  oppose  these  bills, 
as  you  are  Gocaunist,  being  one  of  the  f  evr  Conrranists 
that  openly  register  as  one  ani  run  for-  office  under  the 
Communist  banner,  as  you  did  in.  the  last  iroversber  election. 


'-".;-'    -.rdcnot  want  to  appear  to  be  discourtecus  to 
in  consideration  of  your  request,  but  inasmuch  as  you 
apparently  believe .  in.  the  communistic  principles  and  I  -do 
not  believe  in  any  of  the  cnrrrunistic  principles,  nor  do  I 
believe  in  the  fascist  principles,  nor  the  nazi  principles. 
nor  the  socialist  principles,  iny  belief  is  exactly  opposite 
to  yours »  .     I  therefore  rust  tell  you  very  frankly  and  very 
freely  that  L.  Trculd  be  for  every  one  of  those  bills  ani 
'advocate  their- passage  to  protect  that  thing  which  apparently 
you  do  not.  care  .as  caich  about  as  T  do,  i..  e.,  Anericariaoi, 


' single  one '."of '.the  bills  you -ask  ne  to 
oppose  stands  for  and  TcLll  protect  that  Amaricanisn:,   and 
so  far'  as  I  am  concerned,  I  propose  to  protect  it-  and  stand 
for  it  to  the  last  ditch  and  I  can  assure  you  that  -when  you 
ask'  ES  to'  oppose  bills  of  this  nature,  due  to  cur  opposite 
political  philosophies  I  can  never  support  any  such  request. 


7ery  truly  yours 


"- '  -  '•'-. 
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Chall:       But  you  felt  gratified  that  you  had  raised  a  few  questions  and 
that  you  could  draw  such  a  large  audience  in  his  district? 

McCormick:   Oh,  this  was  a  thing  that  just  infuriated  him  because  I  spoke 
at  many  of  the  churches.   I  was  in  and  out  of  all  of  the 
churches  in  that  area  and  at  the  public  park  and  places.   He 
hadn't  anticipated  that  any  radical  would  get  any  response  at 
all.   Not  that  it  was  a  response  to  me;  it  was  a  response  to 
the  issues  and  the  times. 

Chall:       Were  you  ever  heckled  at  your  meetings? 

McCormick:    Occasionally.   As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  remember  speaking  in  the 
Long  Beach  area  when  they  practically  tried  to  boo  me  off  the 
platform,  and  I  came  back  six  months  later  and  the  same  kind  of 
an  audience — just  absolutely  altogether  different.   That  was 
because  of  the  war — that  was  during  the  Korean  War — the  beginning 
of  it,  they  were  waving  the  flag — and  towards  the  middle  of  it, 
the  second  time  that  I  spoke,  they  were  already  sickened  of  it 
and  a  little  bit  willing  to  listen  to  something  else. 

Chall:       Well,  you  must  have  developed  a  pretty  tough  skin. 

McCormick:   You  know  what  the  Bible  says,  "The  race  is  not  to  the  swift,  not 
to  the  strong,  but  to  he  that  endureth."  So,  you'd  better  be 
prepared  to  endure.   [laughter] 

Chall:       Did  you  learn  this  as  you  went  along?  Were  there  times  when  you 
really  found  it  very,  very  difficult  and  you  needed  help? 

McCormick:    I  can't  say  that  I  ever  found  it  difficult.   I  would  like  to 
have  won  many  times  when  we  didn't,  but  I  think  I  probably 
always  felt  that  we'd  win  the  war  and  we  couldn't  possibly  win 
every  battle.   I  was  so  convinced  that  this  needed  to  be  done 
and  so  convinced  that  it  could  be  done  that  I  don't  think  any 
thing  would  have  caused  me  not  to  participate. 

Chall:       Now,  the  board  of  education — when  did  you  run  for  the  board? 

McCormick:    I  can't  remember  that  exact  year  either.   I  ran  twice.   I  ran 
once  against  a  woman  candidate  who  had  been  put  up  by  the 
Los  Angeles  Times,  Eleanor  Allen.   Eleanor  Allen  was  a  woman, 
of  no  particular  background  that  I  knew  of — never  heard  of  her 
before  politically  or  any  other  way — who  lived  over  in  the 
Westwood  area,  who  was,  I  think,  selected  by  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  because  her  name  began  with  A. 
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McCormick:   The  one  black  member,  Fay  Allen,  who  had  been  elected — the  first 
black- member  who  had  been  elected  to  the  board  of  education — 
everyone  said  was  elected  because  her  name  began  with  an  A.   So 
when  they  found  out  that  this  black  woman  was  actually  going  to 
be  a  factor  on  the  board  of  education,  the  powers  that  be  got 
together  and  they  decided  that  the  next  time  they'd  certainly 
make  sure  that  she  wasn't  there.   So  I  ran  against  Eleanor  Allen, 
their  candidate. 
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IV  FROM  WORLD  WAR  II  TO  KHRUSHCHEV'S  REPORT  ON  STALIN, 
1942-1956 


The  War  Years  and  an  Evaluation  of  the  Communist  Party's  Role## 


Chall : 


During  the  war  [World  War  II],  what  was  going  on  in  your  organi 
zation? 


McCormick:   Like  all  other  organizations,  we  considered  this  a  real  fight 
that  had  to  be  made  to  defeat  fascism.   Because  long  before 
other  groups  we  had  been  active  in  the  anti-fascist  field.   We 
had  given  support  to  all  the  anti-fascist  organizations  abroad 
and  here  at  home,  too.   We  saw  it  coming;  we  knew  it  was  coming. 
In  fact,  I  have  not 'had  a  pair  of  silk  stockings  since  the 
1930s,  when  we  raised  the  slogan  "Don't  buy  Japanese-made 
goods,"  because  we  knew  the  scrap  iron  was  going  to  come  back 
eventually  as  ammunition. 


think  a  very  terrible  error  was  made 
so  at  the  time,  and  expressed  it  myself 


The  ILD  disbanded.   I 
in  this  respect.   I  felt 
as  so.   The  feeling  was — and  I  think  the  whole  left-wing  movement 
went  all-out  in  the  war — that  we  made  errors  in  this  respect, 
because  we  forgot  that  this  capitalist  system  was  not  about  to 
change,  and  that  victims  were  still  going  to  be  victims,  and 
that  we  should  have  remained  in  business . 

However,  what  happened  was  that  many  of  us  went  into  other 
things.   There  were  organizations — there  were  ad  hoc  committees 
that  were  set  up  around — now,  particularly,  a  number  of  black 
soldiers,  some  who  went  in  as  officers  or  went  into  officers' 
training,  who  were  denied  their  rights  and  who  expressed  them 
selves  and  were  arrested  as  a  result  of  it.   So  I  know  I  got 
busy  in  a  couple  of  those  campaigns.   We  were  fortunate  enough 
in — well,  because  the  war  was  on  and  it  was  a  time  to  win  then . 
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McCormick:    These  cases  resulted,  in  the  main — those  that  I  knew  of — in 

some  victories  and  some  advances  for  the  blacks  in  the  service. 

Chall:       Were  these  black  people  in  Los  Angeles  that  you  knew? 

McCormick:    Some  of  them.   The  one  that  I  worked  particularly  for  was  a 

young  man  by  the  name  of  Terry.   In  Indiana,  where  he  was  sent, 
he  was  told  he  could  not  go  into  the  officers'  club.   He 
insisted  upon  doing  that,  and  he  was  arrested  and  charges  were 
lodged  against  him.   So  his  mother  called  me,  and  we  started  a 
little  committee;  it  didn't  take  too  long  until  we  won  that. 

There  were  things  like  this  going  on  all  over  the  country — 
all  over . 

Chall:       You  were  no  longer  in  an  office;  you  were  sort  of  back  home, 
operating  out  of  your  house?   People  knew  your  name  and  tele 
phone  number? 

McCormick:   Oh,  yes.   They  were  calling  me  about  all  kinds  of  things  that 
were  going  on. 

Chall:       This  was  a  black  defense — an  ad  hoc — 

McCormick:   Yes,  sort  of  an  ad  hoc  committee  for  the  civil  rights  of  men 

in  the  service.   And  there  were  other  things  of  that  kind  that 
went  on.   And  then,  of  course,  there  was  the  need  for  people  to 
go  into  industry.   Now,  I  couldn't  get  into  any  of  the  war 
industries  because  my  name  was  right  on  the  list  that  you  don't 
hire.   You  couldn't  even  go  to  work  in  a  beer  bottling  place, 
because  beer  labels  were  considered  part  of  the  national  defense, 
you  know,  at  that  moment.   [laughter]   I'm  just  exaggerating,  of 
course.   But  this  was  true — everything  was  considered  in  the 
national  defense. 

So  I  went  to  work  in  a  local  place  in  my  community  that  was 
making  baby  beds.   I  worked  at  that  for  about  a  year.   I  did 
not  like  the  work.   It  was  simply  monotonous.   In  my  free  time 
I  just  continued  to  go  around  to  various  of  these  committees 
and  do  whatever  I  could  in  these  little  places,  in  what  time  I 
had  to  do  them.   I  soon  found  out  that  working  and  doing  these 
things,  too,  was  a  pretty  hard  job. 

Of  course,  my  own  son  went  into  the  service.   He  was  then 
seventeen  and  he  would  have  been  drafted.   He  wanted  to  go  in, 
so  he  went  into  the  navy  at  that  point. 
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McCormick:   There  were  a  few  labor  struggles,  and  I  was  arrested  in  the  last 
of  those — at  the  General  Motors  factory.   I  had  gone  there  as  an 
observer.   We  hadn't  quite  folded  up  the  ILD  at  this  point,  and 
I  had  gone  there  as  an  observer.   I  think  that  they  mistook  me 
for  someone,  or  someone  for  me — I  don't  know  how  it  happened. 
But,  anyway,  I  was  arrested  in  the  thing.  We  were  defended  in 
this  instance  by  the  trade  union  attorneys,  in  which  I  had  no 
say  in  the  defense. 

So  that  was  my  last  public  appearance,  so  to  speak.   I  was 
not  active  in  any  other  organization  or  in  anything.   The  war 
just  about — as  I  say,  I  think  we  made  a  terrible  mistake.   There 
was,  subsequently,  a  committee  for  constitutional  rights,  and 
there  was  another  committee  against  the  un-American  activities 
committees.   I  participated  in  things,  from  time  to  time,  with 
these  groups,  but  not  on  any  steady  basis  or  in  any  official 
capacity. 

Chall:       This  was  during  the  war  years? 
McCormick:    During  the  war  years  and  after. 

Chall:       When  did  the  ILD  office  close — after  Pearl  Harbor,  or  after  the 
Germans  attacked  Russia  in  June,  1941,  or  in  1944  when  the 
Communist  Political  Association  replaced  the  Communist  party? 

McCormick:   We  closed  the  office  March  1,  1942.   I  continued  to  work  from  my 
home. 

Chall:       The  Communist  party  was  cooperating  with  the  war  effort — with 
the  status  quo? 

McCormick:   Oh,  yes,  completely. 

Chall:       But  they  still  retained  some  identity,  as  I  recall.   Their 
papers,  The  Daily  Worker  and  The  People's  World ,  were  still 
putting  out  issues.   And  there  was  an  attempt,  I  think,  through 
organizations  to  recruit  and/or  to  make  known  various  issues 
that  were  going  to  be  dominant  in  the  postwar  period.   Were  you 
going  around  on  Sundays  selling  papers  or  doing  anything  of  this 
kind? 

McCormick:   No,  I  was  not.   I  was  not  doing  anything  of  that  kind  at  that 
point. 

Chall:       Were  you  talking  to  the  people  who  were  working  with  you  in 
making  baby  beds? 
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McCormick:   Oh,  of  course.   Well,  everybody  in  my  community  knew  me.   I 

remember  I  went  to  a  meeting  one  day  when  they  had  a  meeting  to 
keep  black  people  from  moving  into  our  community.   I  got  up  to 
speak,  and  I  heard  someone  say,  "Who  is  that?"   One  of  the  women 
said,  "Oh,  that's  our  local  radical."   [laughter]   So  they  knew 
who  I  was . 

Chall:       After  the  war,  if  I  recall  it  correctly,  there  was  some  split 
in  the  Communist  party.   Was  it  with  Earl  Browder? 

McCormick:   No,  that  was  before  the  war  ended.   Earl  Browder  had  put  forward 
the  idea  of  a  political  association,  rather  than  a  political 
party.   [Communist  Political  Association,  1944-1945] 

Chall:       The  Communist  party  was  quite  split  over  this  idea  of  the 
Communist  Political  Association — continuing  it,  I  suppose. 

McCormick:   Well,  it's  unfortunate  that  we  were  such  a  dogmatic  group, 
because  Browder  probably  should  never  have  been  expelled 
[June,  1945]  from  the  group.   Because  some  of  the  ideas  he  was 
putting  forward  were  very  valid — the  attempt  to  Americanize  the 
party,  to  give  it  its  complete  and  own  identity. 

However,  he  fell  afoul,  also,  you  see,  of  the  dogmatic 

groups.   They  used  to  say,  you  know,  that  when  you  go  into  the 

Communist  party  you  take  the  "red  veil."  [laughter]   That  was 
an  expression  they  used  to  use. 

Chall:       In  this  controversy,  was  it  one  of  the  first  times  when  many 
people  dropped  out? 

McCormick:   It  was  during  the  war;  I'll  tell  you  why  I  know  it  was  during 
the  war — because  when  some  of  the  men  came  back  from  overseas, 
I  remember  a  couple  of  them  said,  "What  have  you  been  doing  to 
the  party  while  we've  been  away?"  They  were  quite  shocked  at 
some  of  the  things  that  were  going  on.   So  I  do  remember  that 
it  was  during  that  time. 

Chall:       What  did  they  mean  by  their  criticism? 

McCormick:   We  made  too  many  capitulations  to  the  ruling  class  during  the 
war — we  were  so  intent  on  giving  everything  for  the  war  effort 
that  we  let  the  struggle  for  housing  and  hospitals  for  the 
workers  take  a  back  seat  for  the  duration. 

Chall:       Regarding  the  expulsion  of  Earl  Browder,  was  the  Communist  party 
dominated  by  the  people  in  control  in,  let's  say,  New  York?   Or 
did  people  like  you,  way  out  in  the  hinterlands  in  small 
chapters  (or  whatever  you  would  call  yourselves) ,  have  anything 
to  say  about  the  question? 
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McCormick: 
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McCormick: 
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Chall: 


I  never  had  the  feeling  that  we  had  too  much  to  say.   And  the 
same  went  for  the  International  Labor  Defense.   While  most  of 
the  major  decisions  were  made  in  New  York,  we  here  always  sort 
of  felt  very  autonomous  and  very  much  on  our  own,  because  we 
faced  such  problems  that  they  did  not  have.   For  instance,  the 
agricultural  situation  and  the  terror  in  areas  made  our  existence 
an  entirely  different  thing  from  an  urban  organization  centered 
in  New  York,  with  a  very  sophisticated  population — a  completely 
different  sort  of  thing. 

So  we  always  seemed  to  have — I  think  we  had  more  freedom  of 
decision  and  operation.  And  I  think  the  Communist  party,  to  a 
great  extent,  had  this  same  kind  of  autonomy.  We  had  a  county 
committee  here,  and  I  remember  many  differences  with  New  York. 
There  were  frequent  exchanges — in  fact,  all  the  time — going  on. 

Persons  weren't  expelled  for  taking  a  different  path? 

Not  always.   But  it  did  become  quite  general.   There  became,  as 
I  say,  a  sort  of  a  period  of  dry  rot  which  set  in.   I  think  it 
stemmed  from  the  beginning — probably  from  incorrect  decisions 
that  we  made — I,  among  others — of  going  so  all-out  for  the  war 
effort  that  we  neglected  some  of  the  things  that  we  should  have 
been  doing  here. 

Can  you  give  an  exact  example? 

For  example,  we  were  willing  to  go  along  with  no  raise  in  wages 
because  it  would  hamper  the  war  effort.   Or,  I  remember  in  the 
San  Pedro  area,  where  for  years  there  had  been  a  campaign  to  try 
to  get  a  marine  hospital,  and  we  felt  we  just  couldn't  take  the 
money  out  of  the  national  budget  then  for  some  of  these  things 
that  were  needed,  because  the  war  had  to  be  won  first.   I  think 
this  was  a  mistake — this  feeling  that  everything  had  to  go 
toward  the  war . 

There  were  probably  a  lot  of  others  that  I  don't  think  of 
now.  But  there  were  many,  many  things — for  instance,  dissolving 
organizations,  like  a  defense  organization,  which  should  not 
have  been  dissolved.  Of  course,  the  unemployed  movement  was 
dissolved,  too.  The  people  were  getting  jobs;  so  that  was  a 
little  different. 

Stemming  from  that  period,  came  the  Duclos  article. 
Was  the  Duclos  article  after  the  war? 
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McCormick:   No,  I  believe  the  Duclos  article  was  during  the  war, 
when  the  big  ferment  started  over  Earl  Browder.* 


That  was 


Leaving  the  Communist  Party 


McCormick:   The  Twentieth  Congress — and  the  revelations  that  came  out  of 

that,  of  the  Stalin  period,  really  completely  shook  the  organi 
zation  from  top  to  bottom. 

Chall:       Let's  see,  that  was  after  Stalin  had  .died,  wasn't  it? 

McCormick:   Yes,  following  his  death;  it  was  some  months  later,  in  the 

fifties.   Khrushchev  made  the  report  to  the  Twentieth  Congress 
[of  the  Soviet  Communist  Party] . 

Chall:       So  that  was  around  1956  or  thereabouts;  we'll  have  to  check  that 
date.   [February,  1956] 

McCormick:    Somewhere  around  there. 

Chall:       That  was  the  greatest  blow?   I  don't  know  to  what  extent  the 
Communist  party  was  hurt  by  the  Duclos-Browder  controversy  in 
terms  of  loss  of  membership. 

McCormick:    It  certainly  didn't  begin  to  compare  with  the  thing  that  came 
up  with  the  revelations  of  the  Stalin  period. 

Chall:       I  guess  that  hurt  you  all  because  you  had  all  lived  through  the 
thirties  when  those  trials  were  going  on. 

McCormick:   That's  right. 

Chall:       And  there  was  such  an  attempt  made  to  make  them  appear  objective 
and  their  outcome  essential  to  the  stability  of  the  Soviet  Union. 


Jacques  Duclos,  in  an  April,  1945  article  in  a  French  communist 
monthly,  attacked  the  American  Communist  party,  particularly 
the  Communist  Political  Association  and  Earl  Browder. 
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McCormick:   And  I  know  my  own  personal  opinion  used  to  be  that  there  must 
be  something  there.   I  am  not  in  that  country;  I  cannot  know. 
And,  certainly,  a  new  socialist  country  does  have  many  enemies. 
The  possibility  of  people  even  within  the  organization  becoming 
corrupted  is  certainly  possible. 

So  I  did  not  doubt  but  what  they  were — even  though  I  read 
many  of  the  articles  of  the  time,  I  thought:   Well,  he's 
writing  this  because  he's  always  been  an  enemy  of  the  Soviet 
Union;  he's  always  been  opposed  to  socialism. 

So  I  just  simply  put  blinders  on  what  he  had  to  say. 
Chall:       This  was  a  shock,  then,  to  you,  personally? 

McCormick:   Yes.   Oh,  of  course.   And  then  I  began  to  reread,  and  to  read 

Trotsky,  which  I  had  not  really  delved  into  before.   I  began  to 
understand  what  some  of  the  splits  had  been  far  back  in  the 
history  of  the  Communist  party.   But  more  than  that,  I  began  to 
observe  some  of  the  things.   For  example,  as  I  told  you,  Olga 
the  tractor  driver  never  came.   So  I  concluded  that  it  was  like 
our  own  Constitution — while  it  might  have  great  benefits,  they 
sometimes  never  came  down  to  the  actual  fact. 

Then  I  had  personal  friends  who  came  back  from  the  Soviet 
Union.   One  of  them  was  Anna  Louise  Strong — and  many  personal 
discussions — many, 'many  discussions  we  had.   And  I  began  to 
understand  a  little  bit  better  about  what  had  been  going  on. 
Because,  no  matter  what  one  may  say  of  her,  she  was  an 
incorruptible  person,  thoroughly  honest  and  certainly 
intellectually  honest.   Her  experiences  were  such  that  you 
had  to  question  a  great  many  things. 

Chall:       Didn't  Anna  Louise  Strong — 
McCormick:    She  died  in  China  a  few  years  back. 

Chall:       And  she  had  begun  to  doubt  some  of  what  was  going  on  in  the 
Soviet  Union? 

McCormick:   Well,  you  see,  what  happened,  when  she  came  back  here  [1949], 
the  Communist  party  of  this  country  simply  treated  her  as 
though  she  were  an  enemy  of  some  kind.   She  and  I  were  friends, 
and  no  one  could  ever  convince  me  that  this  woman  would  do  one 
thing  that  would  oppose  the  advancement  of  the  people's  general 
interest.   And  if  she  were  accused  of  this,  she  had  to  be  given 
her  right  to  answer  it;  and  she  never  was. 
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Then,  later,  after  the  Twentieth  Congress,  she  was  invited,  and 
she  went  back,  of  course,  with  a  red  carpet  and  all.   But  this 
didn't  negate  all  of  the  things  that  had  happened. 

I  was  very  impressed  by  her  own  personal  testimony  about  some 
of  these  times.   And  she  was  certainly  not  anti-Soviet — not  at 
all.   But  she  did  know  what  happened. 

Later  this  same  thing  was  true  of  what  had  happened.   I  began 
to  do  a  little  bit  more  reading,  and  rereading,  let  me  say — 
rereading  the  things  I  had  skipped  over  or  had  not  noted  before — 
some  of  Lenin's  works.   And  I  began  to  have  a  little  bit  better 
view  of  it.   I'm  just  sorry  that  I  hadn't  read  many  of  these 
things,  or  hadn't  really  delved  into  it  enough. 

Sometimes  I  try  to  excuse  it  by  saying,  "Well,  we  were  so 
active  that  we  didn't  have  time  to  see  the  woods  for  the  trees," 
you  know . 

The  final  result  of  it  was  that  I  knew  that  if  I  remained,  I 
was  only  going  to  be  a  thorn  in  my  area,  and  I  simply  couldn't 
see  that  we  were  going  any  further  with  that  particular  organi 
zation.   And,  looking  back  at  it  now,  I  don't  know  whether, 
historically,  we  could  have  been  a  much  different  kind  of 
organization,  given  the  times  in  which  we  were  working  and  the 
things  that  were  happening. 

Just  as  I  talk  now  to  some  of  these  young  people — they  call 
themselves  Maoists,  you  know.   I  see  here,  again,  it's  young 
people  who  simply  aren't  reading  and  understanding  history,  and 
that's  all  there  is  to  it. 

Do  you  think  people  understand  history  only  in  relation  to  what 
they  can  see  or  want  to  see  at  the  time? 

Much  of  that  is  true.   It's  very  difficult,  as  I  say,  even  in 
doing  this  kind  of  work  that  I'm  doing,  to  remain  purely 
objective  about  it,  because  we  are  human  beings  with  emotions 
and  with  interests.   And  sometimes  we  just  can't  be  as 
objective  as  we  ought  to  be  about  it. 

In  a  case  like  the  Communist  party,  or  any  other  close  associa 
tion  of  that  kind  with  a  very  dominating  or  dominant  kind  of 
program  and  ideology,  there  must  be  a  need  to  go  along — being  a 
part  of  the  group,  and  not  wanting  to  be  considered  the  enemy 
by  your  friends. 
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McCormick:   Oh,  yes,  there  certainly  is  that.   I  asked  Anna  Louise,  "When 
you  saw  people  disappearing  from  your  group  and  your  immediate 
work  in  the  Moscow  News,  what  did  you  think?"   She  said,  "Well, 
I'll  tell  you,  I  didn't  question  it  because  I  thought  there 
must  be  something  I  don't  know;  or  I  won't  question  it  for  that 
reason — until  it  was  too  late." 

So  I  think  probably  many  of  us  do  this.   I  think  it  was  a 
matter  of  just  not  reading  carefully  enough  some  of  these 
things;  as  I  say,  I'm  not  alone  in  it .   I  haven't  lost  my 
feeling  about  the  need  for  socialism,  at  all,  but  I  see  the 
Soviet  Union  and  I  see  revolutionary  movements  in  an  entirely 
different  respect  now. 

Chall:       Where  is  the  revolutionary  movement  that  you  have  hopes  for  at 
the  moment? 

McCormick:   All — all  revolutionary  movements.   I  don't  think  there's  one. 
For  instance,  I  don't  think  the  Chinese  Maoists — of  course, 
they're  going  to  be  different,  because  they  come  from  a  different 
historical  background;  I  don't  expect  that  a  communist  movement 
in  China  is  going  to  be  anything  like  a  communist  movement  in 
some  other  place.   I  wouldn't  even  consider  that  a  struggle  in 
California  would  be  anything  like  a  struggle  in  New  York. 
You're  dealing  with  different  people  with  different  backgrounds, 
different  hopes  and  desires,  at  a  particular  moment,  and  you're 
going  to  get  different  results,  that's  all. 

Chall:       There  was  a  period  of  almost  ten  years  between  the  time  of  the 
end  of  the  war  in  mid-1945  and  the  Twentieth  Congress — just 
about  ten  years.   You  never  resumed  a  strong,  active  role  in 
the  Communist  party? 

McCormick:    I  was  very  active,  but  I  was  doing  a  lot  of  other  things.   I 
was  more  involved  in  more  things  in  my  own  home  and  my  own 
community.   I  was  still  very  active  until  1959. 

Chall:       Doing  what,  for  example? 

McCormick:    In  my  own  family  relationships.   As  I  say,  my  son  had  gone 

overseas.   Then  when  he  married  he  had  a  problem  with  his  wife 
and  I  had  to  take  over  and  help  them  somewhat.   So  I  was  a 
little  bit  more  involved  with  my  own  family  and  family  affairs. 

By  the  way,  my  husband  during  part  of  this  time  was  the 
business  agent  in  the  carpenters'  union,  and  they  were  having 
a  tremendous  struggle  with  the  international.   He  was  very 
active  in  carpenters'  local  #634.   He  became  the  business 
agent — was  arrested  in  the  studio  strike  of  '48  and  '49  and 
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the  long  fight  for  democracy  in  the  carpenters'  union.   So  I 
began  to  take  a  little  more  interest  in  some  of  the  other 
things — other  little  aspects  of  things.   It's  true,  I  think  for 
a  while  I  felt  sort  of  rudderless.   I  think  that  when  you  come 
out  of  an  organized,  disciplined  thing  of  this  kind,  you  don't 
immediately  find  out  where  you  are  going  or  what  you're  going 
to  be  doing . 

You  weren't  questioning,  though? 

Oh,  yes.   I  had  a  great  number  of  questions,  and  to  this  moment 
I'd  like  the  answers  to  a  lot  of  them.   [laughter] 

Were  you  questioning  the  party  and  the  movement? 

No,  I  was  questioning  my  own  self.   No,  I  didn't  have  the  feeling 
that  the  movement  was  something  over  there  that  did  that  and  made 
that  mistake.   We  as  a  group  of  people  made  it,  and  so  why  did 
we  make  it  and  what  can  we  do? 


No,  I  didn't  feel  that  way  about  it. 
that  kind  at  all. 


I  have  no  feelings  of 


You  were  personally  sort  of  rudderless,  then. 

Yes,  just  for  a  little  while.   I  was  very  active  in  my  community 
of  Florence  during  the  fifties  and  sixties  fighting  for  FEP 
[Fair  Employment  Practices].   And  there  were  personal  problems. 
In  the  latter  years — my  husband  died  in  1964,  suddenly.   Then  I 
was  faced  with  the  problem  of  what  I  was  going  to  do,  you  know. 


Women,  Minorities,  and  the  Communist  Party 


Chall : 


McCormick: 


Chall : 


I  think  at  one  point  when  I  asked  you  something  about  your 
relationships  with  men  during  your  political  activities,  when 
you  began  to  work  in  the  ILD,  you  said  it  was  "fine  then."   Can 
you  define  what  you  meant  by  "then,"  in  terms  of  the  present? 

I  meant  that  men  generally,  in  that  period  of  time  and  in  my 
experience,  were  interested  in  the  women  cadres,  wanted  them  to 
come  forward.   I'm  saying  this  in  comparison  with  the  general 
run  of  men  everywhere.   They  were  much  more  aware  and  in  the 
forefront  of  the  struggle  against  male  chauvinism. 

This  was  true  all  the  time  that  you  were  in  the  Communist  party? 
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However,  you  know,  these  things  are  all  relative.   Certainly 
there  were  many  times;  there  were  things  on  many  levels  that 
women  were  not  expected  to  do  or...  it's  hard  to  put  it  into 
words.   Of  course,  you  felt  that  there  was  a  discrimination 
against  women.   And  many  times  I  used  to  feel  it  was  something 
that  we  were  never  going  to  overcome  —  that  it  was  just  the  sort 
of  thing  that  you  could  never  tangle  with. 

Really?  Was  that  in  the  Communist  party?  When  you  were  working 
in  the  party? 


McCormick:   Well,  I  didn't  mean  men  in  the  party  particularly.   But  I  meant 
the  general  attitude  towards  women.   Politically,  men  in  the 
movement  did  want  women  to  participate.   They  did  want  women  in 
industry.   The  slogans  of  equal  pay  for  equal  work  and  all  these 
things  were  very  much  a  part  of  the  communist  programs.   In 
actuality,  in  many  instances,  I  think  we  weren't  aware  sometimes 
of  some  of  the  things . 

For  example,  the  whole  question  of  women  working  and  care  for 
children  in  the  early  days,  there  just  wasn't  such  a  thing.   The 
neighbors  or  friends  or  someone  took  care  of  children.   The 
question  of  getting  adequate  care  for  children  was  not  really — 

Chall:  Yes,  understood. 

McCormick:  No,  not  really. 

Chall:  So  that  that  would  allow  women  to  be — 

McCormick:  Be  exploited.   [laughter] 

Chall:       The  fact  that  you  were  the  one  who  ran  for  Congress  and  the 

board  of  education  instead  of  a  man,  does  that  mean  that  no  man 
wanted  to  put  himself  out  for  this — throwing  it  away  to  a 
woman? 

McCormick:   No,  I  didn't  get  that  feeling  at  all.   I  think  when  we  discussed 
who  was  going  to  run  for  certain  offices  we'd  usually  try  to  do 
it  within  the  context  of  who  could  make  the  better  contribution 
there;  who  would  probably  be  an  acceptable  candidate  who  could 
reach  the  most  people.   I'm  sure  that  at  the  time,  for  instance 
in  '38,  I  know  my  main  consideration  in  accepting  it  was  the 
fact  that  I  was  one  to  carry  on  the  civil  rights  thing  [ILD] 
and  knew  the  issues  that  had  to  be  raised  in  that  campaign;  so 
I  was  very  anxious  to  do  it. 
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McCormick:   There  was  a  group  of  people  suggested.   There 'd  be  men  and  women 
and  we'd  simply  toss  it  around  and  decide,  in  this  particular 
instance,  who  would  be  the  better  candidate.   There  was  always 
an  attempt  to  put  forth  black  candidates,  women  candidates, 
Chicano  candidates.   There  was  a  conscious  effort  to  do  this. 
I  don't  think  it  was  a  lack  of  men,  who  were  very  much  out  in 
the  forefront  with  it,  as  a  matter  of  fact. 

Chall:       Were  there  many  Chicanes  and  blacks  in  the  movement? 

McCormick:   Not  in  relationship  to  their  number  in  the  population  that  you 
might  think.   Well,  there  was  a  considerable  Chicano  group. 
There  were  groups  within  all  of  the  national  groups.   There 
was  an  Armenian  section.   In  the  International  Labor  Defense 
we  had  sections  of  all  kinds  of  people.   Necessarily,  we  had 
to  have  separate  meetings  because  of  the  language.   And  in 
the  party,  there  were  all  of  these  groups  represented.   There 
was  always  a  major  effort  to  bring  more  blacks  into  the  movement 
and  we  weren't  always  successful. 

Chall:  No,  I  guess  that's  one  area  that  communist  theory  didn't  work 
out. 

McCormick:   With  the  Mexican  people — there  were  a  great  number  of  Mexican 
people  in  it.   There  again,  the  whole  campaign  for  the  rights 
of  Mexicans  was  not  at  that  point  where  you  had  this  tremendous 
number  of  militant  people  and  those  who  were  able.   A  Mexican 
worker  who  was  an  alien  really  was  in  danger.   He  had  to  stick 
his  neck  out.   [laughter]   Among  foreign-born  workers,  you 
always  have  that  problem. 

We  made  an  effort,  I  would  say  that,  to  bring  forth  all  kinds 
of  people,  to  bring  them  together  in  a  revolutionary  struggle 
for  this  country.   That  we  didn't  succeed  in  many  instances  was 
partly  due  to  our  own  ignorance  and  to  the  actual  facts  of  life. 

Chall:  In  the  course  of  your  work  did  you  get  to  know  other  national 
leaders  as  you  did  Anna  Louise  Strong?  How  did  you  come,  for 
example,  to  know  her  so  well? 

McCormick:   Well,  I  don't  remember  how  I  first  met  her.   Probably  in  a 

meeting  or  something.   We  just  became  good  friends;  saw  each 
other  frequently. 

Chall :       Did  you  travel  to  New  York? 
McCormick:    Oh,  I  went  to  New  York  every  year. 
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Chall:       Oh,  did  you?   In  what  capacity? 

McCormick:   From  the  International  Labor  Defense,  I  went  every  year. 

Chall:       So  you  met  the  leaders...? 

McCormick:   Yes.   Now,  when  the  Scottsboro  case  was  on,  for  example.   The 
Scottsboro  boys.   Someone  had  a  program  on  the  other  night, 
which  brought  this  to  my  mind,  because  I  had  them  here  on  a 
tour  of  Southern  California.   I  was  telling  my  daughter  some  of 
the  experiences  of  that  tour;  it  was  really  an  experience.   And 
then  when  I  went  to  New  York,  I  would  meet  all  of  the  people  who 
were  from  all  over  the  country.   So  I  did  meet  most  of  the 
people  who  were  active  in  one  way  or  another,  many  of  whom 
weren't  communists. 

When  we  had  a  conference,  there  were  many,  many  people,  most 
of  whom  were  not  communists.   They  were  people  who  were  in 
various  fields  of  work;  in  the  sharecroppers'  union,  for 
example — various  kinds  of  work.   You  see,  we  touched  each 
other's  work  and  got  together. 

We  worked  with  the  NAACP  on  the  Scottsboro  case,  although 
that  came  to  a  head-on  collision  over  strategy  there.   Another 
place  that  I  felt  we  made  a  big  mistake. 

Chall:       What  was  that? 

McCormick:   Well,  the  NAACP  felt — although  they  hadn't  taken  up  the 
Scottsboro  case  in  the  beginning,  they  felt  that  if  the 
radicals  were  out  of  it  then  they  could  deal  with   the 
authorities  and  they  could  get  free  the  Scottsboro  boys.  We 
finally  agreed  to  this,  and  the  governor  made  an  arrangement 
by  which  he  said  he  would  free  them.   He  had  said  that  he 
would  free  them  and  then  he  didn't  do  it.   So  we  had  to  jump 
back  in. 

There  were  many  instances  of  these  kinds  of  cases  where 
some  liberals  would  say,  "Well,  if  the  communists  didn't  get 
in  there,  if  the  International  Labor  didn't  come  in..."  And 
then  if  we  stayed  out,  there  was  no  defense,  or  the  thing  just 
simply  was  lost.   So,  I  learned  that  people  who  were  raising 
that  issue  were  raising  it  for  some  other  reason  and  not 
actually  to  the  benefit  of  the  people  involved. 

They  used  to  accuse  us  of  just  coming  into  things  to  further 
the  communist  activities.   But  in  many  instances,  it  was  the 
liberals  themselves  who  simply  didn't  do  anything  and  used  it 
as  an  excuse. 
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McCormick:   Oh,  the  other  thing  I  meant  to  tell  you.   Also  in  the  forties 
was  the  Sleepy  Lagoon  case.   Now,  that  involved  the  Mexican 
people. 

Chall:       What  was  that? 

McCormick:    Sleepy  Lagoon.   That  was  a  case  in  which  some  twenty-odd 

Mexican  boys  were  arrested  and  charged  with  murder.   They  had 
crashed  a  party  on  the  East  side  [of  Los  Angeles]  and  someone 
was  killed.   They  were  all  charged  with  first  degree  murder. 
We  waited  around  thinking  that  somebody  was  going  to  come  to 
their  defense.   But  they  didn't.   So  I  finally  called  a 
conference  and  we  had  several  hundred  people  turn  out  to  it 
and  we  set  up  a  Sleepy  Lagoon  Defense  Committee.   We  ultimately 
won  the  case.   This  was  at  a  time  when  the  Zoot  Suit  riots  were 
taking  place  and  the  Sleepy  Lagoon  case  was  the  culmination  of 
that. 


Chall:       Of  the  Zoot  Suit  riots? 
McCormick:   Yes. 

Chall:       That  meant  you  had  to  raise  funds,  find  attorneys,  and  deal  with 
the  families  of  these  people. 

McCormick:   Yes,  deal  with  the  families.   That  was  a  big,  big  undertaking 

because  here  you  had  people  who  were  not  on  trial  for  political 
reasons,  so  you  had  all  kinds  of  people  involved  in  it.   I  still 
see  some  of  these  Sleepy  Lagoon  families.   So  that  was  another 
big  thing  that  was  going  on  in  that  period. 

Chall:       In  making  decisions  about  how  you  were  going  to  handle,  let's 
say,  a  case  like  Sleepy  Lagoon,  the  council  would  make  it? 

McCormick:    I  called  the  ILD  Council  together  and  told  them  what  was 

happening  and  they  agreed  that  we  ought  to  provide  defense. 
We  concluded  after  discussion  that  the  best  way  of  doing  this 
would  be  to  set  up  a  separate  defense  committee  just  around  the 
Sleepy  Lagoon  case.   And  that's  what  we  did. 

We  often  did  that.   We  did  that  even  in  the  trade  union 
cases.  We  would  step  aside  because  of  this  onus  of  the 
Communist  party.   To  broaden  participation  in  order  to 
further  the  defense  that  had  to  be  carried  on,  we  would 
simply  stay  out  and  maybe  I  would  be  the  only  person  in 
there  from  the  ILD — only  one  among  all  the  people.   But  I 
would  be  actively  trying  to  build  a  defense  committee  and 
getting  other  people  to  participate. 
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Chall :       But  you  still  had  to  find  the  other  people? 

McCormick:   That's  right.   That  was  our  function  and  so  we  did.   We  sent 

out — I  think  I  sent  out  two  hundred  or  three  hundred  telegrams 
to  get  that  thing  together  and  people  came  together.   When  the 
facts  were  presented  there,  they  decided  that  there  ought  to  be 
something  done  and  delegations  were  set  up  to  do  one  thing  and 
another  and  it  grew  from  that.   And  in  every  instance,  usually 
our  tactics  were  to  set  up  a  committee  around  the  particular 
case  so  that  people  would  not  have  to  accept  the  [laughter] 
International  Labor  Defense  role  as  being  the  only  thing. 


Defense  and  Tactics 


Chall : 


McCormick: 


Chall : 
McCormick: 


Because  you  were  so  strongly  identified  with  the  International 
Labor  Defense  and  knew  the  technique  of  handling  these  things, 
did  you  find  that  people  on  the  committees  worked  well  with 
you,  or  would  they  be  hostile  to  you? 

Usually  we  worked  very  well.   There  were  occasions  when  there 
were  people  who  were  hostile.   I  simply  dropped  away  from  any 
thing  that  might  interfere  with  their  participation,  which  was 
the  only  thing  you  could  do.   Contrary  [chuckles]  to  what  many 
of  those  people  said,  we  were  interested  in  winning  the  case 
and  not  victimizing  somebody  in  order  to  put  forward  our 
particular  role.   Our  role  was  to  organize  defense,  however 
you  had  to  do  it,  or  could  do  it,  and  the  broadest  way  you 
could  do  it  was  the  thing  we  wanted  to  do. 

I  don't  remember  any  time  when  there  were  any  great 
hostilities. 

Divisiveness? 

Not  really.   Sometimes  we  would  differ  on  tactics.   And  I 
remember  when  there  were  attorneys  who  did  not  agree  with  us. 
For  instance,  many  attorneys  wanted  to  handle  things  in  their 
own  way.   We  could  never  go  for  that  because  we  wanted  to  win 
the  case,  and  we  knew  the  best  way  to  win  it,  and  we  knew  it 
from  experience  that  the  best  way  to  win  it  was  to  throw  the 
whole  thing  open.   Simply  fight  it  on  the  issues  themselves. 
Generally  you  would  win  in  that  case. 

Now  I  think  some  lawyers  could  take  a  leaf  out  of  our  book 
and  do  much  better  for  their  clients,  the  recent  one  in  San 
Francisco  being  a  case  in  point.   [laughter] 
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Chall:       Which  one  is  that? 

McCormick:   I'm  talking  about  the  Hearst  case. 

You  see,  these  lawyers  get  off  on  terrible  tangents  some 
times  and  to  the  detriment  of  their  client,  I'll  tell  you  that. 

Evaluating  Current  Radical  Movements 


Chall : 


McCormick: 


Chall : 


McCormick: 


What  is  your  opinion  of  radical  movements  of  late?   There's  one 
type  and  that  was  the  outgrowth  of  the  war  in  Vietnam,  and  the 
marchers,  and  Jerry  Rubin,  and  the  rest  of  them.   That  was  one 
type. 

I  bless  them.   I  bless  Jerry  Rubin  and  his  group  for  exposing 
what  was  going  on.   I  might  not  have  always  agreed  with  them, 
but  I  thought  they  needed  the  searchlight  of  attention,  and 
they  got  it.   It's  not  the  way  I  probably  would  have  done  it, 
not  at  all,  but  these  are  different  times  and  different  cases. 


Now,  what  about  the  terrorists? 
type? 


The  Symbionese  Liberation  Army 


I  live  within  a  mile  of  where  those  young  people  were  burned  to 
death.   I  had  gone  earlier  that  day  and  tried  to  go  through 
that  area — I  didn't  know  what  was  going  on — and  then  was  stopped 
by  the  police  and  went  back  and  turned  on  the  t.v.  and  saw  their 
deaths . 

These  young  people,  who  were  undoubtedly  bright  young  people, 
simply  for  the  lack  of  knowing  what  they  were  doing,  went  off 
on  that  kind  of  escapade.   I  can't  call  it  even  a  revolutionary 
activity  really.   The  long  way  around  is  to  organize  people  and 
evidently  they  felt  there  were  shortcuts  with  guns  and  whatnot. 
It  simply  will  not  work. 

To  see  young  people  lose  their  lives  in  a  way  like  this — 
it's  really  horrible,  because  I'm  sure  they  were  unusually 
bright  young  people  who  at  least  knew  there's  something  wrong, 
and  that's  half  of  the  struggle — learning  what's  wrong.   There 
they  were  simply  wiped  out.   I  don't  think  anybody  can  ever  do 
anything  but  regret  a  thing  like  that.   You  don't  want  to  see 
young  people  destroyed. 
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Chall:       But  in  terms  of  their  methods,  their  goals,  it  isn't  one  that 
you  would  espouse  in  any  way? 

McCormick:   No,  not  at  all.   I  can  see  that  they  felt  they  were  attacking 
a  system,  and  I  also  want  to  see  another  social  system.   But  I 
know  the  only  way  that  it  can  be  done  is  to  organize  people  and 
to  work  towards  it  in  a  method  that  will  win  people  to  that. 
You  don't  win  people  by  terrorist  activities.   I  can't  see  that 
that's  going  to  do  anything  at  all.   In  fact,  I  think  it  sets 
things  back  if  anything.   But  as  I  say,  these  are  different 
times  and  these  young  people,  some  of  them  have  very  different 
ideas — both  of  what  they  want,  I  guess,  and  how  they're  going 
to  get  there. 

You  see,  this  is  the  same  thing  that's  happening  over  in  the 
East  side.  We  have  a  number  of  the  young  people  that  are — 
they're  just  wiping  each  other  out  over  there  in  these  gang 
wars.   And  it's  horrible  to  see  this  happen  and  especially  when 
you  come  in  contact  with  the  family.   You  see  these  just 
ordinary  people  with  these  terrible  tragedies  as  a  result  of 
these  gang  situations. 
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V  RESEARCH  INTO  COMMUNITY  EDUCATIONAL  AND  HEALTH  NEEDS, 
1976-1979 


Education  in  the  Spanish-Speaking  Community//?1/ 


McCormick:   When  I  began  to  work  again  in  1976,  I  went  into  this  market 

research,  and  then  that  led  me  into  what  I  call  the  sociological 
aspect  of  it.   I'm  now  working  in  this  sort  of  thing. 

Chall:       Could  you  describe  your  present  job — what  you're  doing  now? 

McCormick:    Right  now  I'm  working  with  this  college  development  program, 
which  is  a  program  where  you  go  into  the  community — doing  a 
grassroots  thing — getting  little  groups  of  ten  people  together 
and  talking  to  them  about  their  community  needs  and  then  seeing 
them  individually  and  taking  a  life  history — taping  and  then 
transcribing  that.   We  are  trying  to  determine  what  the  educa 
tional  needs  really  are,  and  then,  with  the  colleges,  trying  to 
develop  some  kind  of  program  that  can  really  answer  some  of  the 
needs  of  the  community. 

Chall:  Is  this  at  Los  Angeles  Community  College? 

McCormick:  Yes,  that's  right. 

Chall:  Is  this  a  funded  project? 

McCormick:  Yes. 

Chall:  Are  you  paid? 

McCormick:  Yes,  I'm  paid. 

Chall:       And  you're  expected  to  go  into  a  specific  community — is  it  your 
own? 
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McCormick:   No.   I  speak  Spanish,  so  I'm  over  on  East  side  Los  Angeles, 
working  with  the  Spanish-speaking  people. 

Chall:       How  do  you  find  the  people  you  want  to  talk  to  and  interview  in 
depth? 

McCormick:   Well,  there  are  two  things.   They  are  paying  them  for  the  inter 
view,  for  one  thing.   Secondly,  so  far  I  have  been  very  pleased 
with  the  way  in  which  we're  able  to  get  their  cooperation  and 
get  material  from  them  that  may  be  helpful  in  arriving  at  some 
thing.   I've  been  astounded  at  some  of  the  things,  though.   The 
young  people — I  walked  into  one  place  where  there  were  five 
young  people,  all  dropouts  from  school,  and  where  the  language 
difficulties  have  been  such  that  their  early  experiences  in 
school  were  very  painful,  and  it's  difficult  to  get  them  now  to 
accept  some  of  the  positive  things.   Some  things  of  that  kind. 
It's  been  a  real  learning  experience  for  me. 

Chall:       Considering  what  you  already  thought  you  probably  knew  about 
people. 

McCormick:   Oh — and,  as  I  say,  there  are  such  changes  in  people  and 

organizations,  and  in  attitudes  towards  many  things;  and  maybe 
I've  mellowed  a  little,  too.   So  I  find  it  really  an  easy 
meeting  ground  with  most  of  the  people. 

Chall:       This  is  kind  of  a  needs  assessment  project? 

McCormick:   Yes.   And  it's  being  done  at  the  grassroots  level,  which  is 

something  different.   Instead  of  asking  some  of  the  people  in 
the  community  who  are  already  identified  with  certain  things, 
you're  going  right  down  to  the  bottom  and  asking  the  people 
who  live  there — their  ideas,  and  what  they  need,  and  what  they 
want,  and  finding  out  what  their  lacks  are,  and  then  seeing  if 
we  can  work  out  something  that  the  college  program  can  meet. 

Chall:       This  will  all  be  brought  back  to  the  college  to  some  community 
group  that  will  assess  it? 

McCormick:   Yes,  will  assess  it. 

Chall:       Are  these  people  whom  you're  meeting  articulate  enough  about 

what  their  needs  are?   Do  they  sense  it?   Can  they  discuss  it? 

McCormick:    I  was  warned  in  the  beginning  that  many  people  probably,  if  you 
ask  them  what  their  heart's  desire  is  or  what  they  want  out  of 
life,  might  tell  you  that  they  want  to  be  a  brain  surgeon,  and 
they've  never  been  through  the  sixth  grade.   But  I  find,  on  the 
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McCormick:    contrary,  that  the  people  that  I  have  talked  with  are  all  quite 
realistic,  and  that  their  desires,  and  their  general  background, 
and  their  realistic  approach  to  it  are  quite  comparable.   There's 
no  real  problem  in  this  respect. 

It's  been  interesting  to  me  from  another  standpoint.   One  of 
the  campaigns  that  I  participated  in  years  ago,  in  the  thirties, 
in  the  Watts  area,  was  where  there  was  a  special  school — Gorman 
Avenue  School — which  was  set  up  for  mainly  the  Mexican-American 
children,  who  were  sent  there  as  retarded,  when  really  the 
problem  was  that  they  spoke  Spanish  in  the  home  and  did  not 
know  English.   And  there  was  no  attention  being  given  to  this 
thing.   We  had  a  campaign  going  to  try  to  force  the  board  of 
education  to  recognize  these  problems. 

Chall:       In  the  thirties? 

McCormick:    In  the  thirties.   I  interviewed  a  young  woman  the  other  night — 
well,  she's  not  young;  she's  forty-eight.   But  she  was  one  of 
the  students  at  that  school  at  the  time,  who  was  sent  there  as 
a  retarded  child.   She  is  certainly  not  retarded  and  never  was. 
To  this  day  she  can't  read  and  write.   She  said,  "When  I'm 
confronted  with  it,  it  all  runs  in  a  blur,"  because  those 
experiences  that  she  had  have  just  been  a  real  block  for  her. 
But  she  is  very  active  in  a  mothers'  committee  trying  to  do 
something  about  the  gang  warfare  over  there.   Her  own  son  is 
the  victim  of  one  of  these  things,  and  they  killed  two  the 
other  night.   But  there  is  a  committee  trying  to  get  people 
together  and  work  on  it. 

So  I  have  met  people  who  some  way  or  other  in  my  life,  or 
their  life — we  touched  each  other  at  some  time  before.   So 
it's  been  very  interesting  to  me. 


Women  and  Leadership//// 


Chall : 


McCormick: 


There's  one  question  I  find  that  we  didn't  talk  about  and  that 
is  with  regard  to  men  and  women  working  in  organizations, 
campaigning,  and  decision-making.   Do  men  assume  leadership 
roles  differently  from  women  in  your  estimation?   Is  there  a 
different  way  of  handling  either  the  leadership  role,  or  stress 
and  fatigue  in  campaigning? 


That's  a  really  hard  question, 
thought  to  it. 


I  really  haven't  given  any 
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McCormick: 


Chall : 

McCormick: 

Chall: 

McCormick: 


Chall : 


Chall : 


I  notice  as  I  go  around  recently  that  women  are  very  much  in 
the  leadership  everywhere.   There  may  be  a  man  who  is  the 
chairman,  but  usually  the  guts  of  the  organization  are  the 
women.   I  notice,  especially  among  the  Mexican  women,  that 
they  are  taking  more  and  more  of  a  leadership  role  in  the 
community  and  in  whatever  organization  they  happen  to  be, 
from  organizations  sponsored  or  supported  by  the  church,  such 
as  the  mothers'  groups  working  to  stop  violent  gang  wars;  to 
the  community  betterment  groups  and,  of  course,  the  school 
activities  groups;  women  are  the  mainsprings  everywhere.   I'm 
sure  you  know  that  women  are  very  vocal  in  the  farmworkers 
union.   In  Calexico,  when  I  last  visited  Imperial  Valley  in 
1973-74,  I  found  women  staffing  the  office  and  giving  directives 
to  the  hall  filled  with  men  workers.   I  did  not  see  any  male 
opposition  to  this.   There  may  have  been  some,  but  it  wasn't 
evident.   The  women  in  the  Mexican  community  are  in  evidence 
in  decision-making  positions  everywhere. 

Things  have  changed? 

Yes.   Now,  as  to  the  differences — I  really  can't  say  offhand. 

Well,  someone  has  said  that  women  get  emotional,  that  they  are 
thin-skinned,  let's  say,  that  they're  easily  hurt,  and  that  men 
aren't  so  easily  hurt,  or  so  emotional. 

I've  never  known  that  to  be  so  true,  or  have  never  noticed  it. 
In  particular  I  haven't  noticed  that  in  organizations  with 
which  I've  had  experience.  Well,  I  suppose  it  depends  upon  the 
kind  of  organization  and  people  that  you're  dealing  with.   I 
don't  know.   I  couldn't  say,  as  to  the  Democrats  or  other 
groups.   I  couldn't  say  at  all.   But  the  groups  I 've  been  among, 
I  don't  find  that  to  be  true.   I  don't  find  that  to  be  true  at 
all.   I  think  once  women  are  moving  that  they  are  pretty 
dedicated  and  they're  apt  to  make  great  concessions  over  their 
own  egos  in  order  to  do  things.   This  has  been  my  experience. 

I  think  what  we're  trying  to  find  out  is  whether  women  can 
function  just  the  same  as  men  in  organizations. 

Oh,  I  think  they  do.   I  tell  you,  from  what  I've  seen  in  some 
of  these  organizations  when  they  decide  to... For  instance,  the 
discussion  I  think  I  told  you  about  [prior  to  taping] ,  whether 
to  picket  the  priest  or  not  to  picket  the  priest;  it  was  women 
all  the  way  around  who  were  leading  that,  and  making  the 
decisions  about  it,  and  so  forth  and  so  on.   It  was  women  who 
spoke  up.   And  it  was  also  women  who  were  the  most  reticent. 
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McCormick:   Those  who  didn't  know  that  such  things  were  going  on  in  their 
community,  who  hadn't  participated  in  organizations,  sat  back. 
Because  I  talked  to  them  later  individually.   But  I  would  say 
in  the  main  it  was  women  who  were  making  the  decisions. 

Chall:       Do  you  think  that  it  was  because  the  women  were  present  that 

somebody  took  cognizance  of  the  fact  that  the  priest  had  a  bad 
heart  and  they  wouldn't  want  to  do  anything  to  hurt  him? 

McCormick:    I  don't  know  whether  that  discussion  would  have  taken  place 
were  it  all  men.   I  don't  know.   I  think  it  probably  is  true 
that  the  women  would  be  more  concerned  or  aware  of  whether  or 
not  they  ought  to  do  it  because  of  his  condition. 

Chall:       In  other  words,  they  could  find  some  other  way  to  achieve  their 
goal  without  a  direct  confrontation  which  might  seriously  injure 
that  person. 

McCormick:   Oh,  they're  going  to  have  a  confrontation,  but  it  isn't  going 
to  be  the  kind  that  would  probably  shatter  him  so. 

Chall:       There  are  people  who  feel  that  women  in  positions  of  this  sort, 
where  they  would  have  to  consider  other  human  beings,  might  do 
so  with  a  point  of  view  different  from  that  of  men. 

McCormick:   Yes,  I  think  women  generally  would.   I  think  women  are — being 
mothers  and  so  forth — are  more  aware  of  personal  feelings,  and 
of  health,  and  a  lot  of  these  things  than  perhaps  men  might  be. 
As  I  say,  I  don't  really  know.   I've  only  been  around  in 
certain  kinds  of  groups. 

Chall:       We  don't  ask  people  to  consider  what  they  don't  know. 

McCormick:   Yes.   I  don't  participate  in  some  organizations  in  the  community 
where  there  may  be  more  men  active.   But  as  far  as  I  see,  in 
the  main,  organizations  that  I  encounter  have  women  very  much 
in  the  leadership,  women  in  the  active  committees. 

Chall:       Of  course,  many  times  over  the  years  this  has  been  true  that 
they  haven't  been  recognized  as  the  leaders,  or  been  given 
credit  even  though  they've  done  the  work. 

McCormick:    I  know  I  hear  these  little  women  all  the  time.   They'll  say, 

"Oh,  my  husband  is  the  one  who  has  the  head.   He's  the  one  who 
can  really  think."  But  they're  the  one  who's  doing  the  doing, 
you  know.   And  while  they  will  say  that  he  ought  to  be 
consulted,  and  he  will  participate  in  the  discussion,  it's 
really  they  who  are  the  active  ones. 
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Chall:       So  they  need  to  be  reinforced  and  supported  to  stand  up  on  their 
own.   Perhaps  the  women's  movement  may  be  helping. 

McCormick:   Oh,  I  think  so.   As  I  go  around  talking  to  women,  many  of  them 
will  say,  "Oh,  I'm  not  in  favor  of  those  women's  libbers,"  and 
everything  like  that.   But  when  you  wind  up,  you  find  that  they 
are  supporting  all  of  the  same  things,  and  they  may  only  be 
shocked  by  one  thing  that  the  women  are  doing — that  someone  has 
said  out  loud,  "Burn  the  bra"  or  something  of  this  kind.   In 
the  main,  they're  following  right  with  it.   They're  right  with 
it. 

For  instance,  in  talking  with  women,  one  of  the  rewarding 
things  was  consulting  with  women  who  had  been  through  these 
WIN  programs,  you  know,  that  the  county  puts  them  through — 
county  and  state  I  guess  it  is — to  learn  to  make  a  living.   I 
have  been  so  interested  in  what's  happened  to  some  of  these 
women.   I  wish  I  had  some  tapes  of  those  sessions. 

One  little  woman  in  particular  told  me  that  she  had  a 
husband,  and  that  she  never  even  went  to  a  grocery  store.   It 
was  an  old-fashioned  home  where  he  did  everything.   All  of  a 
sudden  one  day  he  came  up  with  an  interest  in  somebody  else 
and  walks  out  and  leaves  her  with  four  children.   She  doesn't 
know  how  to  drive  a  car;  she  doesn't  know  how  to  buy  at  the 
store;  she  doesn't  know  how  to  function  without  a  husband. 
She  is  bereft  of  everything.   She  said  she  cried  for  three 
months  and  then  she  got  on  welfare. 

The  first  thing  they  did  was  say,  "Well,  you  must  learn  to 
drive  a  car."  So  she  took  driving  lessons  at  this  school. 
Then  they  said,  "Now  you  have  to  learn  some  other  things,  so 
you  had  better  enroll  in  a  class  as  a  community  aide."   She 
began  to  do  that.   She  said,  "You  know,  I  always  thought  I  was 
stupid.   Now  I'm  going  to  junior  college."  But  the  wonderful 
thing  about  it  is  her  four  children.   She  had  never  thought  of 
them  doing  anything  except  getting  through  the  sixth  grade,  or 
the  eighth  grade,  or  maybe  graduating  from  high  school — maybe 
one  of  them,  especially  the  boys.   All  of  her  kids  are  going  to 
go  to  school  now.  And  I'll  tell  you,  they're  all  going  to 
finish  high  school  and  probably  a  couple  of  them  will  be  over 
at  the  junior  college,  because,  I'll  tell  you,  mother's  going 
to  see  to  it. 

The  attitude,  the  things  that  had  happened  to  that  woman  as 
a  result  of  this.  And  she  said,  "You  know,  now  he  comes  by  to 
see  the  kids  and  I  wonder  what  did  I  ever  need  that  creep  for." 
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McCormick:    [laughter]   He's  long  since  had  an  interest  in  several  other 

places  and  he  would  like  to  be  able  to  stop  in  there  too.   She's 
too  busy;  she's  driving  her  car... 

I've  seen  so  much  of  this.   I  said  to  some  of  the  women  over 
at  UCLA  that  are  interested  in  women's  lib,  that  I  thought  that 
maybe  one  of  the  projects  that  ought  to  be  undertaken  is  to  get 
six  months  of  formal  education  for  women  in  some  of  these  areas. 
If  you  could  get  them  through  six  months  of  schooling,  that 
would  do  more  than  all  of  the  talking  and  some  of  these  meetings 
could  possibly  do.   Because  this  thing  is  just  like  the  pebble 
that  you  drop  in  the  lake;  the  circles  just  keep  on  going.   The 
important  thing  that  I  see  is  that  their  attitude  toward  educa 
tion — education  for  their  children — is  what  changes.   And  that's 
the  only  hope  we  have. 

I  would  dearly  love  to  see  something  done.   And  that's  why 
I'm  so  enthused  about  this  community  college  development  program 
because  I  think  it  _is_  going  to  get  to  the  bottom  of  some  of  this. 
I'm  not  saying  that  great  things  will  come  out,  but  if  at  least 
there  are  two  or  three  good  programs,  it  could  do  something 
along  that  line. 


Understanding  and  Meeting  Educational  Needs 


McCormick:   And  then  some  of  the  problems  in  the  educational  system.   The 
people  who  are  going  to  help  make  some  of  the  decisions  are 
these  kids  who  are  dropping  out  who  know  what  their  problems 
have  been.   It's  not  the  ones  who've  been  successful  and 
finished  and  gone  on  to  college.   It's  going  to  be  the  kids 
that  didn' t  go,  if  you  can  get  hold  of  them  at  some  point. 

Chall:       Are  you  interviewing  them  too? 

McCormick:    I  want  to.   I  haven't  had  the  time.   I'm  going  to  have  to  do  it 
on  my  own.   I  really  want  to  do  it  because  I  want  to  find  out 
what  their  attitude  is. 

Now,  a  couple  of  them  told  me  that  it's  purely  their  physical 
danger  from  these  gangs — absolutely  all — but  then  a  couple  of 
others  told  me,  "You  know,  I  really  don't  want  to  go  to  school." 
I  find  among  the  girls  the  big  problem  is  the  romantic  interests 
that  spring  up.   The  biological  problems  that  come  up  at  the  age 
when  they're  supposedly  preparing  to  get  further  in  their 
schooling — somehow  we're  going  to  have  to  meet  that  thing. 
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McCormick:   How  can  we  help  these  youngsters  adjust  to  both  what's  happening 
to  them  physiologically  and  what's  happening  to  them  in  a  school 
room  situation?  What  could  we  do  so  that  they  will  not  feel, 
"I've  got  to  drop  out  and  marry  the  guy  on  the  corner  that  I  met 
out  there  in  his  car"?   I'm  not  opposed  to  the  early  marriage. 
We  have  to  change  the  attitudes  for  more  learning. 

One  young  girl  told  me  the  other  day  that  she  had  gotten  a 
job,  and  she  had  finished  junior  high  school — went  to  the 
eleventh  grade.   She  cannot  read  and  write.   You  would  not 
believe  it;  she  cannot  read  and  write.   When  I  asked  her  what 
is  her  chief  desire,  she  said,  "To  be  able  to  read  and  write." 
Because  why?   She  had  three  children  and  she  wants  to  be  able 
to  help  them  so  that  they  will  get  through  school.   But  how  did 
she  keep  a  job?  She  got  a  job.   She  said,  "I  couldn't  even 
write  down  a  message.   When  somebody  called  in  and  I  took  the 
message,  I  had  to  remember  it."   And  she  said,  "I  had  to  train 
myself  to  remember  to  tell  Mr.  So-and-so  that  Mr.  So-and-so 
called  and  to  tell  the  other  one  that  So-and-so  called."   She 
said,  "I  was  going  crazy  with  this,"  because  she  couldn't 
function.   And  yet  she  wanted  that  job  desperately  and  held  on 
to  it  as  long  as  she  could.   In  fact,  she  quit  on  a  Friday 
evening,  went  home  and  had  her  baby  Saturday.   So  she  really 
was  interested  in  it. 

Chall :       Help  is  needed  in  different  areas  than  most  of  us  realize. 

McCormick:   Well,  I  would  say  that  six  months  of  some  formal  schooling — I 
say  formal  schooling,  but  what  I  mean  is  in  any  way  that  you 
can  arrange  it  in  a  home,  in  a  church,  or  wherever  you  can  do 
it — would  do  more,  I  think,  than  almost  anything  you  could 
think  of  to  really  further  advancement  for  women  and  their 
children. 

Chall:       Are  you  going  to  have  any  opportunity  to  express  your  point  of 
view  on  the  basis  of  what  you're  doing,  or  will  you  just  hand 
back  the  tapes? 

McCormick:   Oh,  no.   I'm  asked  every  day  for  it,  and  I  certainly  intend  to 

summarize  many  of  my  experiences  because  some  are  so  far  outside 
the  community  college  development.   For  instance,  the  fact  that 
there  are  five  young  people  who  have  dropped  out  of  school  at 
this  age;  I  think  that  this  is  the  most  important  thing  that 
you  have  to  deal  with  there.   Or  there  are  other  places  where 
they've  actually  gone  and  had  the  schooling  but  cannot  read  and 
write. 
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McCormick:   One  young  girl  said,  "Oh,  I  don't  have  my  glasses."  Well,  as 
soon  as  they  say  that,  I  know.   She  finally  confided  in  me  and 
said  that  although  she  had  gone  through  junior  high  school,  she 
cannot  read  and  write.   She  said,  "I  don't  want  my  husband  to 
know  it."  Now,  mind  you... 

Chall:       She's  really  illiterate,  not  just  functionally  illiterate. 

McCormick:    She  is  illiterate.  When  I  asked  her  why,  she  said,  "Well,  when 
I  came  there  the  girls  laughed  at  me.   And  so  I  dropped  out  of 
school  because  I  just  couldn't  be  laughed  at."  And  she  also  has 
two  children  to  raise. 

I  couldn't  tell  you  how  many  I  have  come  across.   I  used  to 
think  when  I  ran  across  an  illiterate  person  they  were  from  the 
South  or  they  were  from  some  long-ago  age  when  some  people 
really  didn't  go  to  school.   But  these  are  the  illiterates  who 
come  out  of  the  school  system. 


Survey  on  Family  Planning// # 


Chall : 


McCormick: 


Chall : 


You  talked  to  me  about  the  fact  that  you're  working  with  Planned 
Parenthood  under  a  grant. 

Well,  I'm  not  working  with  Planned  Parenthood.   No.   I'm  doing 
some  work  for  the  U.S.  Department  of  Health  which  has  to  do 
with  women  of  childbearing  ages — the  children  they  have  had,  and 
what  they  intend  to  do  about  a  family  in  the  future.   I  have  to 
come  to  some  shocking  things  in  this  regard. 

First  of  all,  I  find  that  we  need  a  whole  group  of  women 
gynecologists  who  have  much  more  sensitivity  to  women  and  their 
problems .   Because  I  have  run  into  women  who  have  been  so 
butchered,  so  terribly  treated  in  this  respect  as  women,  I 
think  we  need  a  great  many  women  gynecologists.   We  also  need 
a  corps  of  women,  not  only  who  are  trained  professional  people, 
but  who  are  people  who  can  go  out  on  a  one-to-one  basis  to  talk 
with  women.   The  ignorance,  the  fears  that  exist  in  this  area 
are  just  unimaginable. 

For  instance,  I  have  talked  with  women  who  have  been  horribly 
butchered  surgically. 

Having  children?   Abortions? 
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McCormick:   No,  by  these  so-called  tubular  ligations  or  other  methods  of 

permanent  birth  control.   I'm  not  supposed  to  discuss  this  with 
them  in  some  respects,  but  I  always  do  because  I  have  found  out 
that  you  learn  a  great  deal  more  by  discussing  it  with  them  than 
you  would  if  you  just  left  it  with  a  simple  yes  or  no  about 
birth  control. 

I  find  that  some  women — many  women — are  afraid  of  certain 
methods  of  birth  control.   When  they  go  to  the  Planned  Parent 
hood  center,  or  they  go  to  talk  to  a  doctor  and  they  tell  him... 
I'm  thinking  of  one  young  woman  in  particular  who  told  me  that 
the  pill  made  her  very  ill.   When  she  went  back — and  I  asked, 
and  she  said  yes,  it  was  a  woman  doctor — they  paid  no  attention 
to  her  whatsoever.   So  then  she  had  her  second  baby  and  she  went 
back  again  and  they  gave  her  the  pill.   Again,  it  made  her  very 
ill  and  she  went  back.   They  told  her,  "Quit  being  such  a  big 
baby.   It's  something  that  you'll  have  to  get  used  to" — the  side 
effects  of  the  pill.   Well,  the  result  is  that  she's  had  the 
third  baby.   Then  she  found  out  from  another  young  woman  that 
there  was  such  a  thing  as  the  IUD.   So  she  went  and  asked  for 
it.   They  did  not  want  to  give  it  to  her. 

Now,  I  presume  that  they  have  a  control  group  that  they're 
using  so  many  on  pills,  and  she  may  have  been  part  of  one  of 
those;  I  don't  know.   But  at  any  rate,  the  insensitivity  to  this 
woman's  personal  problems.   So  now  she  is  saddled  with  three 
small  babies.   She  did  not  want  to  have  any  more.   Her  husband 
objects  to  birth  control,  so  she  has  gone  out  and  done  this 
against  all  the  odds. 

I  think  the  lack  of  listening  to  some  of  these  women  is 
deplorable.   Then  some  will  tell  me  what  happened  with  the  IUD, 
and  they  were  afraid  to  go  back  and  discuss  it  because  the 
doctors  say,  "Oh,  you're  complaining  about  something  that 
there's  no  need  to  complain  about."  That's  why  I  say  there's 
got  to  be  just  a  greater  sensitivity  about  some  of  these  things. 
Now,  this  little  woman  isn't  going  in  and  tell  the  doctor,  "I 
came  in  here  to  get  some  birth  control  pills,  and  my  husband 
doesn't  know  about  it,  and  I  don't  dare  tell  him  about  it." 
She  doesn't  go  into  that.   She's  not  going  to.   And  the  fact  is 
that  the  doctor's  going  to  give  her  five  minutes  maybe;  so  he 
isn't  going  to  go  into  it  either. 

Another  experience  the  other  day.   One  woman  I  was  talking 
with  said  that  her  house  had  been  robbed.   That  night  when  she 
went  to  bed  she  went  to  get  her  diaphragm,  and  lo  and  behold, 
this  was  one  of  the  things  the  burglars  took.   I  said,  "Let  us 
hope  they  can  use  it."   [laughter]   But  at  any  rate,  here  she 
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McConnick: 


Chall: 


is,  and  she  says,  "Now  where  can  I  get  this?"   She  said,  "I 
have  to  make  an  appointment.   And  how  do  I  have  to  do  it?   I 
can't  buy  it  in  a  drugstore.   I  have  to  go  to  the  doctor;  I 
have  to  pay  eighteen  dollars  for  a  prescription  to  go  and  get 
another  one.   I  don't  have  the  eighteen  dollars."   She  said, 
"I  am  forty-eight  years  old.   I  don't  want  to  show  up  pregnant. 
And  now  my  husband  is  angry  with  me.   So  what  am  I  going  to  do?" 
She  said,  "Why  can't  these  things  [birth  control  clinics]  be 
open  at  other  hours,  or  why  do  I  have  to  go  to  a  doctor  and  get 
this  prescription?  Why  can't  we  get  it  right  away?"  These  are 
just  the  practical  things  that  happen  to  women. 

A  lot  of  these  things  I  want  to  wind  up  into  a  report.   How 
much  good  it  will  do,  I  don't  know,  but  they  raise  some  very 
practical  questions. 


How  are  you  finding  the  women? 
door? 


Are  you  just  knocking  on  any 


McConnick:   No.   A  random  selection  by  the  computer  has  chucked  out  certain 
addresses  that  I  go  to.   For  instance,  in  one  square  block  I 
saw  seven  women,  and  I  would  say  that  this  thing  of  unnecessary 
hysterectomies  is  certainly  a  real  fact  too.   You'd  be  surprised 
at  the  women  who  have  accepted  it. 

Chall:       Is  that  one  way  of  taking  care  of  birth  control? 

McCormick:   Oh,  yes.   There  are  just  all  kinds  of  things  that  come  up  in 
discussing  these  things  with  these  women. 

I  talked  to  one  woman — I  don't  forget  that  one  either  because 
I  didn't  sleep  that  night.   I  came  there.   A  man  was  lying  on 
the  bed,  and  I  thought  maybe  he'd  been  drinking  or  something, 
but  when  I  came  in  and  I  said  I  was  from  the  health  department, 
he  got  up  and  came  over  and  looked  at  me.   And  I  saw  then  that 
he  was  a  young  man  completely  wasted  away,  the  whites  of  his 
eyes  were  purple  in  color,  and  he  said,  "Is  there  something  you 
can  do  for  me?"  He's  dying.   I  found  out  that  he  had  been  in 
the  general  hospital.   They  don't  know  what  the  trouble  is. 
They  think  it's  some  tubercular  problem.   But  at  any  rate, 
here's  the  wife  with  an  eight-day-old  baby  and  another  small 
child.   And  she  isn't  using  any  birth  control  because  of  a 
religious  thing.   But  I  talked  to  her  for  half  an  hour  and 
finally  got  her  to  agree  that  she  ought  to  wait  at  least  five 
years  before  she  has  another  baby.   That's  the  best  I  could  get 
out  of  her.   But  someone  has  to  go  there  and  talk  with  this 
woman,  and  meanwhile  the  husband  will  either  die  probably  or 
something  will  happen. 
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Chall : 


McCormick: 


Chall : 

McCormick: 


Do  you  talk  to  these  women  or  others  about  this  matter  of  birth 
control  for  young  girls  and  married  girls  if  you  feel  that  one 
of  the  problems  is  this  physiological  development  taking  place 
at  the  same  time  their  intellectual  development  should  be 
fostered?  How  do  you  get  around  that? 

Most  of  them  tell  me  they  are  opposed  to  young  girls  having 
this  information.   The  younger  women  will  say  they  are  for 
having  the  information.   Most  of  them  will  tell  me,  "Well,  when 
I  was  sixteen  I  got  an  IUD,"  or  "I  began  to  take  the  pill." 
They  will  tell  me  that. 

Of  course,  birth  control  is  becoming  so  accepted.   Five 
years  ago  I  did  a  study  for  UCLA  and  the  difference  in  the 
attitudes  of  women  is  very  remarkable,  because  then  it  was  much 
more  difficult  to  talk  to  women.   Not  now.   I  was  out  in  El 
Monte  day  before  yesterday  and  not  one  single  person  refused  to 
discuss  the  most  intimate  matters  at  all,  which  is  a  great 
difference  over  a  few  years  ago  and  a  very  healthy  one. 

I  do  want  to  make  known  to  people  some  of  the  things  that  I 
find.   And  most  of  women  feel  that  men  doctors  and  women  doctors 
that  they  talked  to  are  very  insensitive,  and  they  feel  hesitant 
about  saying  anything  to  them,  or  they  just  feel  that  it's  some 
thing  they  have  to  suffer  through — they  have  to  put  up  with  it. 

Are  there  any  women's  health  collectives  in  the  area? 

No,  I  don't  know  about  that.   They  all  speak  highly  of  one  of 
the  clinics  over  there  in  East  Los  Angeles  and  El  Monte,  with 
the  exception  of  two  of  them  that  told  me  these  experiences  of 
the  doctors  saying,  "Oh,  well,  you  have  to  learn  to  put  up  with 
this."  What  I'm  talking  about  is  not  offering  them  alternatives, 
not  discussing  with  them  alternatives.   A  little  class  in 
physiology  would  be  really  good.   But,  of  course,  they  don't 
have  that  time.   I  imagine  that  maybe  the  clinic  does  have  some 
educational  classes  or  things  they  invite  women  into,  but  perhaps 
they  don't  go.   I'm  going  over  to  find  out. 

That's  why  I  say  if  they're  going  to  do  anything,  they're 
going  to  have  a  troop  that  goes  around  from  door  to  door  and 
visits  women  and  talks  with  them.   I  don't  find  any  hesitation 
on  their  part. 

I  took  over  from  some  young  woman  that  was  doing  this,  and 
she  was  refused  a  number  of  times,  but  I  think  it's  because  of 
her  age.   I  think  they're  reluctant,  but  they're  not  afraid  to 
talk  to  an  old  grandma  [like  me]  because  she's  not  their  peer 
and  she's  not  apt  to  compare  their  experiences  with  somebody 
else's,  or  anything  of  that  kind;  so  they're  a  little  more  apt 
to  talk  freely. 
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McCormick: 

Chall : 
McCormick: 


Chall : 


But  there  certainly  needs  to  be  some  talking  done,  I'll  tell 
you  that. 

You  must  be  feeling  as  if  you're  putting  your  time  to  good  use. 

Oh,  yes,  I'm  very  pleased  to  be  doing  what  I'm  doing.   Only  I 
sometimes  feel  very  frustrated  that  there  are  no  real  answers 
to  some  of  these  things.   For  instance,  I  don't  know  the  answer 
to :   What  do  you  do  with  five  young  people  who  dropped  out  of 
school;  how  actually  to  get  them  back  in?   I  know  that  some  of 
the  problems  they're  raising  are  very  real.   I  know — as  some  of 
them  tell  me — "If  I  study  that  and  I  get  out,  there's  no  job; 
I'm  not  going  to  get  a  job.   We  only  do  what  we  have  to  do." 


Thank  you  very  much  for  your  time  in  doing  this, 
most  interesting. 


It's  been 
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VI   FILLING  IN  SOME  DETAILS 

[The  following  material  was  recorded  by  Mrs.  MeConnick,  in 
her  home,  in  order  to  answer  questions  about  her  work  in  the 
International  Labor  Defense  and  the  Communist  party  which  had 
not  been  fully  covered  during  the  interview  in  May,  1976. 
Repetition  has  been  retained  in  order  not  to  destroy  the 
meaning  of  the  accounts  which  are  often  discussed  in  broader 
context  than  they  were  during  the  initial  interview.] 


Executive  Director  of  the  International  Labor  Defense//// 


McCormick:    In  the  latter  part  of  1936,  I  had  gone  to  the  ILD  office,  which 
I  did  frequently,  and  was  talking  with  RoseChernin,  who  at  that 
time  was  the  executive  director,  and  she  talked  to  me  about 
assuming  more  responsibility  in  the  district.   She  said  that 
she  was  going  to  be  leaving  Los  Angeles  and  would  like  to 
present  my  name  to  the  ILD  membership  as  a  possible  replacement 
for  herself.   I  was  pretty  surprised  at  this,  and  I  didn't  feel 
that  I  could  possibly  take  over  in  her  place;  I'd  had  no 
experience  of  that  kind.   The  most  experience  I'd  had  had  been 
in  the  branch  and  in  the  section  leadership  of  the  ILD,  and  I 
didn't  think  that  that  particularly  had  prepared  me  for  such  a 
position  as  she  was  suggesting.   However,  within  a  short  time 
after  that,  I  had  several  other  discussions  with  her,  and  then, 
at  the  ILD  meeting,  the  district  council  meeting,  she  raised 
this,  and  it  was  discussed  there.   Finally,  there  was  a  meeting 
called  of  the  ILD  membership.   My  name  was  put  forward,  and  I 
was  accepted  and  shortly  thereafter  assumed  the  position  as  the 
executive  director. 

I  knew  Lillian  Goodman,  who  had  been  in  the  ILD  office  some 
time  before  Rose  Chernin  had  taken  over,  however  I  had  not  worked 
closely  with  her.   My  work  had  been  in  the  branch,  as  I  said, 
and  in  the  section,  and  I  did  not  know  Lillian,  except  as  the 
leader  of  the  ILD. 
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McCormick:    I  never  really  knew  many  of  the  people  in  the  ILD  in  the  north 
[Northern  California]  except  just  to  meet  them,  with  the  excep 
tion  of  Elaine  Black  [Yoneda].   Elaine  had  lived  in  Los  Angeles 
and  worked  in  the  ILD  here  and  then  gone  to  San  Francisco. 
After  she  was  in  San  Francisco  and  I  was  in  the  Los  Angeles 
office,  we  did  work  fairly  close  together.  We  corresponded 
continuously  on  various  campaigns,  and  frequently  were  called 
upon  to  decide  in  which  district  the  territory  lay  and  who  was 
going  to  handle  a  particular  case.   There  were  many  strikes  in 
the  agricultural  valleys,  for  example,  in  the  northern  valleys 
in  Salinas  and  so  forth,  and  it  was  generally  understood  that 
the  northern  office  would  handle  that,  and  anything  south  of 
that  would  be  in  my  area  and  I  would  be  responsible  for  it. 

You  wanted  to  know  about  the  relationship  between  the 
Communist  party  and  the  ILD.   Well,  of  course,  there  was  a  very 
close  relationship,  because  many  of  the  people  who  were  arrested 
were  members  of  the  Communist  party,  or  associated  with  it 
closely  because  in  those  days,  particularly  in  the  Los  Angeles 
area,  we  did  not  have  a  strong  labor  movement.   Most  of  the 
militant  activities  or  struggles  that  were  carried  on  were 
carried  on  by  communists.   Particularly  was  this  true  of  the 
unemployed  movement,  which  was  not  initiated  here  by  the  trade 
union  movement,  but  was  carried  on  by  the  more  militant  commun 
ists  and  community  organizations.   So  there  was  a  very  warm  and 
close  relationship. 

Of  course,  I  was  a  member  of  the  Communist  party  by  that 
time,  so  that  I  discussed  frequently  with  them  my  own  role  in 
the  ILD  and  also  discussed  many  of  the  cases  that  we  handled 
as  to  tactics  to  be  used  in  conducting  a  defense,  or  a 
particular  campaign.   So  there  was  a  close  relationship,  I 
would  say.   There  were  other  members  of  the  Communist  party  in 
the  ILD  too.   However,  the  majority  of  the  membership  were 
not  communists;  the  membership  was  made  up  of  close  sympathizers 
to  the  issues  of  the  day:   struggles  of  the  unemployed,  the 
militant  agricultural  workers,  the  people  who  were  working  in 
the  anti-fascist  movement.   These  all  made  up  the  membership, 
as  well  as  in  the  black  community,  the  many  people  who  were 
supporting  the  Scottsboro  case  and  other  issues  that 
particularly  affected  the  black  people  of  that  time. 

At  that  time,  black  people  could  not  go  into  most  of  the 
restaurants  in  Los  Angeles,  and  indeed  in  many  of  the  theaters 
they  had  to  sit  in  certain  sections.   I  remember  in  the  Watts 
area,  which  was  not  far  from  where  I  lived,  that  black  people 
had  to  go  to  the  balcony  if  they  wanted  to  come  into  the 
theater.   At  that  time,  if  a  black  worker  went  to  the  town, 
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McCormick:    say,  of  Glendale,  or  even  of  Huntington  Park,  or  of  Inglewood, 
and  was  even  in  the  town  after  a  certain  time  in  the  late 
afternoon,  he  was  apt  to  be  arrested  and  charged  with  vagrancy 
or  any  other  charge  that  the  powers  that  be  might  want  to  throw 
at  him.   We  were  often  called  upon  to  get  someone  out  of 
difficulties  because  they  were  in  the  so-called  "white"  commun 
ity  and  their  presence  there  was  resented. 


The  IIP  and  the  Mexican  Community 


McCormick:    There  were  also  the  very  serious  problems  of  the  Mexican 

community,  mainly  the  case  of  the  people  who  were  being  shoved 
back  across  the  border;  people  who  had  been  brought  into  the 
country  by  the  Southern  Pacific  and  by  the  agricultural  owners, 
who  now  had  little  use  for  them  since  the  Depression  was  on. 
The  relief  authorities  or  the  charity  department  very  much 
wanted  to  get  them  off  their  rolls,  so  there  were  hundreds  and 
hundreds  of  cases  of  deportations  of  which  we  probably  saw  only 
a  fraction.   In  just  going  over  some  of  my  old  notes,  I  see 
here  that  there  were  within  a  month's  time — I  think  there  were — 
at  least  thirty  or  forty  people  who  came  into  the  ILD  office 
asking  for  help  because  they  were  ordered  deported. 

Now,  these  were  families,  most  of  whom  had  American-born 
children  and  who  had  been  in  the  country  for  a  long  period  of 
time.   There  was  a  ruling  that  if  they  had  been  here  before 
1923,  even  though  they  had  come  on  a  green  card  or  on  a  work 
permit,  they  were  really  not  deportable.   But  this  made  little 
difference  to  the  immigration  department,  who  simply  loaded 
them  into  what  we  used  to  call  the  dogcatcher  wagon.   It  was 
a  truck  or  a  vehicle  with  heavy  wire  screen,  and  they  would 
simply  go  around  to  the  houses  and  pick  these  people  up,  and 
within  two  hours  or  so,  they  were  across  the  border  and  out 
of  the  way  of  having  any  redress  or  any  day  in  court.   So  we 
had  many  of  these  cases  to  contend  with. 

I  soon  found  that  one  of  my  responsibilities  in  the  ILD 
office  was  preparing  briefs  and  going  before  the  immigration 
department  on  behalf  of  these  people  because  there  were  few 
lawyers  that  were  able  to  handle  all  of  this. 

I  want  to  say  that  in  the  Los  Angeles  area,  the  chief 
director  of  the  immigration  department  [the  U.S.  Immigration 
and  Naturalization  Service]  was  a  Mr.  Del  Guercio,  who  was  an 
ardent  admirer  of  Mussolini.   As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  his 
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McCormick:    office  he  had  a  large  autographed  picture  of  Mussolini,  and  I 
think  that'll  give  you  an  idea  of  the  kind  of  person  that  he 
was.  We  found  him  to  be  so  hard  against  the  Mexican  workers, 
and  so  rough  on  the  people  who  were  involved  in  any  radical 
activity,  that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  get  fair  hearings  in 
that  area.   At  this  time,  you  know,  Roosevelt  was  in  office, 
and  most  of  the  organizations  within  the  government  had  become 
at  least  liberalized  to  some  extent.   But  the  immigration 
department  never  was.   And  it  remained — all  the  period  of  time 
that  I  had  any  knowledge  or  close  working  there,  it  remained  a 
very  reactionary  anti-people  setup. 

In  many  areas,  particularly  in  the  agricultural  areas,  the 
bosses  there  felt  that  they  could  do  anything  they  wanted  to 
Mexican  workers  and  get  away  with  it.   I  remember  one  quite 
outrageous  instance  in  the  Oxnard  area,  where  there  was  a  sugar 
refinery.   The  people  then  living  in  Oxnard — the  population — 
were  in  the  main  Mexican.   They  were  the  workers  who  worked  in 
the  fields  and  in  the  factory.   The  ILD  had  established,  before 
I  came  into  it,  a  branch  of  the  workers  there  through  some  of 
the  activities  of  the  ILD  in  the  area. 

I  was  asked  by  the  secretary  of  the  ILD  branch  of  Oxnard  to 
come  there  and  to  show  some  pictures  and  to  meet  with  the  people 
of  the  area.   So  we  did;  this  was  a  thing  that  we  frequently 
did.   We  had  pictures  of  the  various  strikes  and  pictures  of 
the  communities  and  things  that  were  happening  there  that  were 
made  by  a  member  of  the  ILD.   So  we  used  to  go  into  those  areas 
and  show  pictures  and  meet  with  our  membership  and  try  to 
enlarge  the  group  and  help  make  it  a  bigger  one.   So  I  went  on 
this  occasion.   I  had  written  to  the  secretary  and  announced 
that  we  would  be  there  on  a  certain  date.   When  we  drove  up 
there  early  on  a  Sunday  morning,  we  found  no  one  around  at  all. 
The  town  was  as  dead  as  it  could  be.   There  wasn't  anyone  on 
the  main  street;  there  wasn't  anyone  there  to  be  seen.   I  could 
not  raise  anyone  at  the  homes  that  I  knew,  the  contacts  that  I 
had,  to  meet  with.   I  couldn't  understand  it.   Finally,  someone 
did  get  to  me  and  tell  me  that  the  sheriff  had  been  around  and 
told  the  workers  that  if  they  went  to  a  meeting  of  the  ILD,  they 
would  all  be  fired  from  their  jobs  and  run  out  of  town  and 
deported.   So  the  workers,  who  were  terrorized  by  this,  had 
decided  not  to  have  the  meeting,  and  had  sent  only  this  one 
person  to  let  me  finally  know  what  was  happening.   I  asked  them 
if  they  hadn't  received  my  letters,  and  they  said  no,  they  had 
not. 

In  looking  into  this  later,  I  discovered  that  the  sheriff 
had  been  in  the  habit — or  the  chief  of  police;  I've  forgotten 
which  one  it  was — they  were  in  the  habit  of  opening  the  mail 
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McCormick:    that  came  to  any  of  the  Mexican  people  there  and  simply  reading 
it,  and  deciding  what  they  wanted  to  do  about  it,  and  doing  it. 
They  had  opened  any  mail  that  came  from  the  ILD.  Well,  of 
course,  we  took  this  up  with  the  federal  authorities  and  were 
finally  able  to  put  a  stop  to  it.   But  this  is  just  an  example 
of  the  high-handed  activities  of  the  law-enforcement  agencies 
in  most  of  the  communities. 

When  I  came  into  the  ILD  office  to  work,  I  think  the  first 
thing  that  struck  me  was  the  fact  that  we  were  such  a  narrow 
organization  for  all  of  the  work  that  was  being  carried  out  by 
the  just  dedicated  people  who  were  members  of  the  ILD;  that  our 
size  was  in  no  way  commensurate  with  the  activities  that  we 
carried  on.   I  thought  a  great  deal  about  this,  and  felt  that 
we  really  ought  to  enlarge  our  base  by  handling  a  lot  of  other 
kinds  of  material,  a  lot  of  other  kinds  of  cases  than  we  were 
able  to  at  that  time,  in  order  to  enlarge  the  organization,  in 
order  to  attract  many  other  kinds  of  people  to  it,  because 
there  were  many  people  who  would  be  incensed  if  they  knew  about 
violations  of  civil  rights,  but  who  weren't  particularly 
interested  in  either  the  Scottsboro  case  or  some  of  these  other 
things  because  they  hadn't  heard  of  them  before.   I  felt  that  if 
we  were  able  to  draw  in  people  from  other  areas,  particularly 
the  native-born  American  worker  who  didn't  yet  know  the  things 
that  were  stacked  against  him,  it  would  make  a  great  deal  of 
difference  in  how  much  we  could  accomplish  in  the  organization. 

I  therefore  set  out  to  try  and  take  in  other  kinds  of  cases 
than  just  strictly  civil  rights  cases  and  cases  growing  out  of 
the  struggles  of  the  day.   For  example,  I  began  to  pay  some 
attention  to  people  who  came  in  with  cases  where  they  had  been 
bilked  by  an  insurance  company,  or  they  had  been  mistreated  by 
real  estate  people.   There  was  a  great  deal  of  that  going  on 
at  that  time,  particularly  among  the  Mexican  workers.   They 
would  buy  a  piece  of  property,  and  then  discover  that  the 
realtor  had  lied  to  them  about  it,  or  had  in  one  way  or  another 
charged  them  more  than  the  property  was  worth,  and  that  they 
had  been  victimized  many  times  because  they  simply  didn't  know 
the  language.   So  I  began  to  take  up  many  of  these  kinds  of  cases, 
and  I  do  believe  that  it  did  have  an  effect  in  drawing  more 
people  into  the  ILD  work. 

Did  I  have  any  responsibility  in  writing  for  the  Labor 
Defender  or  any  other  editorial  responsibilities  on  the  Equal 
Justice  magazine?  No,  I  never  wrote  for  any  of  these  things. 
First  of  all,  I'm  not  a  writer  and  I  have  no  particular  talent 
for  that,  and  never  did,  except  the  infrequent  reports  that  I 
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McCormick:   made  to  the  membership  on  various  cases  or  to  the  national 
office,  and  those  were  just  factual  materials,  but  were  not 
what  I  would  call  writing  for  them. 


The  Red  Squad  and  Police  Corruption 


McCormick:   You  asked  about  any  experiences  with  "Red"  [William  F.]  Hynes . 
My  first  experience  with  the  Red  Squad — and  I  had  never  heard 
of  it  before — was  when  I  was  asked  early  in  my  experiences 
back  in  the  early  thirties  to  come  to  a  meeting  that  was  being 
held  at  the  corner  of  Forty-third  and  Santa  Barbara,  which  was 
called  a  free  speech  zone  and  was  where  people  just  got  up  and 
spoke.   Some  people  might  be  able  to  sell  some  pamphlets  to 
people  passing  by.   Usually  a  little  crowd  would  gather,  and 
this  was  one  of  the  means  of  reaching  people.   So  on  this 
occasion — it  was  my  first — I  went  with  these  people.   I  had 
been  accustomed  to  talking  from  the  floor  in  the  Democratic 
party  or  in  the  co-op  that  I  belonged  to,  but  I  had  never  seen 
a  street  meeting  or  didn't  know  anything  about  it. 

So  I  went,  and  to  my  surprise,  when  I  asked  the  people  in 
charge,  "Who's  going  to  chair  the  meeting?"  they  said,  "Well, 
you  are."  I  had  never  done  anything  like  that,  but  I  rose  to 
the  occasion  since  the  person  that  was  supposed  to  be  the 
chairman  hadn't  shown  up.   In  a  few  moments,  here  came  this 
squad  which  the  people  informed  me  was  the  Red  Squad.   They 
told  us  that  we  had  to  get  out  of  there,  that  you  couldn't 
speak  there,  and,  of  course,  I  continued  and  I  berated  the  Red 
Squader  as  being  un-American  and  everything  else,  trying  to 
keep  me  from  speaking  to  people.   I  was  just  highly  indignant, 
because  I  thought  I  had  every  right  to  talk  to  people  anywhere 
or  do  anything  that  was  my  right  under  the  Bill  of  Rights.   I 
wasn't  about  to  be  stopped.   After  the  meeting  was  over,  the 
people  who  had  called  it  said  that  they  thought  that  the  Red 
Squad  was  not  acquainted  with  me,  that  was  the  first  time  they'd 
ever  seen  me  probably,  and  therefore  hadn't  actually  tried  to 
make  any  arrests.   Well,  that  was  my  introduction  to  the  Red 
Squad . 

From  then  on,  I  met  up  with  them,  of  course,  at  all  kinds 
of  picket  lines;  anyplace  there  was  a  strike,  the  Red  Squad 
was  there;  or  any  kind  of  a  demonstration,  the  Red  Squad  was 
there;  or  even  public  meetings  at  the  city  hall,  or  before 
the  board  of  supervisors,  the  Red  Squad  would  certainly  be 
there. 
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McCormick:    I  saw  "Red"  Hynes  frequently,  because  he  used  to  frequent  a 

bookie  that  was  near  the  ILD  office  on  First  and  Broadway,  and 
I  would  pass  him  sometimes  several  times  a  day  at  that  bookie 
establishment.   He,  of  course,  knew  who  I  was.   He  was  in  the 
habit,  since  he  posed  as  an  authority  on  communism  and  claimed 
to  study  and  read  everything  that  the  Reds  were  putting  out,  of 
going  to  the  workers'  bookshop  on  Spring  Street,  and  he  used  to 
take  any  amount  of  literature  that  he  wanted  to  keep  up  with 
his  expertise  as  the  ace  Red  hunter.   During  the  criminal 
syndicalism  trials  in  '34  in  the  Imperial  Valley,  he  sat  at  the 
elbow  of  the  prosecutor  and  interpreted  Marx  and  Lenin  for  the 
enlightenment  of  the  court  and  the  jury.   During  the  Kynette 
trial  in  Los  Angeles,  the  police  chemist  testified  that  Hynes 
helped  him  out  and  helped  out  the  Shaws  many  times. 

The  Shaws  were  the  mayor  [Frank  L.]  and  his  brother 
[Joseph  E.],  who  were  part  of  the  corrupt  apparatus  in  the 
city  of  Los  Angeles.   Of  course,  for  several  years,  the 
campaign  had  been  going  on  under  the  leadership  of  Clifford 
Clinton  to  clean  up  Los  Angeles.   As  the  director  of  the  ILD, 
I  used  to  go  to  the  city  hall  every  Tuesday  morning,  where 
people  would  come  from  all  parts  of  Los  Angeles,  large  numbers 
of  people,  and  we  would  talk  about  all  of  the  grievances  we 
had  with  the  city.   The  ILD  had  a  particular  grievance,  and 
that  was  the  miserable  conditions  in  the  local  jail,  where 
there  were  people  who  were  serving  as  much  as  a  year's  sentence 
for  having  participated  in  an  unemployed  demonstration,  and 
the  food  was  so  horrible,  and  the  jail  was  such  a  terrible 
place  and  overcrowded,  that  we  were  continuously  going  before 
the  various  city  and  county  groups — the  supervisors  and  the 
city  council — trying  to  get  something  done  about  conditions 
in  the  jail  generally. 

Of  course,  the  question  of  police  brutality  was  always 
present  in  Los  Angeles,  particularly  directed  against  the 
militant  people  in  the  trade  unions;  but  more  than  that,  just 
ordinary  people  who  found  their  way  into  the  jail  on  drunk 
charges  or  any  other  kind  of  a  charge  might  be  beaten  horribly, 
and  several  were  actually  killed  in  the  confines  of  the  Los 
Angeles  city  jail.   When  we  would  go  before  the  police  commis 
sioner  about  these  problems,  we  were  always  confronted  by  the 
fact  that  the  only  witnesses  to  mistreatment  and  brutality  in 
the  jails  were  other  prisoners.   And  the  police  commission 
didn't  want  to  take  the  word  of  anyone  who  was  also  in  the  jail 
for  some  misdemeanor.   Of  course,  there  were  never  any  ministers 
or  lawyers  or  real  estate  brokers  or  someone  whose  word  the 
police  commission  might  be  willing  to  accept.   The  people  who 
were  in  the  jail  generally  were  the  poor  and  those  who  had 
transgressed  in  some  way.   So  many  of  them  had  no  friends  or 
had  no  protection  from  the  jail  authorities. 
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McCormick:    So  the  ILD  was  very,  very  concerned  about  this  part  of  the 

corruption  in  the  city  of  Los  Angeles.   So  I  was  there  every 
Tuesday,  and  I  used  to  get  on  a  box  to  speak;  it  was  necessary 
to  speak  over  the  transom  because  the  city  officials  would  lock 
themselves  in  their  office  hoping  to  keep  the  people  out. 
Things  went  on  until,  of  course,  1938  saw  the  end  of  the  Shaws, 
and  the  Red  Squad  was  disbanded  as  a  result  of  this,  and  there 
was  a  general  cleanup  of  the  jails.   I  had  conferences  several 
times  with  Mayor  [Fletcher]  Bowron  and  with  his  appointees, 
particularly  Van  Griffith,  who  was  the  liberal  appointed  to  the 
police  commission  as  a  result  of  the  recall  campaign. 

However,  I  don't  want  to  say  that  everything  was  sweetness 
and  light  following  that  election,  because  it  was  not.   It  was 
not  long  before  one  of  the  cases  that  we  had  was  that  of  a 
young  man,  a  Mr.  [Irving]  Jordan,  a  young  black  man,  who  had 
given  very  valuable  help  to  the  recall  committee.   Jordan  had 
given  valuable  assistance  to  the  committee,  because  he  was 
part  of  the  vice  situation  in  the  Central  Avenue  area.   He  had 
taken  pictures,  which  he  gave  to  the  recall  committee,  of  the 
actual  payoff  between  the  vice  ward  down  there  and  the  mayor's 
brother,  one  of  the  Shaws.   After  this  campaign  was  over,  Mr. 
Jordan  was  going  home  from  work  one  night  late,  and  was  picked 
up  by  the  police  around  midnight.   The  police  officers  who 
picked  him  up  did  so  really  quite  by  accident,  but  in  a  few 
minutes  they  discovered  who  he  was.   They  themselves  had  been 
a  part  of  the  corruption  in  the  police  department,  and  they 
were  just  overjoyed  when  they  found  that  they  had  this  young 
Jordan  in  custody. 

They  began  to  systematically  build  a  frame-up  against  him. 
No  one  really  knew  for  sure  who  had  squealed  to  the  recall 
committee,  but  they  had  by  now  decided  that  Jordan  was  a  part 
of  that.   So  they  began  a  systematic  frame-up  against  him. 
When  I  got  a  hold  of  the  case,  he  had  about  ten  or  twelve 
charges  of  kidnaping,  and  of  robbery,  and  assault  with  a 
deadly  weapon.   It  really  looked  pretty  bad  for  him. 

I  went  immediately  to  Clinton  of  the  recall  committee  and 
asked  him  to  interest  himself  and  he  told  me  in  no  uncertain 
terms  that  he  would  not,  because  he  felt  that  this  young  man 
had  such  a  bad  record  and  was  such  an  unsavory  character 
that  he  wanted  nothing  to  do  with  it.   I  then  went  to  a  number 
of  other  people  in  the  black  community,  none  of  whom  would 
lift  their  finger  for  him  because  he  was  known  for  his  back 
ground.   I  went  to  one  black  lawyer  who  subsequently  was  a 
judge  on  the  bench  in  Los  Angeles,  and  he  told  me  that  he 
wouldn't  touch  it  because  the  man's  record  was  so  bad  that  he 
didn't  think  that  the  NAACP  or  any  organization,  including 
ours,  ought  to  do  anything  about  it. 
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McCormick:    I  finally  prevailed  upon  Grover  Johnson,  who  was  working  with 
the  ILD,  to  handle  it,  even  though  he  also  felt  that  the  young 
man  was  probably  guilty  of  some  of  these  things  and  he  didn't 
want  really  to  work  on  it  either.   It  was  only  when  we  had 
gotten  through  the  first  part  of  the  case,  in  which  I  had  gone 
out  and  played  detective  and  found  out  most  of  the  salient 
parts  of  the  frame-up  and  how  it  was  put  together,  that  we  were 
able  to  shake  the  police.   Grover  later  told  me  that  while  he 
was  so  convinced  that  the  young  man  was  guilty  in  the  beginning, 
halfway  through  the  trial  he  was  certain  that  I  was  right  about 
it. 

We  went  ahead  and  we  won  that  part  of  the  trial,  and  then 
before  the  other  part  of  the  cases  were  to  come  up,  I  took  a 
delegation  to  the  district  attorney  and  simply  told  him  that  if 
he  went  any  further  with  this  thing,  they  were  going  to  have 
such  a  big  mess  on  their  hands  that  they  would  never  forget 
about  it.   They  readily  agreed  to  withdraw  all  of  the  rest  of 
the  charges.   The  young  man  was  freed. 

I  felt  that  police  frame-ups,  no  matter  where  they  were,  or 
why  they  were  going  on,  ought  to  be  fought,  and  that  the  ILD 
was  the  proper  organization  to  do  it.   I  felt  it  was  a  great 
victory  for  the  people  of  Los  Angeles  because  the  recall  had 
not  changed  many  things;  it  had  changed  some,  but  not  every 
thing.   There  was  a  long,  long  way  to  go  before  we  could 
consider  that  the  police  department  in  Los  Angeles  was  halfway 
cleaned  up . 

One  of  the  things  that  did  not  take  place  after  the  recall 
was  to  make  the  police  department  responsible  to  some  civilian 
board  of  review,  and  this  is  an  issue  that's  still  going  on 
today.   Every  time  we  took  cases  up — and  that  was  frequently — 
on  police  brutality  or  wrongful  arrest,  we  were  always 
confronted  by  the  fact  that  the  police  department  tried  them 
selves.   If  an  officer  was  charged  with  brutality  against 
someone,  he  simply  picked  out  some  of  his  brother  officers  as 
a  jury  and  told  them  his  story,  and,  well,  of  course,  you  know 
that  he  was  vindicated  almost  nine  times  out  of — well,  all  of 
the  time  that  I  ever  knew  of.   So  we  always  were  asking  for  a 
civilian  group  to  hear  the  cases  that  the  people  had  against 
the  police  department. 

And  to  this  very  day  now  here  in  Los  Angeles,  this  is  again 
the  big  issue,  in  the  black  community  particularly,  where  there 
was  the  killing  of  Mrs.  Love  a  year  ago,  and  have  been  several 
killings  since.   The  police  department  simply  waits  a  convenient 
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McCormick:    length  of  time  and  issues  a  report  vindicating  their  officers, 
and  that's  all  that's  heard  of  it.   I  think,  however,  that  the 
time  is  just  about  ripe  now  when  perhaps  we  can  make  more 
progress  in  that  direction;  at  least  there  are  all  those 
indications  that  there  will  be. 

You  asked  about  the  relationship  with  the  ACLU.   I  worked 
very  much  of  the  time  with  the  ACLU,  with  Dr.  [Clinton]  Taft, 
who  was  then  the  executive  secretary  in  the  Los  Angeles  area, 
and  with  A.L.  Wirin,  who  was  their  chief  counsel.   And,  of 
course,  Leo  Gallagher,  and  Grover  Johnson,  and  some  of  the 
other  lawyers  who  worked  with  the  ILD  also  worked  with  the 
ACLU.  We  frequently  had  joint  meetings  where  we  discussed 
issues  and  certain  cases,  particularly  around  the  anti-leaflet 
ordinance  in  Los  Angeles.   It  was  the  ACLU  and  the  ILD  counsel 
who  took  this  to  the  Supreme  Court  and  finally  won  the  right  in 
Los  Angeles  to  distribute  leaflets. 

There  were  times  when  we  did  not  get  along  with  the  ACLU, 
and  there  was  some  hostility  towards  them.   This  was  because 
the  ACLU — their  policy  was  to  defend  anyone  on  the  question  of 
civil  rights.   They  would  as  willingly  defend  the  Nazis  or  the 
Ku  Klux  Klan  and  their  right  to  put  out  material  as  they  would 
anyone  else.   The  ILD,  on  the  other  hand,  did  not  feel  that  we 
wanted  to  do  anything  about  the  defense  of  the  right  of  Nazis 
to  issue  material,  or  the  Ku  Klux  Klan,  or  other  anti-democratic 
forces.   We  recognized  that  there  was  a  class  struggle  and  that 
we  were  on  one  side,  and  that  the  Nazis  and  other  anti-democratic 
forces  were  on  the  other.   So  there  was  no  time  that  we  would 
entertain  supporting  a  case  strictly  on  the  basis  of  their 
right  to  put  out  leaflets,  which  the  ACLU  did. 

Of  course,  the  ACLU  had  access  to  much  more  financial 
assistance,  and  probably  was  better  known  than  the  ILD  was. 
The  ILD  had  very  little  money  to  work  on;  mostly  the  work  was 
done  by  devoted  people  who  gave  their  time  and  also  what  little 
money  they  had  to  do  the  things  that  we  did  do.   I  sometimes  am 
very  surprised  that  we  were  able  to  do  as  much  as  we  did  with 
the  little  we  had. 


Inf iltra t ion  of  the  Left-Wing  Movement 


McCormick:   You  asked  about  FBI  infiltration  in  the  ILD  or  other  groups 
with  which  I  was  associated.   Yes,  we  well  knew  that  police 
agents  and  the  FBI  were  always  interested  in  what  we  were 
doing.   We  suspected  that  they  would  try  any  method  to  get 
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McCormick:    information  and  to  place  police  agents  who  would  help  perpetrate 
frame-ups  if  they  could  in  any  of  the  left-wing  organizations. 
I  know  that  I  had  frequently  found  the  FBI  sitting  in  a  car  near 
my  home  and  I  knew  that  they  were  watching  and  that  they  had 
someone  in  the  area  that  was  gathering  information  for  them.   It 
always  surprised  me,  in  a  way,  except  that  I  knew  that  it  was  a 
big  apparatus  that  people  made  their  living  out  of  and  a  fat 
living  at  that,  because  they  could  have  gotten  any  of  the 
minutes  of  the  meetings  by  asking  for  them.   What  we  did  was 
entirely  open  and  was  shouted  to  the  rooftops  if  we  could  do  it. 
There  were  no  secret  activities  as  such  that  were  going  on  in 
any  organization  that  I  belonged  to,  that  were  illegal  activities 
or  something  that  would  undermine  any  institutions  in  this 
country.   On  the  other  hand,  our  activities  were  designed  to 
extend  the  rights  of  people  and  to  make  a  better  way  of  life  for 
everyone. 

I  had  very  early  in  my  activities  in  the  left  wing  learned 
that  what  John  C.  Calhoun  had  once  said,  that  it's  harder  to 
preserve  than  to  obtain  liberty,  certainly  was  true  in  the 
United  States.   We  might  have  liberty,  but  to  guarantee  that 
we  were  going  to  continue  to  have  it  was  really  a  hard  matter. 
Much  of  what  we  felt  we  had  was  not  really  in  actuality,  but 
was  simply  in  our  Bill  of  Rights  and  in  the  Constitution  on 
paper.   Certainly  you  couldn't  consider  that  the  blacks  of  the 
South  had  liberty,  or  that  we  had  liberty  when  we  couldn't  even 
put  out  leaflets  in  Los  Angeles.   That  was  a  hard-won  fight  to 
get  the  right  to  do  that. 

Of  course,  the  FBI  was  also  very  active  in  the  CP,  and  in 
any  other  people's  organizations  that  existed.   I  can  remember 
that  it  was  in  1937,  I  believe,  that  the  district  organizer  of 
the  Communist  party  was  found  to  be  a  police  agent.   One  of  my 
early  recollections  in  the  left-wing  movement  was  apprehending 
a  police  spy.   I  tell  you  this  story  because  it  certainly 
opened  my  eyes;  this  was  part  of  my  whole  learning  process. 
When  I  came  into  the  left-wing  movement,  I  was  a  little  out  of 
place  many  times  because  many  of  the  people  were  foreign  born, 
and  there  were  none  of  the  young  people  that  I  had  known  or 
gone  to  school  with  that  were  participating  at  that  moment — or 
at  least  I  didn't  know  any  of  them  that  were  in  the  left  wing. 

So  one  day  I  went  to  the  old  cultural  center  which  was  on 
Spring  Street,  where  the  headquarters  of  the  Communist  party 
and  their  bookshop,  and  dance  studio,  and  drama  school,  and 
cafeteria,  and  library,  and  workers'  school  were  all  housed, 
and  which  was  a  very  interesting  place  to  go.   When  I  walked  in 
one  day,  sitting  at  the  library  table  was  a  young  man,  and  I 
was  so  happy  to  see  him  because  I  thought  that  he  was  George 
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McCormick:   Hanson,  who  had  been  in  high  school  with  me,  and  who  was  the 

head  of  the  ROTC  there,  and  quite  a  popular  young  man.   I  walked 
up  to  him  this  day  when  I  saw  him  at  the  library  table,  and  said 
to  him,  "Oh,  I'm  so  happy  to  see  you!   Do  you  remember  me?  We 
went  to  high  school  together."  He  looked  me  in  the  eye  and 
said,  "I'm  sorry.   You  must  mistake  me  for  someone  else."  He 
said,  "A  number  of  people  have  thought  I  was  someone  else.   I 
guess  I  must  have  a  very  common  appearance."  We  sat  and  talked 
for  a  few  minutes  and  he  really  convinced  me  that  he  was  not 
the  George  Hanson  that  I  had  known  in  high  school.   I  forgot 
about  it.   He  was  one  of  the  teachers  in  the  workers'  school 
there,  and  invited  me  to  come  over  and  participate  in  the 
classes  and  was  very  cordial,  very  friendly,  but  he  convinced 
me  that  he  was  not  the  George  Hanson  that  I  had  known. 

About  a  year  after  this,  I  had  an  occasion  to  talk  to  a 
woman  who  was  brought  to  me  because  she  was  in  such  an  emotional 
state  because  she  had  recently  been  arrested  on  a  charge  of 
shoplifting.   She  said  that  she  just  didn't  know  what  to  do, 
she  was  so  embarrassed  and  sick  about  the  whole  thing;  and  that 
she  had  not  done  anything  wrong,  but  she  knew  that  if  she  went 
into  court,  which  was  set  for  a  week  or  so  from  then — the  time 
that  I  met  her — she  would  no  doubt  be  convicted.   Then  she  began 
to  tell  me  the  circumstances  of  the  arrest.   She  told  me  that 
she  had  gone  shopping  one  afternoon  in  Los  Angeles  and  had,  in 
one  of  the  department  stores,  met  a  woman  that  she  had  known 
about  ten  years  earlier,  and  she  was  very  happy  to  see  her 
because  it  was  an  old  friend.   They  walked  along  shopping 
together,  and  had  stopped  and  had  a  cup  of  coffee,  and  renewed 
their  old  friendship.   While  they  were  in  a  ten-cent  store,  the 
woman  went  in  to  buy  a  few  things,  and  as  they  went  out  the 
door,  they  were  stopped  by  the  store  detective,  who  told  them 
to  come  with  him;  they  went  back  to  his  office. 

The  woman  who  was  telling  me  her  story  said  that  her  friend 
pushed  her  shopping  bag  aside  and  said  that  it  was  not  hers, 
that  it  belonged  to  the  woman  who  was  talking  to  me.   This 
woman  said,  "Why,  that's  not  mine.   It's  your  shopping  bag." 
She  said  when  the  detective  reached  into  it,  it  was  filled  with 
little  trifles,  little  ten-cent  items,  and  this  woman  said  she 
wouldn't  have  even  bought  any  of  them,  and  she  was  just  amazed. 
She  insisted  that  they  were  not  hers  and  that  she  had  done 
nothing  wrong.   So  the  store  detective  simply  said,  "Well, 
you're  both  under  arrest,  and  you  will  have  to  go  with  me  to 
the  police  department,"  which  they  did.   So  the  matter  had  been 
set  for  a  trial,  and  meanwhile  this  lady  was  so  upset  and  so 
shaken  by  the  experience,  she  just  didn't  know  what  to  do. 
Someone  in  her  neighborhood,  who  knew  her — she  finally 
confided  in  her — and  she  told  her  to  come  and  see  me. 
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McCormick:    I  told  her  that  it  so  happened  that  I  knew  the  judge  on  the 

bench  where  the  case  was  coming  up,  and  while  I  had  never  had 
any  occasion  to  have  any  cases  before  him,  I  did  know  from 
hearing  him  in  the  courtroom  that  he  was  an  entirely  fair  man, 
and  I  felt  that  her  best  plan  would  be  to  just  tell  him  the 
story  as  she  had  told  it  to  me,  because  I  was  completely 
convinced  of  her  innocence,  and  that  her  story  was  a  true  one. 
I  felt  that  this  judge  would  throw  the  thing  out,  that  nothing 
would  happen.   She  had  had  no  arrests;  she  had  never  been 
arrested  before. 

She  told  me  that  the  reason  that  she  was  very  fearful  of 
going  into  the  court  and  was  sure  that  she  might  be  convicted 
of  something  was  because  she  had  gone  to  see  her  friend  after 
the  arrest  and  had  pled  with  her  to  tell  the  truth  about  the 
shopping  bag  and  the  things  that  were  in  it,  and  the  woman  had 
refused.   She  had  found  out  that  the  woman's  son  was  a  member 
of  the  police  department  who  worked  undercover,  wore  disguises 
and  did  secret  work  for  the  police  department,  and  that  his 
mother  had  been  arrested  a  number  of  times  previous  to  this 
for  shoplifting.   This  woman  was  afraid  that  the  son  would  use 
his  influence  again;  that  he  would  get  his  mother  out  of  it, 
and  that  she  would  be  left  as  the  guilty  person;  she  didn't 
know  just  what  would  happen. 

I  told  her  that  I  would  go  with  her  to  the  court  and  I  did 
on  the  day  that  it  came  up.   She  said  to  me,  "Oh,  look.   Here 
comes  my  friend  Ann  with  her  son  now."  When  I  looked  up,  coming 
in  the  door  was  none  other  than  George  Hanson,  that  I  had  met 
over  at  the  workers'  school,  coming  in  with  this  woman  on  his 
arm.   I  got  up  and  went  over  to  him,  and  I  said,  "I  suppose 
you're  not  George  Hanson."  He  said,  "I  don't  want  to  talk  to 
you."  So  I  knew  then  that  he  was  a  police  agent. 

I  called  the  CP  immediately  and  told  them  what  I  had  learned. 
They  at  first  didn't  even  want  to  believe  it.   I  got  this  woman 
to  get  a  picture  of  him  and  took  it  to  them,  and,  of  course, 
the  whole  story  was  out  then.   He  had  been  a  police  agent  from 
the  time  he  was  in  high  school,  and  he  had  also  been  active  in 
the  workers'  school,  had  taught  in  the  workers'  school.   Then 
we  knew  the  answer  to  something  that  had  puzzled  us  for  a  long 
time.   At  one  time,  a  year  or  so  before  this,  there  had  been  a 
raid  in  the  veterans'  home,  and  they  had  seized  all  of  the 
reading  material  that  some  of  the  veterans  had,  and  a  couple  of 
them  had  been  ousted  as  a  result  of  that.   That  had  happened 
just  before  I  came  into  the  ILD  work.   But  we  then  learned  that 
George  Hanson  had  gone  to  work  there  supposedly  as  a  chemist, 
at  the  veterans'  administration.   He  was  shifted  around  from 
one  place  to  the  other  to  carry  on  his  work  as  an  agent.   We 
finally  caught  up  with  him. 
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McCormick:    So  I  certainly  knew  that  there  were  police  agents  at  work  all 
of  the  time  and  they  might  be  found  in  one  place  or  another. 
Of  course,  they  particularly  were  active  in  the  Communist 
party. 


Social,  Economic,  and  Political  Movements  in  the  1930s 


McCormick:   You  asked  about  the  1938  Olson  campaign.   I  certainly  did  work 
in  the  Olson  campaign;  that  is,  in  as  much  as  I  was  able  to  do 
beyond  my  own  candidacy,  because  I  was  at  that  time  running  for 
office  too.   However,  in  that  year,  I  think  the  major  part  of 
my  activities  were  against  the  anti-labor  Proposition  II.*  And 
I  took  great  interest  in  this  because  I  was  active  in  the  cotton 
strike  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley.   I  very  early  discovered  that 
we  probably  were  not  going  to  be  able  to  do  too  much  about  the 
cotton  strike,  which  was  really  a  strike  of  surplus  labor  any 
way.   They  didn't  call  it  King  Cotton  for  nothing;  it  was  very 
seldom  that  a  cotton  strike  ever  won.   But  we  did  learn  that 
the  people  in  that  valley,  many  of  them,  had  come  to  the  valley 
and  had  been  there  for  more  than  a  year,  which  made  them 
eligible  to  vote  in  the  election.   I  therefore  turned  my  atten 
tion — when  I  was  working  in  one  particular  part  of  the  valley, 
I  turned  my  attention  to  talking  to  them  about  the  need  to  take 
political  action  and  for  them  to  register  to  vote,  because  they 
could  be  the  decisive  balance  of  power  there. 

The  sheriff  in  that  area,  Sheriff  Champness,  was  a  member  of 
the  Associated  Farmers  and  was  particularly  vicious  against  the 
striking  workers.  Sheriff  Champness  was  up  for  reelection. 

tt 

McCormick:   We  were  able  to  defeat  Sheriff  Champness,  and  we  were  able  to 
defeat  Proposition  1.   So  we  felt  pretty  good  about  the 
situation  there  at  that  moment. 


*Proposition  #1  was  defeated.   It  provided  for  restrictions  on 
picketing,  forbade  hot  cargo  and  secondary  boycott,  and  made 
unions  liable  for  damages  caused  by  members. 
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McCormick:    It  was  particularly  gratifying  to  see  that  out  of  the  large 
numbers  of  unemployed  workers,  most  of  whom  had  never  even 
heard  of  a  union  before,  who  were  in  the  valley  at  that  time, 
most  of  them  from  Oklahoma  and  Arkansas  and  other  parts  of 
the  South,  a  great  deal  of  leadership  came  forward.   We  were 
able  to  set  up  a  defense  committee;  we  were  able  to  set  up  a 
committee  that  went  around  to  the  communities  locally  and  in 
Los  Angeles  and  in  other  places  to  get  support  for  the  strikers. 
And  we  were  able  to  set  up  a  committee  that  got  out  publicity. 
The  strikers  themselves  staffed  all  of  these  committees.   It 
was  really  a  wonderful  thing  to  see  the  development  of  people. 
I'm  quite  sure  that  most  of  the  people  that  participated  in 
that  strike,  or  in  that  situation,  never  forgot  some  of  the 
things  that  they  learned  and  were  able  to  go  on  and  participate 
in  the  trade  union  movement  or  the  progressive  movement  wherever 
they  might  be  after  that. 

You  asked  about  the  Townsend  Pension  movement  and  the  Ham 
and  Eggs  movement  that  were  going  on  in  the  area  during  the 
thirties.   I  was  never  active  in  these,  although  I  was  com 
pletely  sympathetic  to  their  aims.   However,  I  will  have  to 
admit  that  I  thought  that  some  of  them  were  a  little  farfetched 
and  not  really  too  workable.   But  the  Ham  and  Eggs,  for  example, 
met  in  the  Mason  Opera  House,  in  the  auditorium.   My  office  was 
upstairs,  so  I  frequently  used  to  drop  in  to  listen  to  them  and 
to  discuss  things  with  various  people  in  the  movement.   They 
were  very  cooperative  and  progressive  in  their  own  way,  active 
in  their  own  little  bit,  which  was  in  the  pension  movement. 
We  had  a  very  friendly  relationship  with  them. 

That  was  also  true  of  the  Father  Divine  movement,  which  was 
large  in  Los  Angeles  at  that  time.   I  frequently  spoke  before 
their  groups,  always  got  a  warm  welcome  from  them,  and  most  of 
the  people  there  were  very  sympathetic  to  the  things  that  we 
were  doing. 

The  Spanish  Civil  War,  of  course,  was  also  going  on.   Our 
own  field  secretary,  Henry  Eaton,  joined  the  Washington 
Battalion  of  the  Abraham  Lincoln  Brigade  and  went  to  Spain  and 
was  killed  there  in  August  of  1938.   The  ILD  was  very  fond  of 
Henry  Eaton,  and  he  had  done  a  lot  of  excellent  work  in  the  ILD 
ranks  before  he  left  for  Spain.   That  gave  us  really  a  personal 
interest  in  the  whole  war.   We  were  very  busy  raising  money  for 
ambulances  for  Spain.   When  this  war  ended,  we  then  continued 
to  raise  money  for  the  children  and  for  the  hospital  in  Mexico, 
where  many  of  the  refugees  from  Spain  went  after  the  war.   One 
of  our  members,  Mary  Ostrow,  who  was  a  very  devoted  person  to 
the  campaigns  around  children,  raised  enough  money — she  was 
responsible  for  that  part  of  the  campaign — and  almost  single- 
handedly,  for  a  wing  on  the  hospital  in  Mexico.   When  I  was 
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McCormick:    there  some  years  later,  I  visited  the  hospital  and  visited  some 
of  the  Spanish  refugees,  and  saw  the  plaque  that  they  had  in 
the  hospital  there.   They  knew  fully  the  role  of  the  ILD  during 
the  civil  war  and  the  support  that  we  had  given,  and  I  had  a 
very  warm  meeting  with  some  of  the  people  in  that  area. 

One  of  the  men  who  had  gone  to  the  Spanish  Civil  War  was 
Manuel  Valenzuela,  who  was  Mexican,  and  who  had  gone  from 
Mexico  to  the  battalion.   After  Henry  was  killed — he  knew  him 
well;  he  met  him  in  Spain  and  knew  him  well.   When  the  war  was 
over,  Manuel  came  back  to  Los  Angeles  and  worked  for  the  ILD 
for  a  long  period  of  time  as  a  field  secretary,  became  very 
proficient  in  English,  and  did  a  lot  of  excellent  work  among 
the  Mexican-American  people  in  Los  Angeles . 

The  last  time  I  saw  Manuel  was  in  Mexico.   His  son,  who  was 
at  that  time  going  to  the  university,  had  decided  that  he  wanted 
to  go  to  the  Cuban  revolution.   Manuel  was  very  unhappy  about 
this,  although  I  reminded  him  that  he  had  gone  to  Spain  in  1938 
himself.   The  final  thing  was  that  Manuel  and  his  son  both  went 
to  Cuba.   Unfortunately,  Manuel  was  killed  there  in  a  bus 
accident.   He  was  a  very  fine  human  being,  and  devoted  to  the 
struggles  of  the  people  even  though  he  himself  was  a  fairly 
well-off  businessman  when  he  left  to  go  to  the  Cuban  revolution. 

During  the  civil  war  we,  and  I,  spent  most  of  my  time  speak 
ing  to  organizations  with  whom  I  had  contact — trade  unions, 
people's  organizations,  women's  groups — and  tried  to  present 
the  Spanish  Republic's  side  of  the  war.   You  may  remember  that 
our  own  government  blockaded  the  Spanish  and  did  nothing  to 
help  the  Spanish  Republicans  at  all,  even  though  many,  many 
progressive  people  in  the  United  States  had  appealed  to  them 
to  save  the  Spanish  Republic  and  saw  it  as  a  prelude  to  another 
war,  a  world  war,  and  a  strengthening  of  the  fascists. 

It's  difficult  for  me  to  think  back  now  to  that  period,  but 
I  do  remember  that  we  were  very,  very  much  involved  in  it,  and 
completely  supportive.   We  cooperated  with  the  Spanish-American 
committee  that  had  been  set  up,  and  was  working  to  aid  the  boys 
who  returned  from  Spain  and  to  continue  help  for  the  refugees, 
and  continued  politically  to  raise  the  questions  that  were,  of 
course,  raised  by  the  Spanish  Civil  War. 

You  asked  about  my  attitude  toward  the  Soviet  Union  when 
they  marched  into  Finland  in  1939.   I  certainly  didn't  blame 
the  Soviet  Union  for  trying  to  knock  the  Mannerheim  Line  out. 
It  was  obvious,  I  think,  to  the  whole  world  that  the  capitalist 
world  had  been  intent  since  the  very  birth  of  the  Soviet  Union 
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McCormick:    to  strangle  that  baby  in  its  cradle.   They  had  had  an  army  of 

intervention  in  there:   the  American  forces  under  General  Graves 
had  been  in  Siberia,  and  other  armies  of  all  the  other  capitalist 
powers  were  on  Russian  territory  trying  to  smash  any  rise  of  the 
Soviets  at  all.   In  Finland,  under  Mannerheim,  they  had  destroyed 
the  socialist  government  that  had  been  set  up  by  the  Finns.   So 
when  the  Soviets  destroyed  the  Mannerheim  Line,  it  probably 
decided  the  course  of  World  War  II;  because  had  the  fascists 
been  strong  enough  to  attack  Leningrad  from  Finland  in  the 
beginning  of  the  war,  the  outcome  might  have  been  far  different 
for  the  entire  world. 

You  asked  about  the  Soviet-German  pact.   Here  again,  I  felt 
and  still  to  this  day  feel  that  the  Soviets  were  trying  to 
protect  themselves  and  the  only  reason  that  the  pact  was  made 
with  Germany  was  to  try  to  stem  the  attack  of  Nazi  Germany 
against  them.   Of  course,  it  didn't  turn  out  that  way  eventually, 
but  it  was  only  an  attempt  when  the  Soviet  Union  saw  that  they 
were  completely  at  that  time  surrounded  by  capitalist  powers  who 
were  not  friends  of  theirs  by  any  manner  of  means. 


The  Smith  Act 


McCormick:   The  ILD  nationally,  and  here  in  Los  Angeles  too,  carried  on  a 

campaign  against  the  Smith  Act  and  against  the  registration  and 
fingerprinting  of  aliens.*  For  a  long,  long  time,  the  work  in 
the  ILD  office  in  Los  Angeles  was,  I  would  say,  at  least  a  third 
connected  with  cases  of  the  foreign  born,  many  of  whom  were  now 
citizens  and  so  forth,  who  were  continuously  harassed  by  the 
immigration  office — particularly  among  the  Mexican  people.   Some 
of  these  were  actual  political  cases;  many  of  them  were  not,  of 
course;  they  were  just  simply  an  attack  on  the  Mexican  people. 
But  a  number  of  them  were  political  in  nature.   I  do  not  now 
remember  the  number  that  we  defended,  but  in  the  earlier  time, 


* Alien  Registration  Act,  1940,  made  it  a  crime  to  overthrow  the 
U.S.  government  or  to  belong  knowingly  to  a  group  advocating  it 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  decisions  in  1951,  1957,  and  1961  followed 
with  various  rulings  affecting  the  Communist  party  and  its 
members . 
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McCormick:   before  the  Smith  Act,  there  had  been  numbers  of  people  who  had 
to  accept  voluntary  departure,  or  who  were  actually  sent  out  of 
the  country,  who  were  deported  because  they  were  either  members 
of  the  Communist  party  or  were  active  in  anti-fascist  campaigns. 

I  remember  one  very,  very  dear  man  from  England  who  was  sent 
back,  and  I  can  never,  never  forget  the  picture  as  we  stood  in 
the  depot,  and  the  train  with  the  bars  on  the  windows  pulled 
out,  carrying  him  away  from  us  forever.   He  had  been  a  very 
devoted  and  responsible  person  whose  whole  life  had  been 
participating  in  all  progressive  activities.   But  he  was 
deported.   As  I  say,  I'll  never  forget  the  sorrow  and  the  anger 
that  I  felt  when  he  .left.   The  only  consolation  was  that  we 
heard  from  him  from  time  to  time  in  England,  and  I  know  that 
wherever  he  might  be,  he  was  carrying  on  anti-fascist  activities. 

In  1942,  when  the  Japanese  were  relocated,  or  sent  to  the 
camps,  from  the  Los  Angeles  and  West  Coast  area,  most  of  us 
were  pretty  upset  by  the  fact  that  some  of  these  people,  many  of 
whom  were  very  devoted  to  the  left-wing  causes  and  movement, 
were  leaving  us.   But  I  think  we  felt  that  they  were  in  a 
dangerous  place,  and  that  there  were  among  the  Japanese — and  I 
know  that  as  a  matter  of  personal  knowledge — that  there  were 
among  the  Japanese  certain  elements  who  were  very  much  attached 
to  the  Japanese  government  and  to  their  position  on  the  war. 
We  felt  that  it  was  altogether  reasonable,  the  Japanese  being 
relocated.   Our  position  was  similar  to  that  of  the  American 
Committee  for  the  Protection  of  Foreign  Born,  with  whom  we  had 
very  close  contacts.   This  position  was  that  we  felt  that  the 
Japanese  who  were  in  camps  should  be  released  if  they  were  able 
to  get  jobs  or  were  going  into  the  armed  forces  or  would  be  away 
from  the  coastal  area.   That  was  the  position  that  we  maintained. 

We  were  wrong;  it  was  one  of  the  biggest  mistakes  that  we 
made  next  to  that  one  of  not  defending  the  original  Smith  Act 
victims,  the  Trotskyists  of  Minnesota. 


The  Issues  Motivating  Candidate  LaRue  McCormick,  1938-1947 


For  Congress,  1938 


McCormick:   You  asked  something  about  the  political  campaigns  in  which  I 
personally  participated.   I  was  always  a  very  politically 
minded  person,  and  in  anything  that  was  going  on  anywhere  that 
I  was  active  at  all,  I  participated  in  politics  to  some  degree 
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McCormick:   or  another.   In  1938,  I  became  the  candidate  of  the  Communist 
party  in  the  Sixteenth  Congressional  District,  where  the 
incumbent  was  Leland  Ford,  a  man  who  had  been  on  the  board  of 
supervisors  in  Los  Angeles. 

I  had  gone  before  the  board  of  supervisors,  because,  remember, 
1938  was  still  a  Depression  year,  and  the  ILD  was  representing 
the  unemployed  in  many  instances.   I  often  went  to  the  board  of 
supervisors  with  them  on  cases  that  involved  getting  relief  or 
cases  that  involved  the  taking  away  of  the  rights  of  the 
unemployed  in  one  way  or  another.   Leland  Ford  was  one  of  the 
most  vitriolic,  outspoken  reactionaries — public  officials — that 
we  had  at  that  time.   I  can  remember  one  time  that  they  apolo 
gized  to  me  because  Leland  Ford  stuck  out  his  tongue  and  made 
an  obscene  gesture  when  he  saw  me  in  the  supervisors'  room 
preparing  to  speak  in  behalf  of  the  unemployed.   This  was  at  a 
time  when  they  were  trying  to  disenfranchise  some  of  the 
unemployed  and  there  were  very  many  struggles  taking  place  at 
that  moment  to  curtail  wages  and  to  stop  trade  union  activity. 
Leland  Ford  was  sort  of  the  darling  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times, 
of  the  open  shop,  and  represented  all  of  those  things  that  we, 
the  ordinary  people,  were  against. 

So  I  was  very  happy  to  become  the  candidate  of  the  Communist 
party,  and  to  oppose  Leland  Ford.   He  represented  the  Sixteenth 
District,  which  was  a  silk-stocking  district.   It  at  that  time 
took  in,  I  think,  parts  of  Beverly  Hills  and  the  Santa  Monica 
area,  and  other  parts  where  the  more  affluent  people  lived. 
However,  at  that  time,  Douglas  Aircraft,  for  example,  was 
carrying  on  a  campaign  against  the  organizations  in  the  air 
craft  industry.   The  motion  picture  industry,  also,  had  laid 
off  thousands  of  workers.   The  fight  against  the  New  Deal  was 
being  carried  on  very  aggressively  by  big  industry.   MGM,  for 
instance,  had  declared  a  thirty-million-dollar  dividend,  and 
at  the  very  same  time  they  were  laying  off  hundreds  of  workers. 

The  progressive  people,  and  the  Communist  party  certainly  in 
the  leadership  of  much  of  that,  were  demanding  that  legislation 
be  passed  to  give  the  people  more  of  a  break  in  the  situation 
that  developed  in  1938.   Now,  at  that  time,  it  was  possible  for 
reactionary  politicians  to  declare  themselves  in  both  the 
Republican  and  the  Democratic  parties,  and  in  the  primary  secure 
the  nomination  on  both  tickets.   Then  they  were  away  free, 
unopposed,  to  carry  on  their  reactionary  policies. 

In  1938 — I  saw  that  I  had  made  some  notes  here  about  the  kind 
of  program  that  the  Communist  party  ought  to  have.   I  felt  very 
keenly  that  we  ought  to  run  candidates  in  the  areas  where  the 
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McCormick:   reactionaries  were  most  apt  to  get  both  nominations,  and  thereby 
at  least  leave  someone  to  raise  the  issues  in  the  final  days  of 
the  campaign — not  letting  them  just  simply  walk  away  with  the 
whole  election  without  ever  meeting  up  with  any  of  the  issues; 
more  than  that,  with  no  one  to  carry  the  issues,  and  the  appeal 
to  the  ordinary  people  who  needed  to  know  that  legislation  was 
so  important  and  needed  to  be  passed  nationally  in  the  interest 
of  all  the  people. 

At  this  time,  the  anti-lynching  bills  had  been  introduced 
into  Congress,  and  the  filibustering  was  going  on  by  the 
reactionaries  of  not  only  the  South,  but  of  other  parts  of  the 
country,  in  the  Senate,  because  the  southern  reactionaries 
controlled,  really,  Congress  at  that  particular  time.   And  they 
continuously  fought  the  people.   The  1936  program  of  the  Demo 
cratic  party  was  a  very  liberal  one;  but  by  1938  it  was  obvious 
that  many  of  the  planks  in  the  platform — the  wage  and  hour  bill 
and  other  things — were  just  simply  not  going  to  be  passed  or 
nothing  was  going  to  be  done  for  them  that  would  help  the 
common  people;  that  those  same  economic  royalists  who  were 
controlling  Congress  were  going  to  continue  to  do  so  if  they 
could.   So  it  was  essential  in  1938  that  the  issues  of  that 
day — the  jobs  issue,  all  of  the  reforms  promised  by  the  Demo 
cratic  party — be  again  brought  out  to  the  people  and  they  be 
fought  for. 

I  was  particularly  interested  in  the  state  of  the  unemployed, 
and  particularly  the  unemployed  children,  many  of  whose  families 
had  been  forced  into  the  agricultural  fields,  and  indeed  even 
the  state  relief  setup  was  forcing  them  out  into  the  agricul 
tural  fields  by  denying  relief  unless  they  went.   There  was  no 
schooling  at  all  for  these  children.   The  farmers  in  the  areas 
where  they  had  gone  to  work  did  not  want  them;  there  were  no 
provisions  made  either  for  housing  or  for  education  at  all.   It 
meant  that  we  were  going  to  have  a  whole  generation  of  children 
who  had  no  opportunity  to  advance  whatsoever. 

The  other  problem  that  concerned  me  was  the  very  direct  drive 
to  disenfranchise  the  unemployed.   This  began  with  the  placing 
of  single  men  in  camps,  and  then  a  county  council  saying  that 
because  they  had  no  other  home,  that  the  camps  could  not  be 
considered  a  regular  residence,  and  they  therefore  had  no  place 
from  which  to  vote.   The  terrible  consequence  of  this  would 
probably  be  that  getting  away  with  disenfranchising  the 
unemployed,  they  would  then  move  in  on  those  who  didn't  own 
property,  and  the  first  thing  you  know  we'd  be  back  to  fight 
the  Bill  of  Rights  all  over  again,  from  the  very  beginning  of 
our  country. 
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McCormick:    1938  altogether  was  quite  a  hectic  year  for  me  and  for  the  ILD, 
because  I  made  one  trip  to  Yuma  and  to  Phoenix  during  the  strike 
of  the  agricultural  workers  there  and  was  instrumental  in 
getting  rid  of  the  head  of  the  relief  in  the  Yuma  area  who  was 
sending  scabs  to  the  fields,  which  was  contrary  to  the  law  of 
Arizona.   This  was  during  the  time  when  the  Los  Angeles  Police 
Department  was  trying  to  keep  people  from  coming  from  Arizona 
into  Los  Angeles,  and  [we  had]  the  famous  border  police  by  the 
city  of  Los  Angeles.   There  were  many  high-handed  things  that 
were  being  done  completely  illegally,  so  that  we  were  running 
from  one  brush  fire  to  another,  trying  to  put  them  out.   The 
situation  in  the  whole  country  was  one  that  required  so  many 
things  to  be  done,  that  it  was  sort  of  like  trying  to  clean  the 
Augean  stables — as  fast  as  you  accomplished  one  little  task, 
or  started  on  it,  another  one  was  ready  someplace  else. 
Between  the  many  strikes,  and  the  many  civil  rights  violations 
that  I  went  to  investigate,  and  the  personal  problems  of  workers 
who  came  into  the  ILD  office,  '38  was  a  pretty  poor  year. 

It  was  also  a  year  when  there  were  many,  many  more  deporta 
tion  cases  of  Mexican  workers,  and  of  other  political  cases: 
aliens  who  were  charged  with  believing  in  an  organization  or  in 
some  philosophy  that  advocated  the  overthrow  of  the  government. 

Actually,  in  my  entire  experience,  throughout  my  lifetime, 
I've  never  really  met  anyone,  outside  of  one  or  two  crazy 
individuals,  or  people  that  I  thought  were  crazy,  who  ever 
advocated  or  believed  that  anyone  could  forcibly  overthrow 
anything.   Those  one  or  two  people  had  no  means  of  doing  it. 
So  the  whole  question  of  overthrowing  a  government  was  so 
senseless.   It  was  really  just  an  excuse  for  the  ruling  class 
to  attack  the  organization  of  working  people,  whether  it  be  for 
trade  unions  or  for  any  other  reforms  that  were  needed.   It  was 
the  kind  of  thing  that  they  might  be  able  to  arouse  other  people 
to  put  down  such  organization.   That's  about  all  it  amounted  to. 

Except,  of  course,  that  there  was  built  up  a  big  machinery 
and  business  in  Red-baiting.   I  remember  one  time  when  they 
were  trying  to  keep  me  from  the  ballot — the  Communist  party 
from  the  ballot.   The  man  who  served  papers  on  me  at  midnight 
requiring  that  I  be  at  Imperial  Valley  the  next  morning  before 
noon — when  I  asked  him  why  he  hadn't  served  these  on  me  at  my 
office,  or  hadn't  served  me  much  earlier,  since  I  couldn't 
possibly  physically  comply  with  the  demand,  he  stated  that  he'd 
been  looking  for  me  for  over  ten  days.   Now,  I  was  in  my  office 
and  right  here  at  home  every  day,  and  there  was  no  reason  why 
they  couldn't  have  served  me.   But  I  saw  at  once  that  the  big 
expense  accounts  that  they  were  able  to  run  with  this  Red-baiting 
were  at  least  another  part  of  the  whole  anti-Red  thing. 
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McCormick:    1939  and  1940,  of  course,  began  with  many  more  cases  for  the  ILD, 
because  at  this  time  the  phony  war  was  going  on  in  Europe — the 
stalling  around,  trying  to  get  the  United  States  involved  in  a 
war.   There  had  begun  to  be  the  outline  of  a  peace  movement  in 
the  United  States,  namely  the  American  Peace  Mobilization,  with 
which  the  ILD  cooperated  completely.   As  a  result  of  the  organi 
zation  against  war,  there  were  a  number  of  leaflet  cases.   I  was 
in  Arizona  on  one  of  these  involving  the  Jehovah's  Witnesses, 
who,  being  anti-war,  were  picked  up  in  outlying  areas  and 
subjected  to  terrible  things  by  local  authorities.   I  was  unable, 
by  the  way,  to  get  Jehovah's  Witnesses  to  join  in  any  kind  of 
political  activity,  although  in  Arizona,  conceivably,  there 
could  have  been  a  change  in  the  sheriff  in  some  areas  and  other 
things  as  a  result  of  carrying  on  a  campaign  in  defense  of  the 
people  who  had  been  arrested  in  a  political  manner.   They  were 
unwilling  to  do  this,  because  they  said  everything  was  going  to 
be  done  by  Jehovah,  and  they  were  absolutely  opposed  to  any 
political  activities. 

Here  in  Los  Angeles,  we  had  finally  gotten  an  injunction 
against  the  anti-leaflet  ordinance  being  enforced.   In  the  large 
cities,  there  was  not  so  much  of  this  happening.   But  by  1940, 
the  United  States  Department  of  Justice  had  called  a  conference 
where  they  had  included  the  attorneys  general  and  all  of  the  law 
enforcement  people  from  all  of  the  states,  and  they  were  propos 
ing  legislation  against  sabotage  and, against  criminal  conspiracy, 
and  all  sorts  of  things.   Really,  we  saw  it  aimed  at  a  curtail 
ment  of  civil  liberty,  because  the  terms  of  some  of  the  measures 
were  so  vague  that  they  prescribed  fines  and  imprisonment  for 
people  who  delay  or  hinder  or  interfere  with  any  defense  prepara 
tions.   Conceivably,  under  most  of  them,  trade  union  people  could 
be  arrested  for  simply  carrying  out  the  office  of  organizing 
workers.   That  might  be  called  hindering  defense  activities. 

They  were  extremely  dangerous  measures,  and  many  of  the  states, 
individually,  began  to  pass  legislation  of  the  same  kind,  like 
our  own  Criminal  Syndicalism  Law.   Although  there  were  existing 
criminal  laws  in  all  states  that  were  adequate  to  punish  any  of 
the  crimes  that  they  had  said  were  such  a  great  danger  to  the 
country,  they  wanted  these  additional  things,  including  a  home 
guard  to  take  the  place  of  the  National  Guard.   One  of  these 
measures  was  introduced  by  Jerry  Voorhis  of  California. 

Then,  of  course,  there  were  their  anti-alien  bills  that  were 
designed  to  frighten  the  foreign  born  and  to  actually  deport 
anyone  who  might  fall  within  the  provisions  of  any  of  the 
voluminous  kinds  of  legislation  that  they  were  proposing  all 
over  the  country. 
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McCormick:   We  saw  this  as  a  real  attack  on  the  rights  of  the  people,  and  we 
began  to  organize  conferences  everywhere.   Here  in  Los  Angeles, 
we  cooperated  very  closely  with  the  Peace  Mobilization  and  with 
all  other  groups,  and  tried  to  alert  all  of  the  trade  unions  to 
the  danger  in  this  proposed  legislation.   So  we  were  busy  with 
a  great  deal  of  this  kind  of  work. 

We  had  established  meanwhile  a  legislative  department  in  the 
ILD  office,  headed  by  Beulah  Learned,  who  did  an  outstanding 
job  preparing  a  bulletin  and  setting  up  a  speakers'  bureau  and 
contacting  organizations  and  so  forth.   As  the  drive  toward  war 
continued,  and  the  resistance  to  it  also  grew,  this  became  the 
major  part  of  ILD  work. 

Along  with  the  preparation  towards  war  that  was  going  on 
throughout  the  country,  there  were  also  the  accompanying  hysteria 
and  riots  against  certain  people  that  usually  accompany  war 
situations.   In  Los  Angeles,  we  had  the  beginnings  of  the  drive 
against  the  Mexican-American  youth.   I  do  want  to  tell  you  a 
little  bit  about  that. 

But  first — in  June,  when  Hitler  attacked  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
the  whole  character  of  that  war  became  one  of  democracy  versus 
fascism,  the  ILD,  along  with  all  progressive  organizations,  came 
to  the  aid  of  the  country  and  to  the  aid  of  the  people,  and  we 
geared  everything  to  the  war  effort.   In  line  with  this,  the  ILD 
offices  were  closed  throughout  the  country,  and  by  March  of  1942, 
all  offices  had  been  closed.   While  there  were  still  committees 
existing,  they  no  longer  had  an  office  or  were  doing  the  kind  of 
work  that  we  had  been  doing  formerly. 

Our  national  office  had  tried  to  get  attorneys  or  people  that 
could  work  without  any  cost  whatsoever — as  a  matter  of  fact,  they 
allocated  ten  dollars  a  month  as  the  top  amount  that  they  would 
allow  for  postage  and  other  expenses — to  carry  on  what  work  there 
was  for  the  ILD.   Everything  was  now  being  geared  to  the  war 
effort,  and  it  was  felt  that  the  ILD  work  that  was  necessary  to 
be  done  was  mainly  in  the  legislative  field  and  that  this  could 
be  carried  on  by  a  volunteer  committee  or  by  individuals  in  the 
various  areas . 


For  State  Senate,  1942 


McCormick:    I  next  ran  for  the  office  of  state  senator  against  Jack  Tenney 
on  the  Communist  party  ticket.   This  was  because  Tenney  had 
become  the  ace  Red-baiter  in  the  state,  and  he  was  also 
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McCormick:    registered  as  a  Democrat  and  a  Republican  so  that  he  would  get 
both  nominations  and  have  no  opposition  and  sail  into  the  state 
senate.   He  was  endorsed,  of  course,  by  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
and  all  kinds  of  reactionary  organizations  who  were  very 
delighted  to  have  him  as  their  representative  in  Sacramento. 
Tenney  was  a  member  of  the  musicians'  union  and  he  had  begun 
already  to  take  a  completely  anti-labor  stand  in  legislation  in 
Sacramento,  and  was  despised  by  the  trade  union  movement  and 
all  liberals  because  of  his  Red-baiting  tactics. 

We  set  up  a  campaign  committee  and  I  began  to  vigorously 
campaign  as  did  all  members  of  the  liberal  wing  in  the  trade 
unions.   I  got  the  endorsement  of  the  radio  machine  workers' 
union;  the  furniture  workers;  upholsterers;  the  die  casters; 
the  mine,  mill,  and  smelter  workers';  the  fishermen's  union; 
and  the  warehousemen's  union;  and  the  International  Workers 
Order;  and  a  number  of  prominent  individuals.   Among  them  were 
Dalton  Trumbo;  Viola  Brothers  Shore;  Lester  Cole;  Henry  Meyers, 
the  playwright;  and  Jay  Gurney ;  and  Paul  Jericho;  and  other 
people  who  despised  Jack  Tenney 's  activities  and  who  wanted  to 
see  at  least  some  opposition,  someone  that  they  could  vote  for 
who  had  a  liberal  program. 

I  was  at  that  time  still  active,  particularly,  in  taking  up 
the  cudgels  for  the  Mexican  people.   I  had  been  named  by  the 
Spanish  Speaking  People's  Congress,  with  whom  I  had  very  close 
relationships,  as  part  of  an  investigating  committee.   I  was 
also  carrying  on  the  activities  in  the  Committee  for  Protection 
of  Mexican-American  Youth.   The  Sleepy  Lagoon  case,  of  course, 
was  going  on.   All  in  all,  there  was  a  very  strong  campaign  that 
was  waged  against  Tenney,  and  a  very  aggressive  attempt  to 
involve  as  many  people  as  possible  around  the  campaign  against 
him. 

There  was  also  on  the  ballot  that  year  the  infamous  Proposi 
tion  //I,  supposedly  to  prohibit  hot  cargo  and  secondary  boy 
cotting  during  the  war,  but  actually  it  was  an  anti-labor 
measure  completely  and  an  attempt  to  gag  workers'  rights  to 
speak  out  and  to  build  the  union. 

Of  course,  at  the  same  time  that  this  was  going  on,  I  noted 
in  the  papers  that  Negro  troops  overseas  who  were  commanded  by 
white  officers  were  receiving  praise  in  the  papers  for  their 
activities,  but  here  at  home  and  even  there  on  the  front,  the 
Negro  troops  were  very  much  discriminated  against.   There  were 
numerous  cases  of  young  black  men  who  went  into  the  service,  who 
immediately  came  up  against  the  old  Jim  Crow  situation  with  white 
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CALIFORNIA  NEEDS 

WIN-THS-WAH  POLICIES 

Strengthen  the  State  Guard,  increase  appro- 
priarions  fo  meet  minimum  military  stan 
dards. 

Establish     War     Labor     Advisory     Committee. 

Place     labor     representatives     in     ail     war 
agencies.    Repeal  rhe  Hot  Cargo  Law 

Repeal  the   Sales  Tax   and    Retain   the    Income 

Tax.    Defeat  the  Stare  Income  Tax  repeal 
measure. 

Establish  a  Negro  ViOory  Board.  Break  down 
the  bars  against  full  participation  of  the 
Negro  people  in  the  war  effort.  Pur  Negro 
representatives  on  all  government  war 
beards. 

Make  the  Stats  Council  of  Defense   Function. 

Strengthen    civilian    defense    preparations. 
Organize  a  state-wide  scrap-salvage  drive. 

Organize  Farmer-Labo*-  Cooperation.  Form  a 
Labor  Pool  to  meet  tne  farm-'abor  snort- 
age.  Speed  rhe  Food-for-Victory  Program. 

Smash  the  Fifth  Column.  Curb  rhe  subversive 
elements  who  aid  the  enemv. 


ELECT -WiN-THS-WAR  CANDIDATES 
TO  EVERY  OFFICE 

• 

COMMUNIST   TICKET: 

ANITA  WHITNEY 

For  State  Controller 

KE1INETH   MAY 

For  State  Treasurer 

PETTIS  PEHRY 

For  Secretary  of  State 

PHILIP    GARDNER 

For  Congress   15th  District 

LA  RUE  MC  CQHMZCK 

For  Stare  Senator 


.ssued   bv  - 

COMMUNIST  £L£CTION   CAMPAIGN   COMMITTEE 
Room    501,    124   W.    £th    Sf.,    Los   Angeles 


ROUT  THE  DEFEATISTS! 

ELECT    WIN-THE-WAH    CANDIDATES! 


ELECT 

La  Rue 


STATE  SENATOR 

FROM  LOS  ANGELES  COUNTY 


SPEAK    OUT    FOR 

VICTO 

NOW    AND    NOV.    3RD 
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DAUGHTER  OF  AMERICAN  LIBERTY 

Today  the  fate  of  America  and  civilization 
hangs  in  balance.  In  these  wartime  elections, 
all  candidates  must  now  meet  the  test.  Are 
they  worthy  to  lead  a  free  people  in  rheir 
fight  for  independence  and  liberty  against 
Hitler  slavery? 

At  the  service  of  her  country     La  Rue  Mc- 

Cormick  actively  supports  the  Win-the-War 
policies  worked  out  by  our  Commander-in- 
Chief,  President  Roosevelt: 

•  The    American-British-Soviet    Alliance 
and  Unity  of  the  United  Nations 

•  A  Second  Front  against  Hitler  in  1942 

•  Unity    against   all    Appeasers    and    De 
featists 

•  All-Out  Production  to  Smash  the  Axis 

•  The    7-point     Economic     Program     for 
All-Out  War  and  Victory 

Mrs.  McCormick  bears  the  traditions  of 
American  Liberty.  Her  forefathers,  from  ear 
liest  colonial  days,  pioneered  against  great 


McCORMIC 

FIGHTEH    AGAINST    HITLZBSM 

A  resident  of  Los  Angeles  since   1910,  she 

graduated  from  Jefferson  High  School,  mar 
ried,  and  now  has  two  children. 

As  one  of  the  first  fighters  against  fascism, 

she  campaigned  for  medical  aid  to  Loyalist 
Spain.  In  1933-34  she  was  Secretary  of  the 
Florence  Epic  Club.  She  has  been  Secretary 
of  the  International  Labor  Defense  since  1935. 

Trade  unionists  know  her  work  for  Tom 
Mooney's  freedom. 

Farmers  and  farm  workers  know  her  vears 
of  defending  their  living  standards. 

The  Negro  people  know  her  defense  of  the 

Scottsboro  Boys. 

The  Mexican  people  know  her  as  champion 
of  the  Spanish-Speaking  People's  Congress. 

All  of  Los  Angeles  County  knows  her 
championing  of  all  people's  causes. 

The  first  woman  State  Senator  in  California 
should  come  from  progressive  Los  Angeles. 
La  Rue  McCormick's  record  proves  her  worthi 
ness  for-election.  She  pledges  to  fight  for  full 


Free  flections  in  California  are  at  stake!  Shall  the  State  Senatorship  from  Los  Angeles  be  awarded  by  default? 
This  is  a  challenge  to  every  citizen.  Less  than  one-fhird  of  the  Republican  voters  and  one-quarter  zf  'he  Demo 
crats  cast  their  ballot  for  Jack  Tenney  in  the  primaries.  The  majority  voted  against  him!  "Little  Dies"  Tenney  is 
the  California  kin  of  Martin  Dies  who  obstructs  the  war  program  in  Congress  and  of  whom  Vice-President  Wallace 
said:  "He  should  be  an  Hitler's  payroll."  The  Tenney  Law  against  free  elections  was  ruled  unconstitutional  by 
our  Supreme  Court.  Tenney's  red-baiting  activities  sncourage  Fifth  Column  attacks  upon  labor  and  other  champ 
ions  of  national  unity  for  victory.  In  this  he  blared  the  reactionary  path  for  Earl  Warren  and  Wallace  Ware.  Rad- 
baiting  is  Hitler's  secret  weapon  to  divide  and  conquer.  Los  Angeles  has  a  progressive  tradition  to  uphold.  Its 
Senators  have  been  men  like  Cuibert  L.  Olson  and  Robe1"  Kennev.  Keep  the  people's  voice  from  Los  Angeles 
County  alive  in  the  Senate!  ELECT  LA  RUE  McCORMlCK  STATE  SENATOR! 


odds  for  a  free  nation.  Grandfather  William 
Manby  was  the  first  Lincoln  Reoublican  in 
Kentucky  and  an  active  fighter  against  slavery. 
Her  parents  were  among  the  oioneers  who 
opened  up  the  West.  Her  early  youth  and 
'raining  were  imbued  with  the  hardv  Spirit  of 
democratic  frail-blazing,  establishing  rhe  qual 
ities  of  leadershio  which  she  has  brought  to 
her  public  work  throughout  her  mature  vears. 


mobilization  of  woman  power  for  victory — 
through  an  industry  training  orcgram  and  gov 
ernment-sponsored  nurserv  schools. 

The  only  VICTORY  candidate  against 
"Little  Dies"  Jack  Tenney,  Mrs  McCormick 
offers  the  people  a  chance  to  exoress  all-oartv 
unity  of  the  win-the-war  forces.  A  vote  for 
La  Rue  McCormick  is  a  vote  for  victory  poli 
cies. 


For  Victory-   BUY  UNITED  STATES  WAR  BONDS  AND  STAMPS 
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McCormick:   southern  officers.   The  stories  that  some  of  them  told  me  were 
really  very  terrible.   Not  just  a  question  of  the  democratic 
rights  of  the  blacks  being  infringed  upon,  but  the  whole  war 
effort  being  held  back  by  the  Jim  Crow  in  the  army  and  the  navy 
and  other  parts  of  the  service.   So,  there  were  a  number  of 
these  kinds  of  cases,  from  time  to  time,  I  was  involved  with. 

I  continued  to  campaign  until  the  month  of  November,  at  which 
time  the  political  campaign,  of  course,  was  over.   I  continued 
to  work  from  my  own  home  on  the  various  cases  that  were  still 
problems  of  the  old  ILD.   I  remember  the  one  case  of  a  young 
officer  Terry,  a  young  black  who  came  from  my  own  community 
and  whose  mother  appealed  to  me.   We  set  up  a  committee,  and  we 
were  victorious  in  that  particular  case  and  the  case  of  several 
other  young  blacks  who  had  run  into  the  Jim  Crow  situation  in 
the  armed  forces . 

These  kinds  of  struggles  were  going  on  all  the  time,  individ 
ual  ones  that  no  one  ever  heard  of  that  were  taken  up  by  the 
blacks  wherever  they  were  and  were  solved  by  their  own  organiza 
tional  efforts;  some  of  them  not  too  successfully,  because  they 
were  either  shipped  out  or  put  into  groups  of  men  that  were 
considered  troublemakers,  and  sent  to  various  parts  of  the  war 
theater  where  it  was  supposed  that  they  wouldn't  be  heard  of 
anymore . 


For  Los  Angeles  Board  of  Education,  1943,  1947 


McCormick:    I  again  ran  for  office  in  1943,  which  was  for  the  board  of 

education  in  the  Los  Angeles  district.   Here,  of  course,  it  was 
on  a  program  to  win  the  war,  and  against  a  very  reactionary 
woman,  Mrs,  Rounsevelle,  who  had  been  on  the  board  for  a  long 
time  in  Los  Angeles.   One  of  the  main  planks  in  my  platform  at 
that  time  was  to  arrange  child  care  for  the  children  of  women 
who  were  going  into  industries  as  a  result  of  the  war.   Mrs. 
Rounsevelle,  who  was  a  very  active  PTA  leader,  always  maintained 
that  if  there  were  child  care  centers  for  children,  the  mothers 
would  be  off  to  bars,  drinking  or  something,  and  would  not  be 
caring  for  their  own  children.   And,  of  course,  this  represented 
such  a  backward  concept  of  what  had  to  be  done  in  the  face  of 
the  tremendous  numbers  of  women  who  were  having  to  leave  their 
homes  whether  they  liked  it  or  not  and  go  into  industry.   Many 
of  them  had  never  worked  before,  and  were  now  being  absorbed 
into  shipyards  and  aircraft  and  other  industries. 
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I  Choose 
'New  Men 

*    Hampton  Forced 
|j    Into  Run-Off     :.- 
j  -VitliHealy    ;  -^ 

!j  LOS  ANGELES,7  April  r.— 
tin  a.  record  light  vore  resets 
i  ol  which  were  announced  to- 

4 

;  day,  the  voters  here  expressed 
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jl'or  a  constractive  approach  In 

city    affairs,    as    against    the    ob-- 

structionis*    tactics-  of    Ihr    anti- 

adnurustration  forces. 
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McCormick:    So  we  put  forward  a  very  realistic  and  sound  program  for  care 
for  the  children,  and  for  wiping  out  the  discrimination  that 
existed  in  the  school  setup — in  the  school  board  itself:   the 
nonplacement  of  minority  teachers;  and  the  schools — even  at 
that  time  there  were  many  that  were  segregated  schools  actually. 
We  put  forth  a  very  realizable  program  that,  if  implemented  by 
any  of  the  people  in  the  coming  years,  would  have  solved  some  of 
the  problems  that  we  still  face  today  in  Los  Angeles  in  our 
schools. 

During  this  same  year,  I  was  subpoenaed  by  the  Tenney 
committee,  the  Little  Dies  Committee  in  California.   Tenney 
supposedly  was  going  to  investigate  the  facts  of  the  un-American 
groups  in  California  and  in  Los  Angeles  particularly.   We  had 
issued  material.   I  had  a  great  deal  of  information  given  me  by 
some  of  the  people  active  in  the  Mexican  community  as  to  the 
Sinarquista  movement,  which  was  a  Fascist  movement,  similar  to 
the  Hitler  youth  movement,  operating  among  Spanish-speaking 
people.   All  of  this  material,  I  understood,  had  been  turned 
over  to  the  proper  authorities,  and,  of  course,  Tenney  merely 
saw  an  opportunity  to  get  himself  before  the  public  and  to  build 
himself  politically  by  conducting  a  big,  really,  anti-labor, 
anti-Red  hearing.   He  wasn't  really  interested  in  subversive 
organizations  in  the  state  at  all,  or  at  least  had  never  shown 
any  interest  in  them.   The  Ku  Klux  Klan  had  operated  from  time 
to  time  and  other  ogranizations ,  and  he  had  never  shown  any 
interest  in  exposing  any  of  these  activities. 

And  actually,  when  I  got  before  the  committee,  this  was 
exactly  what  he  went  into.   He  wanted  to  know  who  were  members 
of  the  Communist  party  that  had  handled  the  conferences  on 
getting  justice  for  the  Mexican  workers,  and  what  political 
party  other  people  belonged  to,  most  of  which  I  neither  knew 
nor  had  any  interest  in.  and  he  oughtn't  to  have  had.   I  told 
him  so,  that  he  had  no  right  to  ask  those  questions;  so  this 
hearing  came  to  nothing. 

During  this  year,  the  case  that  was  called  the  Sleepy  Lagoon 
case  was  being  defended  by  George  Shibley,  a  very  able  young 
lawyer  from  Long  Beach,  who  had  put  up  a  valiant  fight  in  the 
courtroom  of  Judge  [Charles  W.  ]  Fricke.   Fricke  was  known  in 
Los  Angeles  as  a  prosecutor,  and  he  had 'from  the  very  beginning 
used  all  kinds  of  methods  to  cooperate  with  the  prosecution  in 
securing  a  conviction  of  these  boys.   They  were  found  guilty, 
and  at  this  time  George  Shibley  had  to  leave  for  the  armed 
forces.   So  the  committee  found  it  necessary  to  find  an  attorney 
who  could  handle  the  appeal.   Ben  Margolis  was  finally  gotten  to 
handle  that. 
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McCormick:   At  the  same  time,  the  Communist  party  had,  of  course,  become  the 
Communist  Political  Association,  and  I  was  a  vice-president  in 
that,  and  I  was  still  active  in  my  own  community  as  well  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Sleepy  Lagoon.   I  was  handling  cases  from  my  own 
home  as  a  representative  of  the  ILD  nationally. 

My  husband's  business  was  not  doing  well,  so  in  the  year  of 
1944,  I  went  to  work  in  a  cabinet  shop  about  a  block  away  from 
my  own  home.   I  had  tried  to  get  other  work  from  the  time  I 
left  the  ILD  office  and  found  that  my  name  was  on  a  list  of 
"not  to  hire"  because  of  my  pro-labor  and  radical  activities. 


McCormick:   Here  I,  for  the  first  time,  ran  into  very  overt  acts  of  male 

chauvinism  on  the  part  of  workers  that  I  had  never  experienced 
before.   This  shop  had  two  AF  of  L  unions  in  it  —  one  was  the 
cabinetmakers,  and  the  other  was  the  painters.   These  were  all 
men,  with  the  exception  of  four  people  who  had  been  hired 
recently,  including  myself,  who  were  women. 

The  management  and  the  unions  had  agreed  before  I  came  to 
take  in  whatever  women  workers  came  to  work  as  members  of  the 
painters  union.   The  shop  steward  was  a  Mexican  man,  an  old-timer 
in  the  painters  union,  and  very  active  in  it,  and  he  resented 
women  very  much,  and  made  no  bones  about  his  feeling  that  women 
were  not  wanted  either  in  the  shop  or  in  the  union.   But  since 
they  had  to  take  us  into  the  union  because  of  the  agreement  with 
management,  they  did  so.   But  they  made  it  very  plain  that  this 
was  only  a  temporary  arrangement,  and  then  as  soon  as  they  could, 
they  would  not  have  women  as  members.   The  other  women  who  were 
in  the  shop  didn't  really  want  to  belong  to  the  union  anyway, 
because  they  just  considered  that  it  was  something  they  had  to 
do.   They  had  to  pay  dues  to  it,  and  they  didn't  think  the  union 
did  anything  for  them.   And  actually,  the  union  was  not  doing 
much  for  them. 

When  I  went  to  the  first  meeting,  I  saw  what  the  problem  was. 
One  of  the  women  had  told  me  she'd  gone  to  one  of  the  meetings 
and  felt  so  uncomfortable  that  she'd  left.   The  meeting  was  held 
in  the  downtown  area,  and  as  soon  as  the  business  was  disposed 
of,  which  took  barely  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  the  meeting  broke 
up  into  a  social  or  beer  bust  for  the  men.   They  finally  didn't 
want  any  women  around,  and  this  was  their  customary  handling  of 
union  meetings.   So  I  never  went  to  any  further  union  meetings, 
and  I  don't  think  any  of  the  other  three  women  did  either. 

I  was  soon  transferred  to  a  smaller  shop  where  I  was  the  only 
person  there,  so  I  had  little  or  no  contact  with  the  rest  of  the 
workers  . 
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McCormick:    I  was  at  this  time  still  very  active  in  the  party  in  the  Watts 

area,  and  continued  to  also  handle  the  ILD  business  that  I  had — 
local  matters — and  did  attend  a  number  of  meetings  of  the  Mexican- 
American  Congress  and  of  the  National  Negro  Congress,  in  both  of 
which  I  was  a  member. 

Also,  following  the  demise  of  the  ILD  there  was  the  Civil 
Rights  Congress.   I  met  with  them  and  handled  some  cases  and 
worked  with  them  on  a  number  of  issues  too.   But  my  main 
activities  were  centered  around  in  the  southeast  part  of  Los 
Angeles.   During  this  time,  there  had  begun  to  be  restrictive 
covenant  groups  springing  up  around  who  were  trying  to  keep  out 
Mexican  and  black  people.   I  participated  in  a  number  of  the 
fights  against  this.   There  was  the  case  of  Mrs.  Laws,  who  had 
bought  a  home  up  on  Ninety- first  or  Ninety-second  Street,  and 
who  was  actually  jailed  for  occupying  the  premises  of  her  own 
property.   This  was  a  long,  drawn-out  case,  and  we  finally  won. 
It  was  around  this  case  that  we  established  a  broad  coalition  to 
carry  on  the  defense. 

In  1946  also  I  was  part  of  a  committee  that  set  up  an  election 
campaign  around  the  candidacy  of  Joe  Terry  in  the  Willowbrook 
area,  and  elected  the  first  black  person  to  a  school  board  in  the 
state  of  California. 

In  1947,  I  again  ran  for  the  school  board,  for  the  spring 
elections,  and  I  had  fairly  wide  support — endorsement  by  a  number 
of  unions  and  by  many  prominent  individuals.   I've  enclosed  a 
copy  of  some  of  the  material  that'll  be  attached  to  this  so  that 
you  can  see  what  that  campaign  consisted  of. 

In  1947  there  also  took  place  a  riot  at  the  Fremont  High 
School,  which  was  the  school  that  my  daughter  was  currently 
attending.   There  had  been  about  three  black  girls — students  in 
the  school — and  there  had  been  no  particular  problems,  although 
my  daughter  had  told  me  that  many  of  the  white  students  threw 
things  at  these  girls  and  never  really  accepted  them  as  part  of 
the  school  group.   However,  a  larger  group  of  black  students 
entered  in  the  beginning  of  the  term,  and  on  this  occasion  a 
number  of  the  white  students  had  gotten  together,  and  they  had 
rioted  and  had  burned  in  effigy  black  students  and  had  cut 
classes,  and  there  was  just  general  pandemonium.   I  organized 
a  delegation,  through  the  National  Negro  Congress  and  other 
organizations  in  the  community,  and  Charlotta  Bass  of  the 
California  Eagle,  and  we  went  over  to  have  some  discussions 
with  the  principal,  Mr.  Wood. 
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McCormick:    I'm  enclosing  clippings  on  this,  because,  as  usual,  the  Los 

Angeles  Times  tried  to  make  out  of  this  that  Communist  agitation 
was  responsible.   But  there  was  no  Communist  agitation  or  any 
other  kind  existing  in  the  school.   The  school  authorities 
simply  refused  to  listen  to  community  people,  or  to  any  of 
the  organizations,  or  to  the  black  people  themselves,  about 
measures  to  be  taken  to  correct  this  situation.   Their  final 
thing  was  to  expel  from  the  school  the  so-called  "ringleaders" 
of  the  riot.   This  only  worsened  the  situation.   So  we  continued 
for  a  long  time  with  delegations  and  with  committees  and  worked 
with  the  parents  and  with  as  many  of  the  people  as  we  could 
reach  before  this  situation  settled  down. 

The  1947  elections  were  pretty  hectic  and  there  were  many 
people  involved  over  the  city  who  hadn't  been  involved  in  other 
years.   I  was  running  against  Mrs.  Eleanor  Allen,  who  was  the 
darling  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times .   Everyone  had  agreed  that  the 
Los  Angeles  Times  had  backed  this  woman,  who  had  no  particular 
qualifications  at  all  for  the  positions  she  had  held,  except  that 
her  name  began  with  an  A,  and  since  at  that  time  they  put  the 
names  on  the  ballot  alphabetically,  the  Times  was  merely  assured 
that  there  would  be  a  candidate  they  could  work  with  if  they  had 
a  candidate  whose  name  began  with  A.   She  was,  as  I  said, 
completely  unaware  of  either  the  issues  in  the  school  district, 
or  any  measures  that  might  be  undertaken  to  meet  any  of  the 
challenges  in  the  school  district.   So  I  campaigned  against  her. 

There  was  also  in  the  field  a  liberal  slate  made  up  of — some 
of  them  were  schoolteachers  and  other  people  who  had  long  been 
associated  with  the  educational  apparatus  in  Los  Angeles.   The 
Times  considered  these  liberals  to  be  as  much  Communists  as  they 
considered  myself.   Actually,  the  Times  very  much  feared  any 
black  person  being  a  member  of  the  board.  Dr.  Claude  Hudson, 
long  associated  with  the  NAACP  activities  among  the  black  people 
in  Los  Angeles,  was  a  candidate,  and  a  number  of  these  other 
people  who  were  progressives.   The  Times  was  very  fearful  that 
there  would  be  a  liberal  coalition  in  the  school  board  that  might 
make  some  changes  in  the  way  that  our  schools  were  operating — 
changes  that  were  long  overdue.   To  this  day,  our  Los  Angeles 
schools  are  suffering  from  the  fact  that  we  were  not  able  to  get 
any  traction  in  the  school  board  on  the  question  of  actually 
integrating  Los  Angeles  schools  and  many  other  things  that  were 
needed  at  the  time. 

The  Times  was  very  fearful  that  someone  representing  labor's 
viewpoint  might  be  elected  to  the  board,  and  that  this  would 
completely  undermine  the  great  white  spot  of  California,  the 
open-shop  town  of  Los  Angeles. 
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rshir-lilD  ,   La*t  i  3-i*sll«i3ac.::.   a  jxascir  of  lie  Oesia^;  c-    t.-.s  Piesiii..:  of  r:-.? 
Tzitt-d  States,   t±3  asiid  for  on  Act  of  3oz5re3s   to  cutlax  ti«  CoaeuiList  ?i.";7  in  the 
Cait*i  Statas.   ?icict  ia^  led  to   the  ia^eciat*   :,j.es.ifl!_  of  hearings  tefor-  tie  Hcus-* 
Os-Asericar  AciiTities  Ccsaittee  of  fiftets  bills,   including  ens  by 
Shajrpari  cr  CtU-'crnii,  baciad  by   reralaiicns  of  aepraseatazivfe  Size::  of 
of  poeitire  prcef  of  aristecc*  of  passport  forgery-ring  being  used.  by  Coxamiata.  a=i 

*iilrflLi3,   Secrstary  oT  Ueior  ishnsllanbaaa  correctlj  stac.sc   tiat  tse  cill  ty 
aejre8«atatiT«  tacJLs  of  Isdlana  acrel/  to  prerent  Cosusunista  f  roo  holalis  ofi'iciai 
places  in  trmia  Csions  "do«5  cut  50  far  •aough"  &od  au^gestod  riat  tie  fl^a.*.  bill 
coa-ng  oat  a!  Comsdttaa  should  behmd  enough  la  its  legal  sutl&^i^   ra*tri:t:,cr.a   to 
answer  the 


1.     <r!Ih7  siould  »«  recogniz»  tha  CcaMaoniat  ?arty  in  the  tJcit«d  St«t*5 
aj  a  political  party?" 

\ 

A,  Z-       Tfc7  siould  CoasauEista  be  eligible  to   ran  for  office  of  any  Siad 

18*  ,B«nniif  Hani       i^  the  Dei  ted  States  wian  tieir  purpoae  is  to  destroy  our  for*  of 
:  of  Co««jrLlrt  ymrty^-ar^aent? 
.  ,  .  *•  **  *•*  *••  8ctao«ald«»«a,  2«.  aT  PiaainT  it  ?mrty  of  California  la. 

!<  1  »aZESA3./tia  Cosnmiist  press  has  announced  that  I<os  Aisles  is  i  z«y  Cit?  for 


•  iccncent  ration  of  political  activity  of  tie  Coaumniat  Party  sai   tiie  is  -oraa  out 


,._.'-by  the  candidacy  of  L*^"^.  ScCancick,  a  Coanunisi  Party  fieaaer  nsmin,,  as  a 

as*  ELeanor  3,    alien.,,  riinmber  of   tha  Board  or  Education,   and-  .-    •  .  : 

"'•"'.    '-••'•'        'Vt!  .   -'-  :"--•  ---•.•'...  -'  : 

,  Lafiua  McCc nick's  Cosnuniat  Party  candidacy  is  announced  BE  but  a 

--"-         v  •••    .'  .          .  .  »*  v;  .'  . 

e-rannsr  of  increased  open  political  activity  beaind  actual  Coniunist  Party 
-•"    neabers  in  addition  to-  the  Coazanniat  Party- backing  of  non-Coanuniat  Party  atatora 
woo  •aill  "take*   their  progrea,  and  tiles  in  a  State  where  the  Coacunist  Party  last 
ita  place  en  tie  ballot.     '•''.'*'.•  .   :  ,' 

SO*,  TH^SSrCtC,  35  IT  SZSCLVaD,   that  the  Citj  Council  Comcittae  on  Stat«,  County 
and  Federal  Affairs  be  requested-  to  keep  the  Council  inforaec  of  tne  progr-sa  of  the 
hearings  of  Tariooa  bills  before   the  Congressional  Ccatittee  on  ta-Aaartctn  Icti^ltie* 
so  that  tiis  legislati-re  bocy  or  a  City  whose  govema:eE.t  is  alreac^   a  target  far 
irrrasian  bv   tie  Cjrmini  at  Party  slight  act  officially  in  supocrt  cr  an  Act  of  Ccngress 
tc  outlaw  ti:  Ccsc'ir^si  Party  in  the'  Duit«d  Etataa  as  an  ea=s^  of  tie  aaertcea  fora 
of  2or8mac=t.   sse^ir^  overtirca  o'r  i*  by  force  anc  violence. 


Subci'.ied  by: 


Cnairaan:      S-szn,  County  it  ?adaral  iffairs 
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Reaction  to  Federal  and  State  Legislation  Against  Communists 


McConnick:    In  the  latter  part  of  the  forties,  '48,  '49,  '50,  I  was  working 
with  the  Civil  Rights  Congress,  which  had  been  organized  in  Los 
Angeles  and  nationally,  and  was  conducting  a  campaign  against 
the  repressive  measures  that  were  then  being  developed  in  all 
parts  of  the  country  against  Communists  and  for  loyalty  oaths 
of  employees  of  the  federal  government  and  all  other  kinds  of 
repressive  legislation.   I  was  contacting  ministers  and  other 
people  to  interest  them  in  the  general  campaign. 

It  was  in  1950  that  a  measure  was  passed  in  Los  Angeles 
ordering  all  Communists  to  register  as  subversives.   Of  course, 
no  one  registered,  and  I  was  one  of  three  who  were  arrested 
under  that  ordinance.   It  was  subsequently  declared  unconstitu 
tional,  and  that  was  the  last  of  that  ordinance. 

I  added  to  this  a  copy  of  the  statement  of  the  local  judge, 
Judge  Stanley  Moffatt,  who  was  on  the  bench  in  the  Huntington 
Park  district,  which  was  where  I  lived  at  the  time  I  was 
arrested  under  this  Little  Mundt  bill.   He  was  a  liberal  going 
back  to  the  early  days  in  the  early  thirties — 1931-32,  when  I 
first  met  him.   I  campaigned  for  him  when  I  was  a  member  of  the 
Florence  Democratic  Club  and  he  was  running  for  the  judgeship. 
He  had  always  associated  himself  with  progressive  causes.   For 
this  reason,  after  the  case  in  which  I  was  arrested  on  the 
Little  Mundt  bill,  the  powers  that  be  in  the  Huntington  Park 
area  really  ganged  up  on  him.   He  had  also  made  a  couple  of 
liberal  decisions  in  regard  to  blacks. 

In  those  days,  if  a  black  came  into  the  Huntington  Park  area, 
he  was  usually  arrested  by  the  police  on  any  kind  of  a  traffic 
charge  or  a  frivolous  charge  of  any  kind  that  they  could  place 
against  him.   Huntington  Park  had  long  been  the  Ku  Klux  Klan 
headquarters,  or  known  as  a  Ku  Klux  Klan  town,  and  they  even 
had  editorials  in  their  paper  to  the  effect  they  didn't  want 
outside  people  coming  over,  particularly  people  from  the 
Florence  district;  they  didn't  want  blacks  coming  in  there. 
Judge  Moffatt  had  made  several  decisions  which  very  much  irked 
the  powers  that  be.   One  of  them  was  on  the  occasion  of  a  black 
man  who  was  arrested  in  a  rickety  old  car,  traveling  through 
Huntington  Park.   Judge  Moffatt  told  the  arresting  officer  that 
if  anyone  brought  any  more  of  these  cases  which  were  just 
obviously  and  patently  anti-black  arrests,  someone  was  going  to 
go  to  jail,  and  it  wasn't  going  to  be  the  defendant. 
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McCormick:   This  and  other  decisions  and  other  progressive  or  liberal 
decisions  that  he  had  rendered  through  the  years,  and  then 
capping  it  off,  his  remarks  at  the  time  of  the  Little  Mundt 
bill,  when  I  was  before  him  under  that — he  was  so  hated  by 
the  petty  business  interests  of  the  Huntington  Park  area  that 
they  decided  that  they  were  going  to  get  rid  of  him.   The 
American  Legion  and  other  so-called  patriotic  organizations 
carried  on  a  vitriolic  campaign  against  him  personally,  and 
in  every  way,  and  they  actually  were  able  to  defeat  him.   He 
remained  to  the  last  of  his  days — he  died  a  number  of  years 
back — he  remained  a  true  civil  libertarian,  and  a  true  liberal, 
and  a  man  who  steadfastly  stood  by  his  principles  and  beliefs 
in  the  face  of  the  cold  war,  in  the  face  of  losing  support  for 
his  job  as  the  judge,  and  altogether  he  was  a  splendid,  old- 
fashioned,  American  gentleman,  the  likes  of  which  we  don't  see 
too  often. 

You  asked  about  what  happened  in  1951  after  the  Supreme  Court 
ruling  on  the  jail  terms  for  the  Communist  party  leaders.   I 
continued  to  work  in  my  own  community  in  the  Communist  party, 
holding  various  positions.   I  know  at  one  time  I  was  in  charge 
of  the  press  campaign,  raising  funds  and  organizing,  getting 
new  subscriptions,  and  in  general  the  campaign  to  support  the 
press.   I  held  other  jobs  at  various  times.   One  was  to  help 
the  party  in  protecting  the  membership — that  is,  destroying 
names,  and  books,  and  things  of  that  kind;  making  it  possible 
for  people  to  function  without  something  that  might  endanger 
them. 

Party  leadership  at  this  time  had  discussed  with  a  number  of 
cadres  the  possibility  of  their  leaving  their  present  place  of 
activity  in  order  to  protect  them  for  the  future  in  case  the 
drive  against  the  Communist  party  and  against  the  whole  progres 
sive  movement  became  much  more  serious.   So  a  number  of  people 
did  leave.   I  don't  know  where  any  of  them  went.   I  later 
discussed  this  with  some  of  them,  but  I  didn't  at  that  time,  no. 
I  was  not  at  this  point  in  the  leadership  of  the  Communist  party 
in  the  county,  and  I  did  not  know  personally  what  discussions 
were  held  or  with  whom  they  were  held.   I  did  continue  on  in  my 
own  area,  as  I  said.   I  was  approached  once  by  some  of  the 
county  leadership  suggesting  that  I  ought  to  prepare  to  go 
underground.   However,  I  made  it  clear  to  them  that  I  did  not 
want  to,  and  did  not  feel  that  there  was  any  reason  for  me  to 
do  so.   Shortly  after  that,  Adele  Young,  the  very  active  black 
woman  in  leadership  in  the  area,  came  to  see  me.   She  was  at 
that  time  managing  the  Hugh  Gordon  bookshop.   She  came  to  see 
me  about  this,  and  we  had  a  very  long  discussion.   Both  of  us 
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McCormick:   were  in  complete  agreement  that  we  felt  that  if  all  of  the 
people  who  were  both  active  in  the  party  and  in  the  mass 
organizations  and  who  were  known  publicly  were  to  disappear 
from  the  scene,  this  would  be  pretty  frightening  to  the  rest 
of  the  progressive  movement,  and  we  thought  it  would  set  back 
any  organizational  work  and  not  aid  in  it,  and  we  both  felt 
that  we  needed  to  grow  more  active,  not  less  so. 

So  we  both  decided  that  we  were  not  going  to  go,  that  if 
we  were  arrested,  if  such  a  thing  happened,  we  would  simply 
stay  and  fight  it.   We  felt  that  perhaps  we  might  have  a  fair 
chance  of  carrying  on  the  activities  against  any  sentencing 
or  jailing  of  people,  since  both  of  us  were  pretty  well  known 
throughout  the  community.   So  we  remained,  and,  of  course,  the 
worst  did  not  happen,  and  eventually  people  began  to  come  back 
who  had  gone  into  hiding. 

I  talked  to  several  of  them — people  who  were  well  known  to 
me — and  those  that  I  talked  to — now,  they  were  only  a  few  out 
of  those  that  did  go — felt  that  it  had  been  a  mistake,  that 
there  had  been  an  incorrect  evaluation  of  the  situation,  and 
they  felt  that  it  had  done  more  harm  than  it  had  done  good.   As 
I  say,  that  was  the  opinion  of  just  one  or  two  people  that  I 
talked  with.   I  personally,  at  the  time,  could  not  see  how 
anyone  could,  if  the  drive  became  such  as  to  take  in  great 
numbers  of  Communist  party  members — I  could  not  see  how  anyone 
could  go  to  another  area  at  this  point  and  really  disappear, 
because  of  the  advanced  things  that  the  FBI  had  to  work  with — 
and  I  knew  about  some  of  them. 

They  were  opening  letters  constantly;  they  had  access  to  any 
written  forms  of  communication;  quite  evidently,  our  organiza 
tions  were  riddled  with  FBI  agents.   We  knew  that  there  were  a 
number  of  them  in  the  Independent  Progressive  party  and  the 
Florence  Fair  Employment  Practices  Committee.   These  agents 
used  to  come  in.   Sometimes  we  recognized  them.  We  had  a  way 
of  dealing  with  some  of  them.   We  knew  that  they  were  allowed  a 
certain  amount  of  money  to  participate  in  these  organizations, 
and  so  one  or  two  of  us  would  move  next  to  them  and  continuously 
urge  them  to  make  a  donation.   I  did  this  several  times,  and  I 
could  see  how  it  nettled  them.   They  never  wanted  to  support 
anything  financially.   We  knew  after  a  time  or  two  they  would 
not  appear  again,  and  then  another  one  would  be  sent  in.   So  we 
knew  that  most  of  these  organizations  had  these  agents,  and  that 
they  knew  who  the  people  were  who  were  participating  in  them. 
So  I  did  not  really  think  that  any  people  could  disappear  for 
any  length  of  time  and  be  out  of  the  way  from  the  FBI  if  there 
actually  was  a  drive  to  pick  people  up. 
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McCormick:    The  whole  situation,  really,  was  a  terrible  inconvenience  to 
the  party  membership  and  dislocated  a  lot  of  work  that  was 
going  on.   I  can  remember  that  I  was  very  disgruntled  about 
many  of  the  things  that  happened  during  that  period  when  there 
were  certain  people  that  were  gone.   You  couldn't  discuss  things 
with  them — people  whose  opinions  and  whose  ideas  were  of  real 
value  to  us  in  the  community. 

In  short,  I  think  we  underestimated  the  abilities  of  the  FBI 
at  that  time  and  overestimated  our  own  ability  to  function 
under  those  kinds  of  circumstances. 

You  asked  my  feelings  about  the  Independent  Progressive 
party.   I  had  worked  very  hard  in  it,  but  I  did  not  expect 
that  the  Independent  Progressive  party  was  going  to  win  any 
great  amount  on  its  first  time  out.   However,  I  was  quite 
disappointed  and  very  surprised  that  it  did  not  make  a  better 
showing  than  it  did.   That  only  indicated  that  the  American 
working  people  in  general  were  still  tied  to  the  Democratic 
party,  and  although  they  liked  the  program  of  the  Independent 
Progressive  party  and  appreciated  the  issues  that  were  raised 
at  that  time,  they  were  just  not  quite  ready  to  let  loose  of 
what  they  felt  was  going  to  be  the  winning  group,  the  Democratic 
party,  and  go  for  the  third  party  at  that  time. 


Background  of  Decision  to  Leave  the  Communist  Party,  1956-1960 


McCormick:    The  Twentieth  Congress  of  the  Communist  party  in  the  Soviet 

Union  and  the  revelations  at  that  congress  by  [Nikita]  Khrushchev 
[1956]  were  both  a  very  shocking  thing  to  me  and  something  that 
caused  me  to  have  to  reevaluate  and  rethink  all  of  my  exper 
iences  from  the  time  I  first  came  into  the  radical  movement. 
The  great  numbers  of  killings,  the  trials,  the  whole  situation 
in  the  Soviet  Union  had  shocked  me  terribly. 

The  first  thing  that  struck  me,  I  think,  was  the  fact  that 
all  of  the  problems  there  within  the  party,  all  of  the  horrible, 
terrible  things  that  had  happened,  were  blamed  on  Joseph  Stalin. 
I  had  no  doubt  but  that  all  these  things  were  true,  because  I 
believed  what  Khrushchev's  report  had  to  say,  but  I  could  not 
understand  how  one  man  could  do  this  without  the  consent  of  the 
entire  party.   I  simply  could  not  accept  the  fact  that  one 
individual  could  completely  control  an  entire  apparatus.   That 
was  when  I  began  to  really  do  some  rereading  of  the  earlier 
periods  of  the  Communist  party  of  the  Soviet  Union,  and  re 
thinking  about  all  of  the  ways  that  our  own  party  here  operated 
and  some  of  the  things  that  had  gone  on  here. 
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McCormick:    For  example,  I  had  become  very  friendly  with  Anna  Louise  Strong, 
and  there  were  other  people  too  that  had  not  been  fairly  dealt 
with  in  the  Communist  party.   I  began  to  think  about  all  of 
these  things,  and  out  of  it  I  finally  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  there  was  something  wrong  with  the  organization  itself . 
Then,  of  course,  I  began  to  think  that  historically  the  American 
Communist  party  had  patterned  itself  in  most  ways  after  the 
Soviet  party.   It  certainly  was  contrary  to  what  Lenin  wrote, 
which  I  reread,  that  each  country  has  its  own  historical  back 
ground,  and  has  to  develop  its  own  methods  of  organization  and 
its  own  issues  and  carry  on  its  own  struggles.   I  could  remember 
that  from  the  beginning  of  my  time  in  the  radical  movement, 
that  probably  necessarily  because  the  Soviet  Union  was  a  weak — 
it  was  a  new  baby — that  it  had  to  be  protected  from  those 
enemies  without  who  would  have  destroyed  it  and  strangled  it  if 
they  could  have.   That  was  the  entire  capitalist  world.   Out  of 
this  probably  grew  the  activities  in  the  American  party  in 
defending  the  Soviet  Union,  and  it  finally  came  to  the  point 
where  we  were  very  defensive  about  the  Soviet  Union  at  any  time, 
and  really  completely  uncritical. 

Writings  by  many  people  who  had  gone  to  the  Soviet  Union  had 
pointed  out  certain  things,  but  I  always  shoved  them  aside 
because  I  thought,  "Well,  they  were  never  in  favor  of  socialism 
to  begin  with,  and  they  are  simply  nitpicking  about  the  Soviet 
Union  and  all  of  the  problems  that  they  face,"  or,  "They  are 
actually  enemies  of  socialism,  people  who  would  like  to  see  the 
Soviet  Union  destroyed,  and  therefore  anything  they  have  to  say 
is  simply  from  their  standpoint  of  an  enemy  of  socialism." 
Therefore,  I  paid  no  attention  to  what  they  had  to  say  whatso 
ever. 

We  did  not  tolerate  people  who  dissented  very  far,  as  Earl 
Browder  and  others  who  were  expelled  from  the  movement.   I 
thought  that  if  we  were  going  to  carry  on  the  struggle  to  win 
socialism,  we  necessarily  had  to  have  a  leadership,  a  vanguard 
movement,  that  was  united  in  their  strategy  and  tactics.   So  I 
never  doubted  but  what  the  Communist  party  as  it  was  constituted 
was  a  correct  role  for  a  revolutionary  movement. 

But  the  Twentieth  Congress  and  the  revelations  by  Khrushchev 
certainly  pointed  up  to  me  that  there  was  something  very  wrong 
with  our  party  organization.   Meanwhile,  we  had  also  had  a 
period  of  time  when  there  were  numbers  of  people  who  either 
dropped  out  or  who  were  expelled  from  the  movement.   I  began  to 
feel,  as  a  result  of  my  reading  and  discussions  with  other 
people,  that  we  certainly  needed  some  great  changes. 
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McCormick:   My  feelings  about  these  things  continued  on  even  though  I 

attended  club  meetings.   I  was  appalled  at  the  attitude  of  a 
lot  of  people  towards  those  who  had  left  the  movement  and  who 
were  seeking  answers  in  other  places.   They  were  treated  rather 
shabbily  in  many  instances  as  individuals.   I  really  felt  that 
it  was  a  time  when  all  of  us  ought  to  be  looking  very  carefully 
into  our  own  ideas  and  our  own  thinking  and  our  own  past 
activities  and  assessing  all  of  our  experiences.   It  certainly 
led  me  to  feel  that  it  wasn't  just  a  few  individuals,  or  it 
wasn't  a  Stalin  who  had  become  a  dictator  and  a  tyrant  and  a 
monster,  but  it  was  something  wrong  with  the  entire  apparatus. 
As  I  assessed  our  movement  here  in  the  United  States  and  the 
experiences  that  I  had  had  in  it,  I  began  to  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  we  needed  a  large  party  here,  yes,  a  Marxist 
party,  but  it  had  to  include  people  who  dissented,  and  who  did 
not  go  along  with  some  of  the  policies  or  some  of  the  thinking, 
and  who  had  different  ideas.   I  began  to  feel  that  dissent  was 
a  very  important  part  of  any  organization  or  any  struggle  or 
any  growth. 

It  finally  led  me  in  the  late  1950s,  1959  and  1960,  to  sever 
my  relations  with  the  Communist  party.   I  did  this  not  publicly, 
but  quietly  within  my  own  group.   In  1961,  I  believe  it  was, 
they  sent  a  member  of  my  club  to  see  me  to  urge  me  and  to  plead 
with  me  to  come  back  into  the  Communist  party  club  in  the  area. 
The  woman  they  sent  was  known  to  me,  or  had  been  for  at  least 
a  couple  of  years;  she  was  Elizabeth  Williams,  who  discussed 
this  with  me  for  some  time.   I  told  her  then  that  I  had  no 
desire  to  reregister  with  the  Communist  party,  that  I  did  not 
feel  that  it  was  going  to  be  the  vehicle  that  was  going  to 
further  struggles  toward  socialism  in  our  country,  and  that  I 
was  doing  other  things.   Number  one,  I  was  going  back  to  school 
for  more  formal  education,  and  also  was  working  in  the  community 
with  various  people.   I  was  amazed  shortly  thereafter  to  find 
that  this  same  Elizabeth  Williams  showed  up  testifying  before 
the  government,  before  the  Subversive  Activities  Control  Board 
in  a  hearing  regarding  Dorothy  Healey's  Communist  party  member 
ship  registration  case. 


Evaluation  of  the  FBI  and  its  Files  on  LaRue  McCormick 


McCormick:    The  morality  of  a  government  that  would  sent  an  agent  of  the 
FBI  to  try  and  recruit  someone  into  an  organization  that  they 
were  investigating  or  supposedly  investigating,  that  they  had 
declared  was  subversive,  was  just  too  much  for  me.   However,  it 
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McCormick:   was  in  line  with  the  things  that  they  had  done  over  the  many 
years,  to  my  knowledge,  ever  since  I  had  been  in  the  radical 
movement,  and  was  also  in  line  with  the  things  that  they  were 
doing  during  the  sixties.   I  have  had  no  reason  to  change  my 
opinion  of  the  FBI  or  of  the  government  agencies  that  supposedly 
are  guarding  the  interests  of  this  country  or  the  interests  of 
the  people  of  this  country  since  then.   As  a  matter  of  fact, 
all  of  the  revelations  about  the  CIA  activities  in  Vietnam  and 
CIA  activities  all  over  the  world,  and  FBI  matters  here  at  home, 
only  have  confirmed  my  opinion  that  the  FBI  is  nothing  more  than 
the  henchman  for  the  invisible  government  in  the  United  States 
that  has  tried  always  to  hamstring  any  people's  organizations 
to  advance  towards  a  better  life. 

I  sent  for  the  file  that  they  had  on  me.   I  know  in  going 
over  the  records  that  they  have  about  me,  that  they  must  have 
spent  literally  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  gathering 
information  which  was  open — public  information  available  any 
where.   They  could  have  had  copies  of  the  minutes  of  any  of  the 
organizations  or  any  of  the  activities  with  which  I  was  involved . 
There  would  have  been  no  reason  for  the  expenditure  of  public 
money  for  the  purpose  of  following  me  around  or  of  reporting 
where  I  was  from  time  to  time  and  what  I  was  doing. 

I  noted  with  some  amusement,  at  one  place  where  they  stated 
that  I  had  given  my  family  history  to  the  newspapers  in  connec 
tion  with  some  publicity  around  the  first  campaign,  I  believe, 
that  I  was  involved  in,  a  comment  by  the  agent  was  that  I  had 
admitted — admitted! — that  my  grandfather  was  a  Republican. 
This  is  the  sort  of  strange  material  that  the  American  public 
has  paid  tax  money  for  an  FBI  to  use  in  just  simply  harassing 
and  trying  to  stem  any  organization  that  they  deemed  was 
possibly  something  subversive. 

The  extent  to  which  the  FBI  has  gone  to  harass  and  intimidate 
and  to  entrap  people  into  all  kinds  of  things  on  the  idea  that 
they  were  protecting  the  people  from  subversive  activities — I 
think  the  people,  if  they  really  knew  what  this  amounted  to, 
would  be  so  indignant  that  they  would  never  again  permit  a  CIA 
or  an  FBI  to  use  public  monies  to  carry  on  these  kinds  of 
activities . 

I  am  further  indignant  about  the  fact  that  they  intercepted 
letters,  personal  letters  to  my  family,  in  which  they  admit  in 
these  files  that  they  found  nothing  that  indicated  any 
activities  that  were  of  any  interest  to  them.   They  also 
intercepted  the  letters  that  I  was  writing  Anna  Louise  Strong, 
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McCortnick:   who  was  in  China,  and  the  letters  that  I  received  in  return 
from  her.   These  entirely  illegal  acts — I  actually  had  the 
basis  for  a  lawsuit,  but  considering  the  time  and  the  money 
that  it  would  take — and  I  don't  have  the  money  to  do  that — I 
have  not  pursued  it  any  further.   But  it  doesn't  stop  my 
indignation  in  any  way.   I  just  wonder  how  much  of  this  sort 
of  thing  is  continuing  even  today. 

Out  of  these  several  hundred  pages  that  I  received  under  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act,  page  after  page  has  been  blanked 
out,  which  they  claim  is  blanked  out  for  the  reason  that  it's 
vital  to  national  security.   This  is  absolute  nonsense;  it's 
only  done  to  continue  further  the  harassment  that  I  had  had 
from  them  over  all  of  the  years  of  my  activities  as  a  radical. 

I  have  never  in  my  life  committed  any  acts  of  any  kind  that 
were  against  the  interest  of  my  country.   And  I  really  had  never 
even  known  any  other  individual  who  did  either.   This  whole 
question  of  who  is  subversive,  I  think,  ought  to  be  obvious  to 
people  today  when  we  see  the  revelations  of  the  activities  of 
the  FBI  in,  for  example,  the  things  that  they  did  to  Martin 
Luther  King  and  to  other  people  to  damage  them  in  the  eyes  of 
their  fellow  man  in  order  to  destroy  the  progressive  organiza 
tion  that  these  people  had  achieved. 

The  reason  that  I  am  so  indignant  about  this  and  making  a 
point  of  this  is  because  I  read  today,  in  1980,  that  the  Carter 
administration  is  considering  restoring  these  organizations  to 
their  original  cloaks  of  secrecy  and  enabling  them  to  use  vast 
sums  of  public  monies  to  carry  on  their  nefarious  activities. 
It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  all  part  of  another  drive  towards 
war,  and  [the  reason  for]  setting  up  these  operations  so  that 
they  may  be  able  to  stop  the  natural  objections  of  the  American 
people  to  their  own  destruction. 


Recollections  of  World  War  I:   The  Effects  of  Childhood 
Experiences 


McCormick:    I  want  to  digress  for  a  moment,  going  back  to  my  early  childhood 
and  some  of  the  things  that  very  much  colored  my  life  and  my 
activities.   And  that  was  that  when  I  was  eight  or  nine  years 
old,  World  War  I  was  raging.   As  a  child,  I  was  quite  a  reader, 
and  I  read  every  newspaper  that  I  could  lay  my  hands  on,  and  was 
both  repelled  and  terrified  and  yet  fascinated  by  the  horror 
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McCormick:    stories,  that  appeared  in  every  newspaper,  of  the  atrocities 
which  the  German  army  and  the  Kaiser  committed  against  the 
women  and  children  of  Belgium.   I  and  my  little  playmates  at 
school — we'd  discuss  these  things.   I  didn't  discuss  them  with 
my  parents,  but  we  children  discussed  them.   I  was,  I  think 
along  with  them,  terrified  about  what  a  war  would  do  and 
thought  if  the  Kaiser  came  over  here  that  all  of  us  would  be 
lost.   I  was  particularly  terrorized  at  the  thought  of  losing 
my  father,  who  would  have  been  drafted  had  the  war  continued 
any  longer.   Some  of  my  playmates  had  already  lost  their  fathers 
in  the  war.   Within  a  few  doors  of  our  home,  there  was  a  large 
mansion  that  had  been  turned  into  a  hospital.   Often  we  children 
used  to  go  over  there  and  play  around  among  the  returned 
soldiers,  the  veterans,  who  were  patients  there  at  the  hospital. 
So  we  got  some  little  idea  personally  and  firsthand  about  what 
the  war  was . 

In  school,  we  started  the  day  off,  when  the  bell  rang,  with 
an  auditorium  meeting,  where  a  very  energetic  and  enthusiastic 
lady  principal  used  to  lead  us  in  singing  the  war  songs,  "Over 
There"  particularly,  the  patriotic  songs  of  the  day.   Then 
later  in  the  morning  we  were  cutting  out  of  old  stockings  gun 
wipers  to  send  for  the  army.   Later  again,  we  were  having  a 
drive,  every  day,  to  sell  Liberty  stamps  to  support  the  war. 
So  the  war  was  very  much  a  part  of  our  lives,  and  I  say,  the 
whole  thing  to  me  was  a  terror  and  a  horror  that  I  cannot 
describe. 

In  addition  to  this,  there  was  a  family  that  lived  just  a 
few  blocks  from  us  who  were  from  Czechoslovakia.   Since  they 
spoke  very  poor  English,  their  neighbors,  some  of  them,  soon 
got  the  idea  that  these  were  German  people.   They  wanted  to 
drive  them  out  of  the  neighborhood.   There  was  talk  among  them 
of  just  physically  driving  them  out.   The  oldest  child  was  a 
friend  of  mine;  I  attended  school  with  her.   I  remember  that 
on  a  Valentines  Day  she  had  sent  valentines  to  herself;  it  was 
the  custom  to  exchange  valentines  in  the  classroom,  and  she  had 
sent  some  valentines  to  herself.   The  teacher  made  a  great  deal 
of  this,  and  asked  her  why  she  did  that.   Of  course,  she 
couldn't  answer  or  had  no  answer  for  it.   The  treatment  in 
general  of  people  from  other  countries,  particularly  those  that 
came  from  middle  Europe,  was,  I  believe,  very  bad.   My  mother 
went  to  see  the  Plesko  family  in  order  to  reassure  them  that 
she  was  a  friend  of  theirs  and  that  she  would  help  them  in  any 
way  that  she  could.   But  there  was  a  general  feeling  in  working- 
class  neighborhoods  directed,  at  least  here,  against  German 
people  or  those  that  they  supposed  were  German  and  might  be 
giving  sympathy  or  aid  to  the  German  cause  in  the  war. 
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McCormick:   All  of  this  was  frightening  to  me,  and  as  I  say,  it  made  me, 
from  the  beginning,  a  person  who  hated  the  whole  thought  of 
war.   When  I  went  to  high  school,  I  had  an  English  professor 
by  the  name  of  Dr.  Clewe,  who  used  to  take  time  out  from  the 
English  lesson  and  frequently  tell  us  about  how  terrible  war 
was  and  that  the  American  people  must  never  again  permit  their 
government  to  involve  them  in  the  massacre  that  was  modern  war. 
He  was,  of  course,  a  Socialist.   Before  very  long,  the  school 
board  gave  him  so  much  trouble,  that  he  and  his  wife  took  off 
for,  I  believe,  Hawaii,  where  he  taught  for  a  number  of  years. 
I  met  him  again  when  I  first  came  into  the  radical  movement, 
and  I  was  very  happy  to  reestablish  the  brief  encounter  that  I 
had  had  with  him  in  my  high  school  days. 

My  own  son  was  in  World  War  II  and,  following  that,  in  the 
horrible  Korean  adventure  that  this  country  was  involved  in, 
and  which  I  was  very  much  opposed  to.   So  war,  to  me,  was  still 
a  horror  and  the  ultimate  that  the  ruling  class  of  a  country 
can  use  against  its  people. 


The  Place  for  Disagreement//// 


McCormick:   You  sent  me  questions  regarding  my  opinion  and  my  feelings 

about  the  attitude  of  the  Soviet  Union  towards,  for  example, 
Tito  of  Yugoslavia.   I  had  fairly  early  in  my  experiences  in 
the  left  wing  found  that  the  tactics  or  the  things  that  were 
happening  in  one  area  were  very  much  different  from  those  in 
another,  even  though  we  were  all  using  Marxism  as  a  tool  to 
evaluate  a  situation  and  to  work  in  some  realistic  way  towards 
a  solution  of  problems.   Even  so,  the  differences  in,  for 
example,  New  York  and  Los  Angeles  called  for  entirely  different 
kinds  of  methods  of  work.   So  I  was  not  too  surprised  to  find 
that  nations,  too,  had  these  very,  very  great  differences,  and 
that  the  approach  to  a  problem  in  one  country  might  be  vastly 
different  in  another,  even  though  both  of  them  call  themselves 
Marxists  and  were  using  Marxist  analysis  of  problems. 

So,  too,  I  had  friends  who  were  from  Yugoslavia  and  who  had 
told  me  of  the  very  great  problems  that  the  Yugoslavian  radical 
movement  faced,  due  to  the  fact  that  Yugoslavia  before  World 
War  II  could  almost  not  be  called  a  nation  because  of  the 
various  factions  and  almost  tribal  life  that  existed  in  some 
parts  of  the  country.   I  wasn't  too  concerned  at  all  about 
Stalin's  refusal  to  accept  Tito's  and  the  Communists  of 
Yugoslavia's  ideas  of  the  road  that  they  should  travel  to 
socialism. 
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McCormick:   The  same  argument  has  come  up  over  and  over.   I  well  recall  the 
long  discussions  that  I  had  with  Anna  Louise  Strong  when  she 
came  back  to  this  country  after  having  been  deported  from  the 
Soviet  Union.   At  that  time,  she  felt  that  the  main  reason  for 
her  difficulties  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  with  Stalin  was  her 
acceptance  of  the  Chinese  Communists'  evaluation  of  the 
struggles  in  China.   She  told  me  that  she  had  met  with  a 
delegation  and  that  they  had  at  that  time — I  believe  it  was 
Chu  Teh  who  had  showed  her  exactly  how  they  planned  to  carry 
on  the  struggle  in  China,  and  had  stated  to  her  that  within 
two  years,  that  revolution  would  be  accomplished.   When  she 
discussed  this  with  Stalin,  he  was  very  angry  about  it,  and 
from  that  time  forward  she  had  had  difficulties,  and  she  felt 
that  this  political  difference  was  one  of  the  moving  factors 
in  her  exile  from  the  Soviet  Union. 

Any  reasonable  person  knows  that  from  community  to  community, 
or  county  to  county,  or  state  to  state,  and  certainly  nation  to 
nation,  there  are  vast  differences  in  the  background  of  the 
people  or  even  in  just  the  political  level  of  understanding  of 
people.   So  the  tactics  that  one  must  use,  the  avenues  one  must 
use  to  get  to  a  certain  goal,  will  be  very  different  from  place 
to  place.   So  I  didn't  see  anything  and  I  don't  see  anything 
very  unusual  about  this. 

I  have  been  in  disagreement  with  some  of  the  things  that  are 
happening  in  the  Soviet  Union,  although  I  have  no  influence 
there  and  hardly  any  here  at  home  with  my  own  government.   All 
I  can  do  as  an  onlooker  is  to  say,  "Well,  I  don't  think  they 
should  have  done  this  or  that."   For  example,  I  disagreed  with 
the  Soviet  Union  going  into  Czechoslovakia,  because  here  I  felt 
was  a  nation  using  their  own  road  to  socialism,  and  I  did  not 
feel  that  the  Soviet  Union  or  any  other  country,  no  matter  what 
their  claim  of  having  had  more  experience  in  building  socialism — 
I  did  not  believe  they  had  any  right  to  go  in  and  dictate  to 
another  group  of  people.   I  also  disagree  very  much  with  the 
manner  in  which  the  Soviet  Union  handles  the  dissidents,  those 
people  who  are  not  in  agreement  with  everything  that's  going 
on  at  home;  namely,  the  writers  and  professional  people  of  one 
kind  or  another  who  are  being  given  a  very  hard  time  in  the 
Soviet  Union  if  they  disagree  with  what  is  going  on.   Now,  I 
know  that  the  Soviet  Union  is  surrounded  still  with  many 
enemies,  and  that  there  will  be  attempts  and  are  attempts,  I'm 
sure,  all  of  the  time,  to  place  people  in  positions  to  do 
damage  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  to  also  try  to  use  people 
within  the  Soviet  Union  themselves  against  socialism.   But  I 
think  a  country  as  strong,  and  as  big,  and  as  powerful  as  the 
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McCormick:    Soviet  Union  has  nothing  to  fear  from  what  people  think  or 

with  any  disagreements  that  they  might  have.   As  a  matter  of 
fact,  some  of  those  disagreements  may  be  very,  very  right, 
for  all  I  know.   I  really  wish  that  more  democracy  could  be 
opened  up  for  the  people  of  the  Soviet  Union,  but  I  have  every 
faith  that  the  people  of  the  Soviet  Union  will  deal  with  their 
own  government  and  will  gain  their  ends — will  achieve  democracy 
there. 

My  main  concern  is  to  have  more  influence  and  to  help  people 
here  in  our  own  country  to  make  some  changes  in  our  country 
that  I  feel  would  be  to  the  best  interests  of  all  the  people, 
and  to  the  best  interests  of  our  country  as  a  nation.   My  whole 
lifetime  of  experience  has  been  that  we  have  to  run  in  order  to 
stay  in  one  spot  as  far  as  maintaining  our  own  civil  liberties, 
as  far  as  achieving  the  things  that  we  already  have  outlined  in 
our  Constitution.   So,  from  time  to  time,  I  may  find  myself 
disagreeing  with  some  things  that  are  happening  in  various 
parts  of  the  world.  But  since  I  am  not  there,  and  I  can't 
possibly  know  all  of  the  factors,  I  can  only  have  an  opinion 
or  view  it  as  an  onlooker  or  as  a  student  who  is  reading  and 
trying  to  understand  what's  happening  in  our  world. 

Here  in  the  year  of  1980,  I'm  mainly  concerned  with  how  we 
Americans  are  going  to  put  a  stop  to  the  warmakers  who  are 
driving  towards  another  war,  and  how  we  are  going  to  turn  the 
use  of  the  vast  amounts  of  national  wealth  that  we  have  around 
so  that  it  doesn't  go  into  armaments  but  can  go  into  making  this 
a  decent  place  to  live.   We  need  housing;  we  need  hospitals; 
we  need  an  overhaul  of  our  educational  system;  we  need  a 
national  health  program;  we  need  to  wipe  out  unemployment;  we 
need  to  really  tackle  the  question  of  equal  rights  for  the 
minority  peoples  again;  we  need  so  many  things,  and  they  are 
costly  things.   And  then  we  need  to  look  ahead  for  the  explora 
tion  of  outer  space.   We  can  do  all  of  these  things  if  most  of 
our  resources  were  not  going  into  the  war  machine. 


The  Meaning  of  the  Past  and  a  Hope  for  the  Future// // 


McCormick:   As  I  look  back  at  the  years  of  the  1930s  to  the  sixties,  I  am 
impressed  by  the  fact  that  those  struggles  that  my  comrades 
and  I  carried  on  all  over  the  country  were  really  struggles 
to  obtain  and  maintain  the  liberties  that  were  already 
guaranteed  us — the  American  people — by  the  Constitution.   They 
were  campaigns  to  feed  the  hungry,  to  gain  equal  rights  for  the 
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McCormick:   blacks  and  minorities,  to  obtain  and  maintain  the  constitutional 
rights  of  free  speech  and  assemblage  for  everyone.   They  were 
struggles  to  help  the  unorganized  to  organize  for  the  common 
good.   We  fought  for  the  rights  to  educate  and  influence  others, 
and  we  tried  to  alarm  our  fellow  Americans  to  the  danger  of 
fascism  and  war.   These  struggles  were,  in  the  words  of  Immanuel 
Kant,  "the  categorical  imperatives"  of  the  times.   They  were 
right,  they  were  urgent,  they  were  absolutely  necessary,  and  we 
were  compelled,  therefore,  to  do  them. 

None  of  these  struggles,  with  all  the  blood  sweat  and  tears, 
changed  the  nature  of  the  capitalist  system  one  iota,  although 
the  enemies  of  progress  declared  in  their  fight  against  the 
people's  movements  and  organizations  that  we  were  trying  to 
undermine  the  capitalist  system  and  to  overthrow  it.   Well,  the 
capitalist  world  indeed  grows  smaller  as  the  time  goes  by,  and 
the  understanding  for  the  need  to  replace  it  with  a  socialist 
society  is  growing  greater  as  our  free  enterprise  system  is  less 
and  less  able  to  satisfy  the  basic  needs  of  the  people. 

The  American  people  are  courageous  people,  and  they  have  a 
great  deal  of  know-how.   I've  seen  that  know-how  and  courage 
come  together  in  many  struggles  where  the  odds  were  tremendously 
against  them,  and  where  they  have  ultimately  prevailed.   I 
believe  the  American  people  again  will  find  the  ways  and  means 
to  organize  to  stop  the  warmakers ,  and  I  believe  they  will 
organize  and  struggle  to  find  solutions  for  the  many  problems 
that  face  them  along  the  road  to  changing  their  society  to  a 
cooperative  one. 

I  owe  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude  to  those  people  who  came 
before  me,  those  people  particularly  whom  I  met  along  the  way, 
who  contributed  so  much  to  my  education  and  my  learning.   First 
of  all  to  the  foreign-born  workers,  the  people  who  had  come  to 
this  country  with  the  ideals  of  a  socialist  society  in  their 
hearts,  and  who,  in  their  adopted  country,  became  the  most 
devoted  and  the  most  dedicated  to  principles  of  American  democ 
racy.   And  those  people  who  gave  so  much,  and  who  taught  those 
around  them  so  much,  many  of  whom  have  already  joined  the 
immortals.   But  I  shall  never  forget  them,  and  I  owe  them,  as 
I  said,  a  very  deep  debt  of  gratitude. 

And  to  the  agricultural  workers — the  Oakies,  and  the  Arkies , 
and  the  Mexican  workers,  and  the  Filipinos,  and  the  people  from 
India,  whom  I  met  in  the  agricultural  fields — I  learned  a  great 
deal  from  them,  too,  and  I  owe  them  a  debt  of  gratitude.   And  to 
those  people  with  whom  I  worked  closely  in  the  Communist  party, 
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McCormick:   and  the  people  in  the  ILD  office,  the  field  secretaries,  the 

people  who  did  the  technical  work,  to  all  of  them  who  were  all 
dedicated  people  to  the  things  in  which  we  all  believed,  which 
was  a  better  life  for  everyone — I  owe  them  so  much. 

I  hope  that  the  young  people  coming  on  to  participate  in  the 
tremendous  struggles  that  lie  ahead  for  the  American  people  will 
learn  a  little  from  some  of  the  things  that  we  who  went  before 
them  learned — from  our  mistakes  as  well  as  from  our  successes. 

I  have  indeed  been  fortunate  to  have  been  able  to  partici 
pate  in  the  many  struggles  that  were  current  in  my  lifetime. 
And  I  hope  for  all  the  young  people  to  come  after  that  they  will 
share  the  same  joy  and  the  comradeship  and  the  satisfaction  that 
comes  from  participating  in  the  struggle  to  make  a  better  world. 


Transcribers:   Judy  Johnson,  Sylvia  Turner,  Matthew  Schneider 
Final  Typist:   Marilyn  White 
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